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JAMES BUaaiLLy PEIMTER, CHATHAM. 



PREFACE. 



Having completed the first volame of this little Miscellaiiyf tht 
Editor feels himself called upon to make a few obsenrationi 
respecting it His motives for attempting its establishment 
have been already detailed in the Pros pectus, but as the volume 
may fall into the hands of some who are strangers to them, he 
deems their recapitulation here to be in some degree necessary. 
It had long been an object of his earnest desire, to see brought 
into circulation, a work, which might afford the means of com- 
munication to the kindred spirits scattered through Kent,— 
which might be to them a bond of union, drawing them closer 
together, and making them better acquainted with each other's 
writings. He conceived that these mental flowers, culled from 
the soil of his native eounty, mi§^t £>rm a wrealh not altogether 
unworthy of b^ng placed on the brow of old Time, there to 
remain unwHihered in his journeying dowswaids toward pos- 
terity. He wished ako, for why should he disguise the Ikct, to 
become better known to his fellow wozthippers at the shrine of 
the Muses, as well as to laiow tkem more intinately; thin may 
be deemed an egotistical admission by those who do not under- 
stand his feelings, b«t he has no fear that the geoeralaty of his 
readers will so consider it ; at ail events il it a candi4 <W^y and 
candour being jvst now at a premium, he nmj weU ne^ on their 
good nature, to pardon the ^Milt of self-appKohBtiQii for the sake 
of truth. 

To those wlio, by becoming 8ubscrtt>ers to ** The Cormial," 
have enabled him to carry out kia plan thUa &r> the ^tpr begs 
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to return his sincerest thanks, as also to the conductors of the 
local press, the editors of the '' Literary Gazette," and other 
publications, by whom hb work has been so kindly and flatteringly 
noticed. To his contributors he need make no professions of 
gratitude, they have shown, by so promptly responding to his 
call, that they fully appreciated his motives, and he trusts that 
the links of that chain of sympatliy, by which they are bound to 
each other, and, he would fain believe, to himself, may ever vibrate 
to the touch of hearty enthusiasm and generous sentiment 

** Sweet are theipleasures that to verse belong. 
And doubly sweet a brotherhood io song.** 

Chatham^ Dec. Ut. 1840. 



OUR FRONTISPIECE. 

A SONNET, DBDICATBD TO THE DESIGNER. 

Beaxttt, and Strength, and Fruitfulness are there, 
The first a Maiden, like to tliee, O Kent ! 

With flowers and corn entwined aruund her hair. 
By whom Minerva stands, with looks intent 
Upon a scroll, unfurled beneath her, bent, 

Whereon a foir inscription doth appear 

Of Wyatt— Sidney — and the rest, who share 
A place on Fame*s eternal monument : 

A rugged oak uplifts its stately bole. 
Emblem of strengtli ; — ^for valour unsubdued, 

The rampant horse, which spumeth all controul. 
And old Invicta, too, may there be viewed ; 

The ship— the plough— the lyre — the pastoral pipe. 

And dimlmig pendant hops, and russet apples ripe. 

H. O. A. 



DEDICATORY STANZAS. 

ADDRSS8KD TO THE "MAIDS OF KSNT." 

Oh, lovely Maidens of our fertile county ! 

Whetlier in huts ye dwell, or halls of state, 
Ye, un whom Nature hath bestowed her bounty, 

Whose hearts the gentler Virtues consecrate ; 

Thb volume unto ye we dedicate. 
And fondly hope the sunshine of that smile. 

Which hath a magic jiower to dissipate 
The gloomy thoughts within us, and l>egiule 
Our bosoms of their woes, may rest on us the while. 

Tis but a trifle that we offer ye,— 
A blooming wreath of variegated flowers, 

Plucked from the hills, where breezes wander free. 
From the green meads, and from the shady bower 
Of our beloved county, where the showers 

And gentle dews, have fed and nourished them, 
All through the spring, and balmy summer hours, 

Till each hath grown a perfumed, floral gem, 

Wherewith we have entwined our verdant diadem. 

Ye will not scorn our offering, lovely Maids ! 

Say that ye will not cast it all aside ; 
Too soon, alas ! each cherished object fades. 

Nothing that's earthly here may long abide ; 

But it hath been our pleasure and our pride. 
To think that ye will look upon our wreath 

With approbation, and that ye may hide 
Sweet thoughts, and pleasant memories, beneath 
Its interwoven leaves, and keep them there till death. 

Perchance among these flowers ye may find 
Some that ye recognize, — ^that by the hand 

Of friend or relative were here entwined. 

Whose breath hath into bloom and beauty fanned 
Their petals, which are thoughts and fancies bland; 

And these may call to mind in after years, 
When such are dwellers in a " better land," 

Some well-remembered voice, which soothes and cheers, 

Albeit ye listen thereunto 'mid blinding tears. 
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Those tears will Ije like dew-draps shed trom Heaveii 

To bathe our wreath nnil keep it from decay ; 
And if Ihe buda of Fancy, we have striven 

To interoeavc amid its leaflets, may 
Call up at times a smile, wby, nho slmll say 

Wc lack the genial Kun's effulgent benm. 

To bid it flotfflsh on, and live for aye ? 
Alas '. perchooee 'tis all an idle drcnm ; 
Yet, chide us not, fair Miuds, if wc presnmptuon! 

An annml wreath we would have twined for ye, 

Of flonera, or hands to cull them, was no lackj 
But we were pverruled ; it might not be 

Because the worfd looked frowningly and blaek ; 

They said "what uw are things like these?" dark ! 
Have holy thoughts, and kindly sympathies. 

And memories unto youthhaod looking bock, 
So lost (heir power to soften and to please, 
Must out hearts harder than the nelbcr millstone freeze ? 

We, humble brothers of the tuneful lyre. 

Arc thrust aside, and josded here aud there i _ 

We do not unto lofty seats aspire, jM 

To be^ up sordid wealth is not our care, ^H 

But fain we would some slii/ht attention shore, ^M 
And moke our voices heard amid the throng fH 

That clamour in the crowded marls, and where 
The city denizens do move, but strong 

Is Avarice and Pride, and so we suiTer wrong. 

To ye, our gentle sisters, we may sing, ^_ 

Nor fear that fcom will be our only meed; ^M 

For well ye know, that, wheawe wake the string, ^H 
The music flowing thence, will surely breed ^^ 

Calm thoughts and holy feelings, which will lead ^H 

The spirit upward to (he Throne of Grace, 
Or he who pours the melody, indeed 

His gift abuseth. and defiles the place, 

Awarded him uuoag the sans of Bardie race. 
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EDITOR'S FIRST ESSAY. 

" My Brother hears ?— 'tia weU ! " 

Indian Poem. 

Now, — when the trees are assuming their verdant 
drapery and decking their naked stems in preparation 
for the coming festival of Summer. — When the voice 
of the cuckoo is heard far away in the woodland depths, 
like a wandering spirit, calHng on the birds and the 
flowers to come forth from their hiding places, and till 
the air with perfume and melody. — When the young 
lambs gambol on the green hill -side, rejoicing in the 
warm sunshine and freshness of the invigorating breeze ; 
and daisies, with the pearly drops clinging to their 
" pinky lashes" like children who have wept themselves 
to sleep, are sprinkled over the emerald meadows. — 
When the lark, 

** Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought 
Singing hymns unbidden 
ITU the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not," 

poureth out the fullness of a joy that knows no ** shadow 
of annoyance," till the ethereal vault seems a glorious 
temple wherein a heavenly choir are hymning their 
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Creator's praise. — When the throstle and the blackbird 
make vocal the groves around, and the linnet, with a low 
sweet voice, telleth a tale of materniil tenderness to the 
unheeding gales thai burry by, bke revellers to a feasl, 
whislbng and piping to shew their mirth. — When ihe 
Streams, released from their icy fetters, murmur a soft 
undersong of delight to the rustling alders that bend 
above them, and resume those whispered vows of im- 
passioned love, nhich stern Winter had for a while in- 
terrupted. — ^When the trail anemone, trembling as she 
listens to the tread of her boisterous lover (all loo rude 
for one so delicate as she) looks timidly forth from bet 
woodland covert ; and the primrose, more bold, uplifts 
her head at the foot of the old beech tree, or in the 
hazel copse, smiling as she hearkens to the faint coo-coo 
of the ring-dove or more noisy salutation of the chatter- 
ing jay, whose red breast harmonizes well with the 
blushing crab blossoms amid which he has taken up 
his abode. — When the blue harebell and the snowdrop 
are ringing their fairy peals of music, too subtile for th£ 
perception of our gross faculties, inviting the bees, and 
any butterfly that may yet have ventured abroad, to sip 
from their neclared chaJices ; while the regal crocus is 
flaunting in purple and gold like a monarch of the elfin 
lace, with which the superstition of our forefathers peo- 
pled the forest glades, and "bosky dells" of England 
in the olden times : — When the daffodil, 

" That comes before the svrallon dares, and takes 

The winds of March with beauty," 

gracefully inclines her head, crowned with the golden 

locks, as one who hstens to the fervent vows of young 

alfeclion, and turns aside to hide her blushing face; 

hen, to crown all, the beauteous violet,- — 
" Tliat blooms unseen, and nere it not 
For its sweet breath, mould bo forgot," 

lispera of its whereabout to the telMah air, that con- 
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▼eyi the pleasing ioteliigence to eTerr passer by, bidding 
him stop and admire tlM moasy bank, where 

'' Like reflected stains 
From cathedral panes,'' 

the porple blossoms peep out from amid the dark green 
leaves surrounding them, as friends who would fain 
shield from the public gaze a modest and retiring maiden. 
In this sweet season, when beautiful sights and deli- 
cious sounds are rife upon earth, and the air and the 
waters are stirring with animated creatures called into 
action by the dulcet voice and balmy breath of Spring; 
—when, to use the words of Mrs. Hemans, 

" The perfume and the bloom 

That shidl decorate the flower, 
Are quickening in the gloom 

Of their subterranean bower; 
And the juices meant to feed 

Trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 

To their preappointed roots, 

the ** Coronal" ventures to put forth its first blossom^ 
like the bashful violet, anxious to please, yet filled with 
a modest humility that makes it rather shrink firom, tlian 
«ourt the notice of those to whom it must appeal for 
support and protection. Oh ! may it meet with that 
sympathy and favour, which shall be to it as the sun^ 
shine and the dew, by which its lovely prototype is 
nourished and fed ; so shall it long continue to burgeon 
and blow, and send its perfume through the length and 
breadth of our beloved county ; so shall it remain as a 
fadeless wreath wherein are entwined the choicest flowers 
her soul produces, and go down to posterity as a memo- 
rial of the genius and ability of her children. 

The stormy March has come ! we hear him shout- 
ing and trumpeting over the far-distant hills, like a herald 
proclaiming good tidings ; we see his ruddy face, like a 
sunburst, irradiating the plaiui and we know that the reign 
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of Winter is over, that genial days aud balmy nighls are 
at haud — nights of song aud days of sunshine — wbea 
Nature, recovertug from the torpor which has so long en- 
chained her faculties, resumes her labour of love,— 4be 
work t^poJDted by the beneticeut Creator who enjoiof 
her, .. To u 

To 

Oh ! how grateful ought wc to be for all the henefilB 
He vouchsafes to shower around us ;^for " His good- 
ness and loving kindness to us and to all men;" — 
His attention uot only to our actual wants and neces- 
sities, but also to our pleasures and enjoyments: — 
"He covereth the hills, as with a garment: Be 
lilleth the hungry with good things, aud the ricfa he 
hath not sent empty away : Neither rewardeth he any 
alter their iDiquities." Merciful ia He, and bountiful, 
and gracious ; and it behovcth us at all limes to acknow- 
ledge His goodness with songs of thankful praise, 
hut more especially at the present season, when Be 
is preparing to render earth beautiful as a garden, and, 
by the unseeu and mysterious workings of His :ill- 
pervading power, prompting the germ to expand and 
the grain to slmot forth its tender blade, whercfrom will 
be produced an abundant supply for the sustainment of 
our physical powers; — alas I too often perverted from 
their right use, or the annals of mankind had not been 
disfigured with so vast an amount of crime ; — there had 
been no records of bloody wars and desperate strivings 
lor an inch of worthless territory ; — of imprisonment* 
and tortures; — of burnings and massacres, for the 
adoption orrejectionofsomepomt of religious belief; — 
of open murders and secret assassinations, prompted by 
cupidity, envy, or jealousy; but Hope, and Love, and 
Gladness would have walked like sister seraphs through 
the world; alike in the hall and collage would have 
dwelt Peace and Plenty ; mankind would have been as 
0D« family drawn together by the bonds of afTeclion, 
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and the geotle influence of tlie Spirit r>f Chriatianitjr 
would liave goneforib tu llie utlerioost parls ol'theearth, 
making for itself a home in every bosom, ant) baoisliing 
ihence superstition, bigotry, and all evil passions. Oh ! 
sadly do we abuse those powers, bolh mental and phy- 
sical, wherewith we are gifted; the immortal mind a^i 
well as the perishable body is rendered subservient Id 
the base uses of our sensual appetites and desires, and 
thus we quench the flame that is within us; — extinguish 
the spark of divine glory, which should be as a lamp to 
light us on the way to eternity, and become doers of 
iniquity, instead of labouring in the vineyard of Him, 
who rewardetb with everluating happiness the workers 
of his gracious will. 

We have been unconsciously led into Ibis digression 
by the nature of our reflections, and shall tiow resume 
the subject with another cjuotatinn from Mrs. Heman's 
beautiful apostrophe to the lirst of March. 



" The riviiying spell 

Has been felt beneath the wave, 
fiy the darmouse in its cell 

And the mole within its cave ; 
And the summer tnbes that creep 

Or in air eicpand their wing, 
Have started from their sleep 

At the summons of the Spring." 



So may our summons have power to call into life and 
energy, within many a Kentish bosom, thoughts and feel- 
ings that may prompt the tuneful lay, the moral essay, 
the tale, wherein amusement and instruction are so inti- 
mately blended, that we derive both wisdom and plea- 
sure from the perusal thereof. So may our call be 
responded to, and the sympathy awakened of many a 
feeling heart and richly-stored mind, in our behalf, that 
they may pour out their hidden treasures to grace our 
pages, and render the " Coronal" worthy of that ex- 
tensive patronage, which we humbly venture to hope 
[Day be bestowed on it ! 
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MARCH, A SONNET. 



Lo ! March— the blustering nuler, eomcs— a cloud 
Ennraps his form wherein ore sleety ahow'n ; 

Over the hills he pipeth, shrill and loud, 
Srsring the aoug-biidsi that amid the borr'rs 
Pour out soft lays unto their paramours ; 

The trees itsnd nodding as he passes, proud 
Of their new livery, oJid the gentle flcm'rs 

For shelter 'neath the banks aiul hedge-rows cnnid. 

A gleam of aimililne flashes o'er the plain, 
The plnyful lomhs amid the meiidows skip, 

The swollow-tribe pursue their apart amain, 
And in the glaasy slream their pinions dip : 

Though rude his greeting, aH rejoice to hear 

The voice of Morcli, for well they know that Spring ii: 



THE FOUR OAKS,* 



^ 



Near Byang wood— the perfect home of song. 
When laughing Spring the universe invokes, 
And Summer hia full majesty uacioaks, 
With bloom and fruitage hia f^r paths among, 
Like glorious manhood resolute and strong, — 
Stand four decrepid, and ancestral oaks : 
These the fell axe of Time, with steady strokes, 
Hath hewn by slow degrees, and smote with wrong I 
1 venerate their looks, and oft and long. 
Have sought abode beneath their dwindling shatb 
And wished th' enquiring traveller had strayed 
To gaze upon this honoured, brother throng ! 
■rtiough bald witli age severe, and far decayed. 
They are the piido and patriarchs of the glade 1 
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FANCY'S NEMOPHILiE, 

A DRAICATIO FBAOMKNT, BT JOHN BRBNT, 

Author qf the " Se^ W^VV " I^« </ Potoiif," ij-c. 

Francbsca. We are all dreamers. — 
When sleep, with starry cirdet, presses down 
The lids of gentle spirits, then, Cleone ! 
In some far land awaking, we again 
The Past live over, and our best affections. 
Memories, and hc^owed thoughts, come throngixi^ round us, 
To melody of rimple songs we loved 
yihsa we were children ;— laugh we then and weep* 
As Faney takes a sad or merry method, 
Bridging the Past and Future with her wand,— 
The morning's brightness with the spectre shadows 
That wttt on midnight — 

Clbom^. Sleep shook off, say what 

Becomes our wakeful vision ? 

Fbancesca. Nay, 'tis Hope, 

Rainbowed with gold and purple, scattering sunlight 
From wings, as chan^g and as beautiful, 
As Fancy ever painted to take flight with : 
Hope has a thousand witcheries, and is Syren 
To all the senses,— Tis the only spirit 
That since the fall of xpan partook his exile. 
Else were the world unpeo]^ed long ere this. 
And Sotitude sole monarch.— 

CLEONSf Canst describe her ;— 

How to some ancient Poet, who, enchanted 
To the touch of his own harp-string, half unconscious, 
Wandering 'neath bowery starlight, by line brooklets,— 
She danced in sihreiy brightness ? 

F&ANd^aciu Hope, they say. 

Has eyes of deepest azure, which the glory 
Qf sunlight cannot dazzle, but makes brighter; 
While in the dens of captives, amid shadows. 
She often dwells, like blue Nemophibe, 
That finds some streak of light in lonely gladness, 
To shake its gentle bells in. 

Vote^-tbe VmnotkiU witiut (vhtch. literally translated, means "the 
ihowy Lover of the Woods." Is a beautiful annual of a blue, hcaTen-adonng 
Spect; though ioiaetiises it drooos detpondingly. It is a naUv^ of Callforfua 
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SONNETS, TO RICHBOROUGH CASTLE, 



I 



A gDrgeoun dream of Roman pride and pow'r 

Thine ivied ruins to the heart reeal. 
And fancy sees tliee gleaminj; o'er the Stour, 

Mttgiiifieent With barhican and waJI. J 

When balmy dews npon the landscape fail, J 
And sunset Bleeps the clouds in golden light, j 

The mind may {licture forth thy proudest hall,—*) 
The haunt of festal sounds and namors bright. 
Thou wcrt the glorious structure of a time. 

When Rome's triumphant eagle wared bis wings 
O'er many a shore and mountain land sublinie, 

Invoked iti song by puels' lyric strings ; 
But now reality before me brings, 
" Silent remains of Cccsars and of Kings 



Throned on the hosom of a sunny hill, 

Behold the wreck of Rome's imperial sway ! 
The ivy to its woJis is clinging still, 

A gloomy mourner o'er its latest day ; 

But sweetest summci-birds attune liifii lay 
Around the Stour that Hows beneath its brow. 

And flowers are kissed to slumber by the ray 
Whicb tints the (blonds with crimson glory now ; 
And conscrmtcd are the dreamless brave 

O'er wliom this castle lifts its mouldering pride. 
Their dirge seems uttered by the rippling wave. 

Their requiem by the pliuntive vnnds is sighed.' 
Oh ! thus, when denth relieves me from my ' 

I fain would have a tomb sublime as theirs 1 



I 
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NETLEY ABBEY ! 



It was during a recent lour in ibe South of England, 
and at the dose of n beautiful Summer's evening, that I J 
found myaelf pacing the desecrated and mined aisles 
Netley Abbey. I had sought thai lonely and seqni 
lered pile, to reflect, uninterruptedly, on the memory of j 
persons and events with which it was connected, and i 
thnt 1 might pass away an hour in the vain occupation 
of recalling to mind the cornpanions of eartieT days: 
for though the illusions of Fancy may repeoplc the void I 
which the lapse of a few brief years will occnsion, yet 1 
who that has reached the meridian of hfe can look ] 
back upon his course without missing, with useless re- ' 
gret, some of those associates who started with bin 
tlie morning of existence and at the commencement of 
bis journey. My ramblings, though silent and solitary, 
were exquisitely delightful ; every object around ine, 
illumined by the moon, seemed to tremble in a robe of 
silver, and as I gazad on that beautiful planet, " walk- 
ing in her brightness" and surrounded by myriads of the 
starry host, 1 indulged in some of those pleasing yet 
melancholy feelings, which so frecjuently pervade us 
when, the world and its attendant anxieties forgot- 
ten, all, for a time, is tranquility and pence. Happy 
indeed are such sensations, and in mercy have they 
been bestowed upon us; for they soften down our coarser 
nature, and enable us rightly to estimate our own posi- 
tion when we reflect upon the days which are gone, the 
IViends which were and the Joys that shall return no 
more. Unheeding the lapse of time, and completely 
absorbed in my meditations, 1 continued towanderabuut 
among the ruins ; now admiring the elegant but de- 
E columns, — now intent upon the flustering ivy 




^^^sam 
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with wbicli tliey were surmounted, and, at intervali, 
giving full scope to (faose beaaliful reveries wfaicli many 
feel, but few, if any. Are able to dencribe, when the 
sviind of a distant village clock rolled through the de- 
serted aisles, and, announcing the hour of raidnigbl, 
aroused me from my pleasing occupation. I prepued 
to leave tmoiedialcly, but could not refrain from a part' 
ing glance at the fair and lovely scene which surrounded 
)ne. The moun vvaa riding in bright magnificence 
through the skies, and silvering with her beams the 
luoss-clad walls, whilst her light streamed between the 
decaying mullions of the arched windows, which, at 
intervals, some fleeting and solitary cloud would throw 
into temporary obscurity, It was indeed a beautiful 
sight. The ruins, lovely even in decay, presented the 
atrongest contrast to what the building must have beeD 
in the days of its splendour, when the solemn hymn of 
praise rolled amid the fretted roofs, reconciling man to 
earth whilst it elevated tiis soul to God. Now fallen 
nnd neglected, its glories had departed, and it seemed 
:is though, in a few brief years, the antiquary might 
search in vain, even for a vestige of its existence. 

Ah, Neaey, sweet Netiey, thy glories are o'er, 
Through Uiine aisles the loud anthem will never peal more ! 
Tliine altars ore fallen, their voCoriea arc dead, 
And the owl and the glow-wonn riae up in their stead. 
Uut at length, having determined on leaving the en- 
chanting place, 1 had advanced several paces on my 
return home, when my footsteps were arrested by a 
soft strain of music ; I paused involuntarily. It was a 
flute, but blown so sweetly that it seemed of no earthly 
origin. I listened, and a strange and awful sensation 
came over me as I recognized the favorite air of a 
departed friend, whose memory had occupied no small 
portion of my thoughts during the evening. It was 
played, too, exactly as he was used to play it, in the 
ityle, with the sape embellishinente, note for note. 
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To describe my feelings would be impossible ; — for a 
moment I imagined tfamt the dead, at that lone hour« 
had really revisited the earth, and that the spirit of my 
friend was indeed the inTisible musician : but no sooner 
had reason resumed her power over my startled senses, 
than I was aware of the improbability of this, and felt 
assured that some lonely wanderer, like myself, was also 
enjoying the tranquil Inuiquet of that quiet place, and 
that I had allowed the ancient building, and the solem- 
nity of the hour, to give an awful colouring to that which, 
at mid-day, had possibly passed unheeded. I was 
resolved, however, to be satisfied, and accordingly exa- 
mined every portion of the Abbey, but no human being 
could I discover, I ascended the dilapidated staircase, 
and stood upon the highest remnant of what had once 
formed a portion of the tower; — the flute was still 
throwing its wild melody over the building. I shouted 
aloud, — ^it ceased ! Again and again did 1 invite the 
minstrel to come forth, but the summons was unattended 
to ; and at length, after exerting every method to dis- 
cover him, 1 left the Abbey with feelings of deep and 
awe-struck melancholy. On reaching the footpath which 
leads to Southampton, I turned to take one more look 
at the scene of my singular adventure ; — that moment 
the music again floated in the night breeze, and my 
friend's beloved melody was resounding through the 
woods ! 

ROFFENSIS. 



Full often, when we ponder on the dead, 

Amid the silence of the stilly niprht, 
The forms of those, so loved and cherished, 

Yet once again are present to the sight ; 
And voices, long since hushed, make music near, 
Tk^ mourner's grief-worn soul to soothe and cheer. 

U' 0. A. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 



Who U she?— Can this be Joy ! 
Who vrith a sonbeam for her guide 
Smoolhly skims the meadows wide ? 

Tell me, tell me, who art thou, 
With the blossom-cinctured brow ; 
And the eye that brightly beams, 
Lighting up the meadow streams ; 
And the voice which makes the grove 
Vocal with the strains of love ; 
And the step which lightly bnuhes 

Hie elastic blades of grass, 
Where the daisy faintly blushes 

As the sighing zephyrs pass ? 

With the form so exquisite, 

Moulded with exceeding grace. 
And the hair like golden Ught, 

Playing round thy seraph face, 
Resting on thy shoulders bare 

Smooth as polished ivorie, 
TeU me, fair one,— creature rare \ 

Comest thou of land or sea ? 
Circe of the potent spell ; 
Ariadne in her shell ; 
Cynthia of the look serene, 
Nay, e*en Venus, beautjr's queen, 

Never, sure, had charms like thee ! 

Art thou a Sylphid of the moimtain. 
Or a Spirit of the foimtain ;— 

An Oread, or Naiad, 
Or Hamadryad of the wood. 

Or a pearly Neread 
From beneaUi the crystal flood. 
Seeking if she can discover 
Where is hid her mortal lover ? 



Sure, oh, sure the dsdal earth 
Ne'er produced a thing so bright ; 

Art thou of immortal birth ? 
Cradled on Olympus' height ? 
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Did Apollo's glowing numbers 
Lull thee to tibine infant slumbers ? 
Did the sacred Nine bend o'er thee 

And thy young soul consecrate ? 
Fain, oh, fain would I adore thee ; 

Give me then to know thy state ; 
Art thou Fay, or art thou Fairy, 

Or a gentle Peri sent 
Down to caution the unwary 

On their own destruction bent ? 
Art thou Ceres, art thou Flora, 

Art thou one of the three Graces ? 
Art thou Zephyr— loved Aurora ? 

Dwellest Uiou in secret places, — 
Sacred groves, where ne'er the rude 
Foot of man did dare intrude. 

Springing up on Mount Auaonian ; 
Or amid the spicy perfume 
Of the shrubs, that richly bloom 

On those gem-like isles— Ionian ? 

Dost thou in a sunbeam dweU, 
Or beneath a crystal well. 
Where the waters bubble out 
Spreading verdure round about ; 
Or in cup of daffodil 
Takest thou of sleep thy fill, 
Fed with honey, which the bee 
Gladly gathereth for thee ? 

Art thou Thetis— ocean-bom, — 

Atalanta swift of flight,— 
Dian of the sounding horn, — 

Triton-worshipped Amphitrite ? 
Oh, no ! now thy name I know, 
By thy bright hair's golden flow. 
By that blooming cheek of thine 
Like the sun-kissed nectarine ; 
By that eye of fire so fidl, 
And that shape so beautifid. 
Moving gracefully along 

As thou walkedst upon air ; 
By that sweet voice raised in song 

And the chalice thou dost bear ; 
Thou art— yes ! art thou not Hebe, 

Nectar-bearer to the Gods ? 
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" Bless yon, no Sir, my name's Phoebe, 
That's my name, Sir,— Phoebe Dodds \ 

Dairy-maid to Fanner Giles, 
"Where the work is hard, Sir,— very 1 

But I mosttimes sings and smiles, 
'Cause, you see, my heart is merry ; 

And I trip along so lightly. 

That they call me Phoebe Sprightly." 

*^ I couldn't in a sunbeam dwell, — 

Shouldn't like to live on honey ; 
As to jumping down a well, 

I woulcGi't, Sir, for any money : 
How you talk about my hair, 

'Tiai't golden. Sir, but sandy ; 
For shame ! my shoulders are not bare> 

This is muslin. Sir ;— how handy 
A pair of spectacles would be, 

Such as most old people wear. 
To assist your eye-«ght ;—8ee ! 

Tis a jug of earthenware 
Not a what-d'ye-call-it thing 
In which I am carrying 
Milk, for poor old Widow Wrothing, 
Master gives it her for nothing. 

With the very best intention, 
'Cause die's blind, and deaf, and lame '; 

Of the ladies that yon mention, 
There is not a single name 
Known to me ; 
Let me see ! 
Listen, Sir, there's Mary Dawson, 
Kitty Clive, and Nancy Lawson, 
Susan Cole, and Harriet Collins, 
Lucy, Jane, and Sarah Rollins, 
Mercy Stokes, and Moggy Meakins, 
Nelly Scott, and Norah DeakLns, 
Martha Norris at the mill, 
(She walks out with Brother Bill,) 
•Miss Euphemia at the Hall, 

At the Tum^Hke, Susan Prout, 
There, Sir, that I think is all, 

Who are living hereabout." 

H. G. A. 
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MISFORTUNE. 

Alas, alas ! for all things beautiful ! — 

The youngy the fiiir, the genUe whom we cherish, 
These are the £bwers that Death delights to cull, 

And stem Misfortune daUy bids to perish : 
And oh ! alas for Friendship's holy tie, 
For Love and every earth-bom sympatiiy ; 
For health, and peace, and purity, and joy, 
AD, all. Misfortune's hand may soon destroy 1 

Alas, alas ! for each ambitious aim, — 

For all the sehemes the heart in youth may build, 
The hope of honour, and the thirst for fame, 

By stem Misfortune's hand too soon are chill'd : 
Though youth's first tears may fall like summer rain, 
Which pleasure's sunbeam qmcldy dries again,' 
A tempest gathers, darker than the first, 
And the heart's desolated, ere it burst 

Alas, alas ! for all the jo3r8 of earth ! 

Yet there are feelings of a higher mould, 
Which own a better a more lofty birth. 

Which never fade, nor ever can grow cold ; — 
Feelings, which light the soul with such a ray. 
As cannot know or dimness or decay ; — 
Feelings, like placid streams, that ever flow 
All undisturbed, when gales of sorrow blow. 

Chatham. Frances m. 80«tt. 



THE BANKS OP STOUR, 

A BALLAD, BT W. H. FRIDBAUXV 

Author qf " LayM f^ aU Hearts," Sfc. 

There is a stream whose waters flow 
Through many a fair and lovely vale, 

Bestowing health with roseate glow, 
To failing strength and features pale; 
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It flows for all with equal aim, 
The pride alike of rich and poor, 

And would you ask its honoured name. 
Be mine to sing — the pastoral Stour. 

That peaceful stream emotion brings, 

And memories pure of youthful glee, 
When flattering Hope outstretched her wings, * 

Expectant as the simmier bee : 
Let others sing the Doon and Trent, 

Yet none my lingering thoughts shall lure ; 
I love my own romantic Kent, 

And best I love— the banks of Stour. 

'Twas there I wooed my Mary young, 

From stormy passions far apart, 
The music of her silver tongue 

Woke the glad echoes of my heart; 
When age is stealing on me fast. 

And Death his arrow pointeth sure, 
Entwined with Mary's love, shall last, 

Remembrance of the banks of Stour ! 



THE VIOLET, 

BT GEORGE NASH, 

Author of " The Outcast^" "A Treatise on the Drama," ^-c. 

The Violet, the Violet ! 

How deep its tint of richest blue, 
An amethyst in emerald set. 

Its tiny leaflets wet with dew ; 
We touch, to mar it, with regret, 

And then its perfume, sweeter yet ! 
The primrose and the cowslip too, 
Are fair of form and bright of hue, 
But of all the flowers that e'er I met. 
Give me the sweet blue Violet ! 
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ON THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OF KENT, 

BT THB AUTHOB OF 

" The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland:' 

Kentish people are wud to be rery proud of their 
county, not only on account of its natural beauty, but 
also because of the supposed bravery and politeness of 
its inhabitants. Certain it is that Caesar said of the men 
of Kent (the Cantii) that they were renmrkable for their 
superior civiUty of manners ; and certain it is, too, that 
a great political historian of modern times, has pro- 
nounced that their descendants have preserved this 
distinction. The bravery of the Keotisb [leople in the 
olden time is on record, and we enjoy its fruits in the 
privileges, with which some parts of our county have long 
been endowed : and perhaps it is not only excusable, 
but quite natural, that the men of Kent should range 
tbeflMselves beside their banner of the Horse rampant, 
bearing the bold motto Invicta, with a feeling of 
complacency, in the courage of themselves and their 
neighbours. 

It is not for one bom and educated among them, 
to say how far the predilections founded on any 
excettencies of the people of Kent may be correct. If 
the writer of these pages were to claim any superiority 
for her county, it should be based on the extreme beauty 
of its scenery ;— on the richness and variety of its soil 
and landscape. Kent does not indeed possess the 
grainier features of picturesque scenery. It has not 
any thing so sublime as a mountain, nor any lakes with 
their broad sheets of deep blue, lying among the 
wooded glens. Jt can boast no cataracts, which like 
that on the banks of Derwent Water, foam over the 
rocks. We have however a long range of hills ex- 
tending themselves across the county, some of them, 
high enough to make a strong man pause and take 
c 
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brealh as be mounts them ; and sntne of them, gloomy 
enough to appear almost sublime, when the twilight with 
its mistiness comes down upon them, anJ the travellei 
is passing over tliem alone. We have too a beauliful 
river, now wiitening into a broad expanse, and beario); 
upon its bosom "those who go down to the sea in ships," 
&nd washing the stunted plants of the salt marsheB, ot 
the shores of busy towns : now narrowing into a little 
streamlet, and murmunng through the sedgy grass, and 
the wild flowers of the green meadows. It winds iu 
devious course far away over the landscape, and we 
may stand on the chalky hills, at a distance, or on the 
old road, which tlie Koniana have bequeathed to ue, 
and trace it for njany miles, yet never lose sight of its 
slender line. Spencer, in his " Faerie Queene" gives 
a beautiful allegorical description of our river, which 
seemed 

" Lihe silver, sprinUeil here nnd there. 
With glittering apanga, tbtlt did UkC stars ( 

liewhere, too, he calls it 



" The adt Medway, thai trickling stieni 
AdutcQ the dales of Kent, 
Till with his elder brother Thames 
His brackish waves be bleat." 



^^"f 



We have said that the chief charm of Kent lies in 
extreme fertility. Every thing seems to flourish. 
Hop gardens are like wide spreading bowers, with their 
rich bines and golden clusters. Corn-fields, meadow 
lands, orchards, flower-plots,- — ^all are luxuriant alike. 
The hedge-rows, gay with summer flowers, but particu- 
larly with that one which indicates a chalky soil — the 
traveller's joy, or wild clematis, — seem to reqaire the 
hand of man, rather to restrain, than promote their 
growth; and the laind naturally associates with this 
ahundancc of vegetation thoughts of peace and plenty, 
»nd becomes imbued with the cheerfulness of the land- 
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Some modem writers have said that the love of 
country is merely a modificatioD of selfishness ; that we 
love it because it has produced us. We must leave 
philosophical disquisitions to those who better under- 
stand them, but, perhaps, many of our readers will, like 
us, disbelieve these statements, and persist in the good 
old faith, that the Amor Patrice is a noble and virtuous 
feeling, and think themselves none the more selfish that 
they entertain a peculiar regard for their native county, 
or because they verily believe that the meadows on 
which they gathered daisies in childhood, are the 
greenest and sunniest of all £ngland. We, who hold 
this belief, have at least the persuasion of Sir Walter 
Scott on our side, witness his oft-quoted lines, beginning 

** Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!" 

In offering a few slight remarks upon the vegetable 
productions of the county, we intend chiefly to advert 
to those cultivated products, which while they are not 
peculiar to Kent, yet form a prominent feature in its 
scenery. We must not linger among the flowers, nor 
pause to tell how these singular blossoms, the fly and 
bee orchis, are scattered over the chalky eminences ; 
nor how the rare yellow anemone is found in some of 
our woods ; nor dwell upon the beauty of the common 
white one, which at springtide carpets our every copse 
and leafy glade, though in the adjoining counties it is 
never seen. Neither may we tarry to describe gl«ns 
made purple with the violet, or decked with clumps of 
sulphur-coloured primroses ; but proceed at once to the 
Hop Garden. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE DEATH OF MARK ANTHONY, 

BT DILNOT SLADDENy 

Author of " The Northmen*' " Spirit of Beauty/' 8fc. 

There's anguish seated on his paUid brow, 

And dark despair within his glazing eye ; 
For Death's dread sceptre bids the mightiest bow, 

Heedless of kingly power. Yes ! thou must die ! 

To the dim realms of deep eternity 
There is but one drear entrance, and the grave 

Heeds not the warrior's arm, nor beauty's sigh, — 
Receives alike the monarch and the slave, 
And clasps within its arms the beauteous and the brave. 

And this is he whose mail-clad arm has striven 
For the wide empire of eternal Rome ; 

Like the tall ship by lurid lightning riven, 
He sinks ; an alien from his youthful home, 
Betrayed and Mendless, and around him come 

Pale, trembling sycophants, with nerveless limb, 
And cheeks as bloodless as the ocean foam, 

And his brain staggers, and his sight grows dim, 
As flit the shades of 'i'hrones in mockery to him. 

Raised on the couch, with flowing hair, is seen 

The lovely victor o'er the sons of power ; 
Fair Cleopatra, — that luxurious queen 

Melting as Venus in her Paphian bower ; 

Love hailed her coming, and Joy told her dower ; 
Warm as the seasons of her sun-bom dime, 

But false and fleeting as the changeful hour; 
Who left a nfuue to all approaching time 
Circled with rosy snules, but not unstained by crime. 

And one approaches with officious hand 
To staunch the life-tide as it redly flows 

From self-inflicted wound, as runs the sand 
Of Father Time's own hour-glass, when he mows 
The fields of life, whereon the har\'est grows 

That fills the gamers of the dreaded tomb ; 
And howls the fiEdthful dog, whose instinct knows 

That anguish dwelleth in that house of doom ; 
And fades thy sinking star, unstable Child of Rome 1 
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** Bring me aorae wine !" the pale TriumTir cried; 

The wijie was brought him, with an eager hand 
He grasped the goblet, and the purple tide 

In madness quaffed, as drinks the scorching land 

The evening shower ; then for an instant manned 
His spirit for the struggle, and one sound 

In phrensied accents came ; the wasting sand 
Tarried a moment, till, with victory crowned, 
Death stilled his vaiying pulse, and silence dwelt around! 



THE WINTER WREATH. 



Nat, tell me not of Summer flowers, — 
Of charms that with the sun have fled, 

Which but expand in brighter hours. 
And when we need them most, are dead. 

They seem too much like friends, we meet 
Around the festive board alone ; 

The smiles of joy who throng to greet, 
But when gridT overflows, are gone. 

'Twere all in vain for me to seek. 
From 'mid its thorns to pluck the rose ; 

No lily's bell may I betgeaik, 
Now in my chaplet to dispose. 

For sudi as these 111 not rqpine, 
There are to me some dearer Car ; 

As travellers, after day's decline, 
Behold appear a friendly star. 

The holly's everlasting green 

My fav'rite Winter Wreath shall be, 

The ruby berries will be seen^ 
When others fail to sbine for me. 

Nor riiall I need the gentie grace, 
The lighter tint, and frailer stem, 

CShrysa&tiiemum's soft waoben rays, 
AM meek hep^cM ioat them. 



i 
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Complain not that I thus neglect 

For meaner charms, the garden's pride ; 

' Tis needless bidding me reflect 
On those which all the praise divide. 

When rose and lily next exist, 
Their beauty and perfume I'll wear; 

But blame not, that I still persist 
To think my Winter Wreath more fair. 



FLOWERS. 

Suppose, that on awaking 
Some morning from repose. 

We saw the green earth studded o'er 
With every flower that blows. 

Suppose, until that moment 
We ne'er had seen a flower; — 

That one had never graced the earth, 
Even it. Eden's bower. 

Reader ! art thou a lover 
Of those gay and lovely things ? 

Then thou canst feel the force and drift 
Of my imaginings ; 

Nor wilt thou roughly blame the hand 
Which paints the rapturous thrill. 

That at a glorious sight like this, 
The gazer's heart would fill. 

Think, should we ask these visitants 
Their birth place, and their home 4 

If they had come to stay with us, 
Or were again to roam ? 

And should we gaze upon the rose. 

In its rich variety. 
And ask what hand had mingled thus 

Its graduated dye ; 
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And who had given the luscious scent, 

Which from its ambush stole, 
Spreading luxurious influence 

Like music o'er the soul ? 

We, who had seen the stars career 

Still in their nightly dance. 
Should we look on these " gems of earth," 

And say they came by chance ? 

No, in the lily's grandeur, 

And in the rose's hue ; 
In the bright dahlia's gorgeousness. 

In the violet's eye of blue ; 

In the pencilling of the passion flower, 

In its deep mysterious sign. 
All hearts would feel, all lips confess, 
TTieir Maker U divine. 
Trthfleet. mary. 



THE WATER LILY, 

A SONNET, BY T. L. MERRITT, 

Author of ^' The Castle of CMnon" and other Poems, 

Pale lovely flower, that, — like a Naiad fair, — 
Art throned upon the blue, translucent wave. 
In which thou dost thy virgin bosom lave, 
Pure as a snow-flake fallen from heaven there ; 

Emblem of hope to me thou dost appear, 
And I have mused o'er thee full many a time. 
Wreathing thy silver blossoms with my rhyme, 
Till starlight trembled on the waters clear : 

Though storms have rudely o'er thy bosom swept, 
A moment welming thee, yet thy calm smile 
Hath ever beamed more brightly through the gloom ; 

So when desponding man, bowed down, hath wept 
O'ercast by grief's dark shadows for awhile, 
Hope, smUing, speaks of happiness to come. 
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THE PERUVIAN HELIOTROPE. 

The pure, the gentle Heliotrope ! 

It is a fairy thing ; 
And it looketh upward evermore, 

With an air of worshipping ; 
As a child that gazeth on the sky 
Hour after hour, entrancedly, 
As void of motion and intent, 
As lost in mute bewilderment ; 
As heedless of its playmate's call, 
And sights and sounds terrestrial, 
As though the spirit hence had flown 
To visit starry realms unknown, 
In search of joys, that are not found 
Within mortality's dim rouad. 

The bright, the balmy Heliotrope I 

It is a fragrant thing ; 
And the bees delight to hover near 

Where it is blossoming : 
Its tint is like the summer sky, 
When not a cloud thereon doth lie ; 
It comes from sunny realms afar. 
As lovely as a beaming star. 
To beautify with modest grace 
Its chosen, lowly dwelling place ; 
So Resignation from above, 
A token of Almighty love, 
Descends, the grief-worn soul to cheer. 
And smile away the sufferer^s tear. 



GENIUS. 

Gbnivs, thou art a sacred gift, 

For noblest purpose given ; 
Man's grovelling soul firom earth to lift 

And bear it up to Heaven ; 
A relic of the tree whioh stood 

In Eden's garden's bowers. 
When man was glorious and goody 

Nor had abused his powers. 

H* O. ▲. 



I 
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AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG AtTllOB.S. 

Brelbren ! 

My heart yearaelh tovards ynu, and I 
wish to do Tou good ! Take the advice, tliea, that I an 
about to offer, and lose nu time [a putliug it in execution. 
As you loTeyour lives, hang yourselves ; — pray do ! for I 
want ynu out of my way. 1 wish to get on myself, aixl 
there are loo many of us, therefore in the true spirit of 
benevolence and brothorJy love, I beseech you to l>eu 
the troubles of your lot no longer. Yes, hang your- 
selves, or petition for the exclusive use of the Monument, 
and, as your aspirations are great, so let your fall be f 
But, seriously ; unless you have health which you ar% 
williog to ruin, a life which you can consent to wastet 
and a fortune to spend, ilreain not of becoming puela. 
Many qualifications besides ability are necessary to 
enable a poet to achieve success ; he must also have 
pettcTerance and fortitude, ambition and enterprise, ^^ 
and, above all, fortune !— not only good fortune with ^H 
respect to his undertakings, but fortune in its more sub> ^^H 
Stan lial sense — money 1 The fame of the Poelia what ^^M 
all literary men wish for, and most young authors aim ^^ 
at ; and yet, of all our living Poets, how many will be 
read two hundred years hence } — one, if one. Every 
age has its favourite authors. Every wave of the men- 
tal sea rolls up some Jewel from its depths, and many 
lie on tile beach neglected. The structures of one ago 
are levelled that their ruins may serve as the foundation! 
for the next to build on, nnd are buried beneath its 
erections, Hnw many nohlu works are even now en- 
tirely lost to us, lying hidden, like the temples of Egypt 
beneath the sand of successive ages. But en anant .' 
Tonjours lUez is my motto ; if we cannot write for ^^_ 
postprity, we'll write for ourselves, und God help out ^^H 
children if they have to read all we leave behind us. ^^| 
I Tu none does the future present so dazzling a pro>^^^H 
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spect as to the young autlior, be is starting o 
which has been traversed by those, whose names he is 
accustomed to booour, almost to worship. There U no 
height loftier than that, to which this path ma^ conduct 
him ; he may obtain the love and honour of bia con- 
temporaries, the renown of posterity ; yea ! time itB<:lf 
may form but a halo round the orb of bis fame. On the 
other band are poverty, neglect, the stings of disap- 
pointed ambition, the aneers of a. world ever ready to 
mock at failure; the neglect of friends, the assumed 
superiorily of those of his own profession, to whom for- 
tune alone gives the ascendency, and, it may be, the 
insulting condolence of those, who, wanting both heart 
and mind to estimate the motives that influenced bim, 
only see in his failure the consequence of weak infatua- 
tion, or obstinate folly : these, — (he arrogance of mere 
wealth, — all these the humble author roust often endure. 
Nor does his more fortunate rival walk a tbornless path. 
Fame is composed of two dements, praise itnd blame ; 
the calumnies of rivals are thorns in bis pillow. There 
are wounds to be taken in the struggle for ascendancy, 
and they are often thosewounds that injure the cbaraclei 
most. The chivalrous honour, the unwavering troth, 
the disinterested and devoted benevolence that udorned 
it on the outset; — all those virtues that gave its best 
title to be loved and valued, are they generally strength- 
ened or weakened in such a contest ? Men roust be 
rough-shod for ambition's ways : — the path of Fame is 
often a miry one, and it winds up a steep ascent, but at 
the top is that glorious Temple — the Pantheon of 
Genius : there the memories of the great are enshrined; 
there their Statues are worshipped ! 

For the benefit of those who arc similarly circum- 
!itanced, we will imagine an author setting out on his 
career. >Ve will suppose bira to he a man of talent, 
nay, we will give biro the highest possible rank, that of 
genius. Of course his ambition is to become a Poet ; 
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the fame of our national bards has sounded in his ear, 

till it has awoke his slumbering aspirations ; he has 

studied their works with enthusiasm ; his mind has been 

like a flower feeding on light, and has become imbued 

with thoughts glorious as rainbow-hues. He knows 

that there are difficulties to be surmounted, and sets out 

determined to conquer them. Yes, the omnipotent 

power of his own genius shall carry him triumphantly 

through ! He accordingly sits down to the composition 

of a poem. 

" There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which poets only know, 

says Cowper ; there is a pleasure in weaving the figures 
and culling the flowers of thought ; there is exultation 
of heart when a happy idea, or apt illustration occurs 
to the mind ; to riot and to revel in sweet thoughts is 
the bard's luxury and privilege, and in this he may now 
indulge awhile. He already hears in imagination the 
acclamations with which the world will hail the dis- 
covery of a NEW Poet, and when he reflects that some 
bright eye, will beam the happier for his success, his 
exultation is at its height. As the work proceeds he 
occasionally reads such reviews as fall under his notice; 
he is anxious to know if any rival has stepped in before 
him, and he frequently sees works slighted, which, had 
they been written fifty years since, would have insured 
their authors permanent fame ; but as he knows nothing 
of them» he concludes that they are not worthy public 
notice, and feels encouraged on that very account. A 
particular review has complained of the barrenness of 
the times in poetic feeling; with what rapture will it re- 
ceive his production ! He has yet to learn that most 
reviewers apportion their notice of a work less by its 
intrinsic merit, than by the dep:ree of fame which the 
author already possesses. Well, we will now suppose 
the poem completed, and, as we imagined him a man 
of genius, we will consider it worthy of its author. 
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Manuscript in band he is nnw traversing thesfii 
London, the arena where, first or last, his pretensinns 
mnst be decided, and where ho hits just arrived. He 
reaches Alberinarle street, an(l,s(anding on the opposite 
pavement, contemplates the door through which the 
works of our last great Poet found their way to the 
world, and almost wonders the aspect of the house hu 
not something peculiar in it. He crosses the road ; he 
ascends the steps, Ihiisc very steps his great predecessor 
has moat probably trodden before him, nay, the very 
handle nf the door has been encircled by Byron's hand, 
and he retains it in his own grasp a moment longer on 
that account. Let us pass over his interview with the 

bookseller,. " Mr. M y has made up his mind not 

to publish any more poetry i can't ask you to leave it, 

. Sir; it would not be read," is the subordinate's reply, 

and our Poet marches out of the shop fully determined 

to make the fortune of some inferior publisher. Ha 

sees through it all; "Mr. M y does not wish toreise 

a rival whose fascinating writinss would iulerfere with 
the sale of Lord Byron's works." Ue apjilies to Mr. 

B y, then another, and another after him ; with 

equal success. " Poetry a mere drug, — can't loulc at 
it — can't waste time. Sir I" These are his answers, 
and disappointed, if not dispirited, he returns home. 
The poem is afterwards published at the expense of his 
friends, and not a copy is sold except through their in- 
fluence ; the reviews slight it, just as he bad seem thea 
do hundreds before ; on<; descants on the binding, au- 
other on the paper, and a third nn the type, and that 
which had complainedofthedeficiency of poetic feeling, 
and from which be expected so much, passes it over 
with a few pithy remarks u|Kin poetry in general, and 
that of the present age in particular, without saying one 
word on the book itself. His next production meets 
with a similar fate. He is sliil however determined tu 
succeed, and now writes a drama and soiue short Wtt* 
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cles for nmgazlnes ; they are returned to him, and he 
feels his hopes break ooder him. He tries again and 
agaioy and either reliiKjuishes the idea of |>ursuing a 
literary Ufe, or becomes after re|ieated and wearying 
efforts a miscellaneoas contributor to |ieriodicalsy or 
perhaps his heart breaks in the struggle. Alas ! often 
is the Nec^ite of Literature but inyested with the 
gown (o become its martyr ! 

To prove that this picture is not overdrawn, we can 
narrate a parallel case. It is that of a young man, 
who had poblisheil one or two imaginative works, and, 
as his friends could no longer support him, he came to 
London with the pnqiose of endeavouring to sustain 
himself by contributing to periodicals. He had no 
literary acquaintance in the great city, but he set himself 
industriously to work, and soon completed an article 
which he instantly forwarded to the editor of a popular 
magazine ; it was rejected, as were many others which 
succeeded it. His small capital grew less and less. 
•With a trembling hand and a mind distracted by the 
fear of approaching want, he applied himself sedulously 
to the production of another work, the subject of which 
be conceived would be more agreeable to the public 
taste, than any which he had attempted before, and he 
strained his mental powers in its investigation, and 
lavished the flowers of his fancy in adorning it ; when 
oonpleted he was almost starving, and incapable from 
physical weakness of writing any more. The first day 
of the month arrived, and, openiug the magazine to 
which it had been sent, he found his own initials among 
the list of rejected contributors. He hurried to the 
bookseller's to regain his MS, meetine: on his way many 
of those unfortunate wrecks of gentility, who had be- 
come like him, the victims of authorship ; he glanced 
on Ins own thread-bare attire, which reminded him that 
he had now become one of their wretched fraternity ; 
and, as the shopman returned his parcel he fancied a 
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smile of derision was in his countenance, and rushed 
into the street, almost maddened by shame and despair. 

A few days afterwards found him a houseless wan- 
derer, without the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger ; night came on ; he stood in one of the great 
thoroughfares of the city; a crowd of fellow beings 
swept continually past, but what cared they for him ? 
He looked through the blinds of a window ; there was 
a merry party within ; but what cared they for him ? 
Kich men in their carriages were hurrying by, and he 
could distinguish fair forms in those carriages too, hot 
what cared they for him ? Would they think of the 
starving, but still proud man, whom they had passed in 
the streets ? — He ! a lonely unit in humanity's total, 
what cared the world for him ? the crushing of a lap- 
dog beneath the wheel of a coach might affect society 
more than his perishing of want would do ; and as these 
thoughts passed through his mind, he was almost 
tempted to throw himself under the chariots of the rich and 
proud, by whom his sufferings were unheeded. Wealth 
was around him, and he had not the means of subsist- 
ence ; stately palaces rose up on all sides, and he had 
not a shelter for his head. He passed the night in the 
streets ; morning found him fainting with fatigue, cold, 
and hunger ; our laws have made destitution a crime, 
and he was dragged as an offender before the mis-named 
Bar of Justice ! He soon afterwards sailed for a dis- 
tant colony, where he obtained some humble situation 
and where he still remains. 1 his was the fate of a man 
of good education, knowledge and ability, and Ae was 
a Poet ! 

The foregoing is a melancholy picture, " 'Tis true, 
'tis pity; pity 'tis, 'tis true;" but who is to blame? 
Publishers must look to their own interest, Managers 
to theirs, and Editors have their regular contributors. 
If a man undertakes a desperate enterprize, he must be 
ready to endure the consequences of a failure. The tree 
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of literature is hard to climb, but there are golden fruits 
oa the topmost branches, and on them the light of Fame 
shines too. Pubhshers are not always niggardly, on the 
contrary, they are often generous, when they think it to 
their interest to be so, and there have been instances of 
late in which they have injured their own fortunes by 
over liberality to favourite authors ; but the literary 
debutant should be informed, as an equipoise to this, 
that when great authors are pampered, little ones are 
starved, — the beer of the latter is diminished to add to 
the former's champaign ! 

There is a brotherhood between literary men, nor are 
they the ill-natured race which in their angry moods, 
they describe each other to be, and it will generally be 
found that they themselves speak well of those reviews 
that aim rather to encourage than repress the efforts of 
young authors. Politics is the Gorgon of society, it 
turns men into stones, but shut the door on its ugly phy- 
siognomy, and literary society is the most pleasant in the 
world. Give me an hour's recreation with a man of 
letters, and though he had the inhumanity to cut up my 
last work, and the bad taste to refuse my last article ; 
yet should I suspend my animosity, and even if I 
had him in the power of my pen, would spare him. 
Yes, if a literary life has its trials and struggles, it has 
also its counterbalancing pleasures. Fancy, the beau- 
tifier and adorner of life, — Fancy is our mistress, 
Reason our stern schoolmaster, and if the latter gives 
us a hard task to perform, the former generally contrives 
to enliven it with her presence ; and when the toil is over, a 
short dalliance with her is sweet indeed ! It is something 
to feel that, however humble our condition, we are still 
of the same bouse with those whose names we honour 
most, and never-dying hope ceases not to whisper that 
our names may some day be enrolled with theirs. To 
be remembered is man's wish, and this wish twines itself 
with every effort of the literary man. 
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Finally, the author of this, — he who has paioted tlie 
horizon of letters in colours so dark, and who gave such 
unple€U3ant advice at the commencement of his addrew, 
is one who, come weal or come woe, will still be 

AN AOTHOR. 



LINES ON LANDER'S TOMB, IN THE ISLAND OF 

FERNANDO PO; 

By Richard JohnSt Author of ** Ascension" S^e, 

In the silent depth of the forest shade. 

Behold the traveller's rest ! 
Discovery*s martyr in death is laid, — 
He is gone where, the Great Discovery mad6, 

His soul is with the blest 

He had traced the course of the Quorra*s tide, 

The doubt of ages past ; 
And England praised, till in patriot pride. 
The traveller returned to his work, and died, — 

The wanderer rests at last! 

When the negro's grateful hymns resound 

Along the Quorra's shore ; 
When, light to the gentiles spreading round. 
The prince, the chief, and the slave unbound, 

Shall at the Cross adore ; 

When the bondsmen of man and of Satan freed 

The christian's rights assume ; 
Afric, ashamed of her murderous deed. 
By the forest growth and the giant weed, 

May hide her victims tomb : 

But Lander's name shall to memory rise, 

\\Tiile rolls the Quorra wave ; 
And the scene of his daring enterprize 
Shall tell of his fame, though the travdler lies 

Where none may find his grave. 
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mE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF A MAN OF KENT, 

No. I, 

BX foUo^nng papers ajre from the pen of an intimate friencU 
id ha^e been left at my ditj^oial, as will appear from an 
:tir(ict t)^.ow. Tliey are selections from a large number, the 
mainder of which, perchance, will one day appear, should the 
eeption of these be sufficiently encouraging. There may be a 
w, very few, I am confident, who will recognise the paternity 
' these fragments, either f^om their style, or the opinioiu 
[pressed in them. To that few I need not say one word respect- 
g the author, for they must have known him well ; and those 
bo knew him not, will have little curiosity to learn the personal 
story of one, whose name, while he lived, was not written on 
e world's high places ; and who resteth now 

" I'ombless, with no remembrauce over him." 

onceming his actions, good and evil, I will therefore be mute, 
id leave his own tongue to speak in the words which he hath 
:itten, The succeeding quotation from his will, is in his own 
ind-writing. 

** This is my will ! — dictatorial enough, certainly, for a dead 
an, such as I soon shall be. But such is the pride of man. 
^e axe continually yearning to extend our dominion over the 
ture : we would rule, even from out the kingdom of death, aJ. 
ough we have yet to learn what it is to die. In life, how are 
ur actions controlled by circumstances! Can we be more 
>werful when life has departed ? Our thoughts cry — Nay ; — 
it not so our actions. They are as if we dreamed that we 
uld resolve, command, and be obeyed from the sepulchre. 
58 — solemn farce — this is my will! 

" S , somewhere herein you are appointed my executor 

n good set terms.' I have been, as you well know, a great 
ribbler in my time ; and to you I confide the produce of my 
kshed. You have carte blanche as to the disposid of my MSS. 
* Take, bum, and destroy* — if you will; or print, publish, and 
11— if you can. I believe I have no more to give. My follies 
dave distributed to the world by instalments, year after year ; 
d a trusty steward the world has been ; not hiding them in a 
pkin, but doubling them, and trebling them, until, wherever I 
cned, did I Vreceive mine own with usury.' 
" Let me lie bieneath the turf, with no stone to mark my rest- 
5 place. What have I to do with a monument, while so many 
England's mightiest sleep in unworthy sepulchres ? And if I 
d any virtues, let them be ' interred with my bones,' that we 
ly rise together at ^e last day." 
D 
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It may be BcarccJy necessary to remark, that the 
contained in this sLugular paragniph huve been obeyed, as fur i 
posaihie. Few are they who know the place of my friend'i 
' narrow honse.' 1 will now proceed to moke Bome aelectiom 
from hU gleamngs in the field of literature. The foUowing: 
though but D iiBgiiient, ia, I believe, as perfect as the anthoi in- 
tended to moke it, even if he had lived to thiii day. S. 

THE DESTROYER. 
T years are many — even beyond itie utmost concep- 
tion of human reason, — yet is mine age unscathed by 
(he finger ol' decay. I am immorlal, — etbereal, — 
miserable; baunted by un departing hopes, which never 
can be realized, — ibal wither and revive, but to beonu 
more withered, — are hourly crushed and revivified, bni 
10 be crushed again. My existence is in uncenaioly 
■nd suspense. 1 am denied even the rel'uge uf despair. 

f All that ia beautiful I love, and love but to destroy. 

.«All living things hate me, yet fear and flee me in their 
hatred : still 1 yearn to mingle with life. 1 come, and 
life is not. My steps are the graves of men. In my 
glance is a consuming fire ; in my breath a deTounng 
pestilence ; in my presence the solilude of death. 

Expand thy soul, O mortal! Stretch thy tbougbts 
far, far through the immensity uf the past, aud mark— 
if thou canst mark it— that most distant part of d«liua- 
ble time, where, to thine imjierfect understandinf, 
time seems almost identical with eternity. It tnai 
then, deep in the abysm of innumerable ages, that I 
tirstkncw the thrill of existence; not weak in frame, 
not powerless in intellect; not the child of sin and the 
inheritor of sorrow, but fresh from the will of the Parent 
of All, 3S near to His perfection as the creature can 
approach to the attributes of his Creator; — and I was 
destined to behold even in their utter — their tremendous 
boundlessness, the glories of Hini, who, though invisi- 
ble in His workings, is ever seen in (he Majesty of Uis 
works. Hast thou not traced Him, U man ! in tiM 
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pathways of the universe ? Hast thou not imagined 
His footsteps on the waters of the great deep? Hast 
thoa not pictured Him in the vastncss of Ktemity, 
feared Him in Nature*s convulsions ; worshipped Him 
in her serenity ; or loved Him in the peacefulness 
of thine own heart ? If thou canst answer — nay, this 
record is not for thee. 

Enough. — I was created : and high among the 
mightiest of the Spirits was my station. But there was 
one among the ministers of the Eternal, greater than I. 

We met, the immortal ones, to offer our tribute of 
praise and adoration. In the midst was the throne of 
Jehovah ; and around, — in the hall of His peculiar 
presence, not circumscribed by material hands, unde- 
tinable by words, and almost unapproachable in thought, 
— were gathered the mightiest of His ministers. There 
myriads of soul-winged seraphim bowed in silent vene- 
ration : beyond, unnumbered cherubim smiled forth the 
innocence, the love, which was a portion of their being: 
and farther still, the habitations of a noble, yet inferior 
race, whirled their first morn of existence. Spirit as I 
am, I was lost in the immensity around me, when a 
sound burst forth, too pure, too lovely, too unspeakable 
to be heard save in heaven. It was from the voices, 
from the hearts of the angels, borne on the pinions of 
ether. From the utmost limit visible to a Spirit's ken, 
the unconscious globes seemed to join in the concord ; 
and even when the accents were stilled, the unpeopled 
space which circled around us seemed to be filled, even 
to overflowing, with the notes of music and song : and 
as I looked above that waveless flood of celestial me- 
lody, upon the Spirits of the Highest, and more distant, 
opon the abodes of His clay-formed creatures, I felt 
that I could love, I felt that T did love, each being, 
each world, which the Creator had called into existence. 
How little did 1 think that my lot was one day to be a 
iranderer, from star to star, from sun to sun, from sys* 

J) 2 
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slem, without B wish for destruction, jtiu^ 
pelted, irtesislibly, to destroy their existeuce. 1 looked 
uitDit them, indeed, with a wtslifuV eye ; but in tbat nfiih 
there mingled not one ai^piration unworthy of Hea*H- 
I longed to know— that I might woiahip ; lo sea — ihal 
I might tiive, and IVom Uie union of adoration and 
ulfection, glean that eternal happiness of which I fell 
my nature capable, and for which 1 luiew my existeDCv 
was intended. O that I could have marvelled, htiped, 
Hdored for ever ! Then had 1 not been what 1 am. 

I turned from my reverie. I'heiestood one between 
me and the Majesty of Heaven. I knew lliat it wt 
vain to hope lo supplant him. II' 1 had piisseased thai 
hope it would have been enough; but I felt it not: I 
could not feel it. There is no room for comfielitioD, no 
place for envy in the presence of the Alniij^lily. Yei 
envy had been mine; — and my own thoughts whia^rwl 
"Thoo art unfit for Hkaves." 

1 looked ajiain towards the throne of Jehovabi but 
the light of iJis pieseuce illumined me not. Ii^oae 
on all around, stretching far even to inliuity, yet I ma 
umong the nearest ; and as it reached utr, it becaaw 
darkness. Horror fell upon me; and I exclainied. 
'• O 1 that 1 never had been created 1" I felt tliat 1 
had fallen, but knew not the consequences ; wheji I'pmu 
the voices of all around me, burst forlh the echo uf tny 
iiwn thoughts — "Thou art unfit for Ukavk>." 

1 moved no hmb. 1 breathed no prayer. 1 aloKwl 
censed to think. I would have aTuided the aixae 
around me, but I was a living conscience, and ooulil 
nut sleep. I turned aw.iy, but it was in vain. Wher- 
ever mine eyes were placed, they were met by tbe 
Majesty of Heaven. I asked nut fur mercy, lor I felt 
within me the knowledge of my lot throughout tJI lime. 
It was Dot borne thither by words; it was not graven 
ihere by lightning ; it was uot ushered by ibe bla*t of 
lh« trumpet; it was not echoed by the v«ifie«f>ilw 
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tbtiBder; hut amid ibe dreuil ntillness of the wIioIb 
universe, I felt ihc (sentence of Him who crenled tac, 
that with the power*, ihi; immortality of a Spirit t 
Heaven, i ahauM become a wanderer, nmoog manj: 
woHds : — but I deemed not I shoidd be their ruin. 

I was borne alonfr by tin invisible power, inde|; 
dent of my will. Tiie living; glory, which had burnt 
almost palpably around, seemed to rc«ede: andateacb 
moment, a Reeling of unutterable solitude seemed nbout 
lo overwhfilm me. 1 felt that life depended upon the 
presence of the Creator, and shuddered to think if 
there could be a place where he was not, and wherft J 
life could never be ; — and even aa I marvelled, "" 
deemed 1 bad enlered ils portals ; — Ihal my very v 
ence was an illueion ; — that 1 was not, allhougli SI 
seemed to be ; or that, if existing', mine hour of utUtI 
Annihilation was at hand. 1 had not llien conceived ■] 
the boundleiisneEs of the pervading Spirit of the Um* I 
verse : and knew not that it was iti the consciences of 
alt rational beings, that the omnipresence of Him who 
bad judged roe wb« displayed ; and tiiat upon the light 
of His countenance was depending the station of each 
individual in the Universe uf Life. 1 knew not the 
mystery of my own being; and every light thrown 
upon it has but darkened the clouds over things yet un- 
revealed ; and though myriads of ages have passed 
away ; — though in power and in knowledge I am fan 
superior lo mortality, the secrets of my existence and I 
my destiny are hidden even from myself. 1 

Even aa the exceeding glory ceased to dazzle oiy 
sight, and I felt as if sinking; into nothingness, — a new 
sense restored me to existence ; a fresh scene opened 
to my view, lilt then concealed by the efihilgence from 
which I was driven. Throughout all space around me, 
a aubtde ether, half dim, bait'' transparent, appeared to 
be undidating; and from among its waves, ever and 
UMiD, kwked forth pure globes of stalbnary brightness, 
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Tanisliing and reappearing, as strength departed 
and returned tn my uunccustomed vision. By degrees 
the w.-iviness ol' mingled darkness and light sank st^dily 
into a cold, pure medium, whereiu were studded innu- 
merable worlds, — some whirling aud some motionless, — 
some red witli flame, some sparkling with vivid radiance, 
and others smiling unconscious benignity, encircled 
with a halo so soft, that it seemed (he shadow of lighl. 
And upon all was ilie stamp of the Creator, the plaio, 
yet unspeakable impress of His hand, which said that 
ilein tlis omnipresence was there, among liviog beingf 
— the fountain of their life. 

Still I pursued my way, with a velocity that laughed 
at the speed of the rolling spheres. The scene wa.i 
changing, although not one object which I had seen 
vanished; but my spiritual sight was each moment 
adapting itself to the discernment of the Universe. 
Where, but now, all seemed void, in rapid succession 
Sprung up an iiilinily of stars, as if Ireab from the mould 
of creation. There was no pause in their appearance, 
hut incessantly they flashed upon my startled vision. 
I would have stayed to marvel and admire, but a power 
not mine urged me on ; and when 1 threw another 
glance around me, the void space was peopled with 
shining worlds; and all 1 could behold, above and 
below, was a crystal concave of refulgent light. The 
Bubliraily which environed me o'ermastered the foro* 
which impelled me on ; and in the desert of the Uni- 
verse I was still. 

My vision grew more perfect. Amid that circling 
ocean of light, where the radiance of countless wodds 
had seemed lilended in one interminable sun, I could 
distinguish the shape of each separate sphere ; and 
saw that the globes, which had appeared one impene- 
trable barrier, round a wide realm of nothingness, w«re 
in reality distant from each olher immeasureably far. 
I fixed my glance on one of the most distant, h amsl) 

iat of light it seemed at the extremity of creation : 
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'* Aod there/' methougbt, ** at the farthest limit of ex- 
isteoce, will I make myself a dwelling;, until it shall be 
changed at the command of one mightier than I." 

It was thither that destiny was urging me on. By 
every thought, by every act, I did but execute the sen- 
tence that was upon me. I looked stedi'astly upon this 
unknown world, motionless as it then seemed. Though 
far less distant were planets iunumerable, none hid — 
for a moment, — the disc of that one, which was to be 
first trodden by the foot of the erring Spirit. Methought 
it was brighter than its fellows. " [ am not alone,''] 
said, ** in the Universe : there is yel one spot where I 
can make me an abiding place ; a congenial home to 
one who has fallen, yet, in his fall, not totally lost the 
impress of heaven." 

Man ! Thou who, in the moodiness of solitary 
thought, beneath the influence of unchecked melancholy 
or ill-directed pride, hast deemed thyself an alien from 
those who bear a similar form, but are not touched with 
the same spirit; — as thy fellow men, at such a time, 
have been to thee, so, to me, were the radiant denizens 
of the Universe. Perchance, in thy lonely hour, when 
solitude was advancing to utter desolation, thou hast 
found one, among the thousand around thee, whose 
looks, words, and thoughts were companions unto thine, 
and unto whom the sympathy of spirit hath so allured 
thee, that on that object ulone have all thy desires been 
fixed, and all thy hopes centred, and the neglect, or the 
hatred of others have become things to be forgotten, or 
if not to be forgotten, things to be despised, when re- 
membrance has been laid aside for hope, and sorrow 
has given place unto joy : — such, to me, was the sight 
of this distant planet, tor a moment I forgot that I 
had erred, that I had been doomed, and that my punish- 
ment was before me ; but 1 yearned for that spot as for 
an everlasting resting place, and prayed that my feet 
night be clothed with the quickness of thought, — that I 
might wish, and be there. 
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Ifparer and nearer I approached :— tbe . _ _^ 

heeined as it' it came forth to meet me. No lonfer it 
twinkled to lure me on, but seemed to catch my glance, 
and look forth, full ant! sledfastly, to chide the tardiness 
of mine utmost speed. Larger «nd larger it grew, il 
appeared dilalc^d for my coming;, as if to clasp nie in it? 
bosom, and bid me lind a dwelling there for ever. 

I reached it. My touch was convnlaiofl. The solid 
globe shook: — the mountains tottered: — the light nt 
other worlds was dimmed : — there came a. iioise of 
rushing flame, with a boding answer from the voice of 
the waters. The fire fought with the deep, and con- 
quered. The riven sphere grew red — white — liquid. 
Earth glowed in tbe crucible of Heaven. It was the 
first destruction, 

1 gazed upon the shining mass; — it reflected ray 
form. Tbare was a mark traced upon my forehead — 
•■ AzRAEL, The Angel of Death." 

The Earth was regenerated by Him wht) had created 
it, Vears passed on: again it was destroyed, again 
revivilied. So has it been a thousand and ten thousand 
times, more often than remembrance can number; lill 
il became the world that is. 

ThR new-framed planetshunned me not; but I walked 
there<m as a stranger. I had no inheritance there. 
Morn aud eve, E wandered desolately around the bar* 
riers of Eden, seeking an entrance, but finding none. — 
I heard my name sounded, — " Azrael ! Azrael!" 
Changed and degraded, before me stood he who in the 
Courts of Jehovuh bad been greater than I. 

I scowled on him the frown of my hatred, hut it was 
powerless. He returned it with the mocking laugb of 
Hell, 

" Art thou, too, an outcast from on High ?" I asked. 

Why dost thou haunt me } Hence ! 1 know thee oot." 
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M^TBitneit Evil,** replied the Spirit : — ** men shall 
call miBf the morning star; and thoo art my terrant 

DEAfHl'* 

<« Thy senraot ? I defy thee." 

'* T}m and aerre, for 1 am thy matter. Forget not 
Iwas above thee in Heaven. Follow me. 1 will 
make thee terrible." 

•• V^hllherr 

'* Ititb Eden. I hare a master key ; and where I 
am ahalt thou' be no sti^nger. Men will hate Death » 
yvt deare unto Evil.** 

The gates unclosed before the voice of the tempter. 
He led me forth to those who dwelled there. ** Lo !*' 
cried he, with a bitter smile, " In liim is the knowledge 
of good and evil. I give him and his race to you. an 
inheritance for ever " 

Ritee of men, ye are mine ; — your noblest wotlcs are 
niy heritage. Build ye palaces, and be proud, — but it 
is for me ye build them. Found ye cities, but remem- 
ber for me ye found them. Would ye be no longer my 
servants, — dig graves, — ^for yourselves ye dig them ! 

*' Azrael ! the angels of heaven pay their vows to 
the daughters of earth. Wherefore art thou silent ? 
Speak, and thou shalt prevail/' 

I mantled mv form in darkness, and strode among 
the children of men, veiling myself from their sight, 
that they beheld me dot, and lived. I stood by the door 
of a tent at midnight : without, all the host of heaven 
shone- in the perfection of their beauty ; — within, a mor- 
tal rested, more lovely in her sleep than they were in 
their brightness. And her's was a dream of huitaan 
love for an angel-lover; and on the canvass of her 
thoughts commingled the remembrance of how they 
had riAet, of the words they had spoken, of the 
things they had hoped, of the thoughts yet by either 
un uttered. I spoke — ** Kise, daughter of Bxmuty ! 
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The \ove of an immortal is ihioe," She rose no^^ 
moved not — dreiimed not — liveJ not. Her spiril hail 
heard my words, and her tilnmbers were prolonged tn 
the end of years. "•••*• 

In tlie waves of the deluge my hand was seen : to 
my mastery were the elements connmilted. Mom 
broke as 'twere a second night : the sable clouds spread 
out their mourning folds, the winds were hushed with 
dread ; ihe sea howled with the voice of anger ; the 
prophet raised his unavailing words. I opened ihe 
windows o( heaven ; the fountains of ocean were loosed ; 
tho waters rnshed from their bondage. Men strove, in 
vain to pray, and, n'en in looking on their grave, 
gasped, horror-strickeo, and died. 

The living rushed to the uionntains, but the waters 
were too strong lor tlieni ; they gained the summil, 
and there, hopeless and refugeless, did their graves 
grow over them. At morn, 'twas an o'erpeopled world, — 
at eve, thq desolate waters lay before pe. — The work 
of the destroyer was dune. 

The palace and the cottage are alike open to my fool- 
ste|is. Each knows and hates my presence. In the 
hamlet niy voice is no stranger, but in the city it is an 
ever-sounding knell. I passed through the crowded 
habilalions. " Tiie Plague ! the Plague I" wasechord 
by pale and quivering lips. Man fled from his fellow 
man. Even the strangest, holiest ties were weak before 
the power of the spell. A mark was placed on the 
doors of the victims, that Death might hnd no egress- 
The home and the hearlh became the living toiub ul 
those who had lived and loveil there. Sudden and 
loathsome was Ihe blow. Grief grew dumb Lefore the 
presence of fear : and the clay would not wail for ihe 
grave ere it saw corruption. The streets grew desolate. 
Suspicion and terror had there found an abiding place. 
^' d was heard, save the groaning of the Uyin^t 
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and a chilling cry midst the darkness of night — ** Bring 
out your dead i** • • ♦ • • ♦ 

I sought the ocean, that I might 6nd — not make — a 
solitude. The sea birds shrieked — drooped — died. The 
monsters of the deep saw — sought them — and died with 
them. Leviathan floated lifelessly on the element. The 
nautilus furled his tiny sail. The very waves became 
fetid with death. Heavily and sluggishly sighed the 
bosom of the main ; — there was no foam, no freshness ; — 
no cloud rested above it, save the thin green incense of 
conroption, weighing down the wings of the wind. 1 
passed a mighty bark, as it swung languidly on the 
healthless ocean. The lightning flashed from mine 
eyes ; — the tall masts quivered ; — the crew fell scatter- 
ed like autumnal leaves ; their knell was sounded bv 
the elements; the thunder sat upon the face of the 
waters ; and I looked that the sea should have given up 
her dead — it was so terrible. 

IHme is but an episode in the grand epic of Eternity. 
It hastens towards its close. I'iien shall even destruc- 
tion be destroyed ; that which men have called Death, 
shall be known only as mutability, and they who inherit 
life shall no longer be mutable. The books of men's 
works shall be opened, not written in earthly charac- 
ters ; — but on the pages of each man's conscience, shall 
his deeds and his doom be graven. The pilgrimage of 
mortals, and the mission of The Destroy br, in the 
same hour shall cease. 

Just like a child with bells and coral, 

Is lordly man, I wis ; 
He must be soothed with a gingling moral, 

Whose sound right pleasant is ; 
Bright hues do most his fancy tickle, 

And things that are soft to touch ; 
In his heart, alack ! there of pride is mickle, 

And of vanity overmuch ; 
Ten him how good, and how great is he. 
And mark how pleased the poor worm will be. h.g.a. 
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POKINGS IN POETBY, 

2Vo. 1. 
" Georgy Peorgy, pudding and pie, 
Kiraed the girls and made 'em cry; 
Wlien the girls came out to play, 
Georgy Pcorgy ran o,vaj."~Old Ballad. 

The above is Q FrBKiieiiloran old ballad, or lyric poem, 
llie remainder of wliicli is Lmforliinately submerged^ be- 
yond all hope of recovery, in the dull waters of till 
Lethean lake. How or why this sianza wae rescued 
from the general wreck we can merely conjecture, suffltM 
it to say, that in lurnine over the leaves of an ancient 
tditioD of tbe Doohttlean Hididdle-diddle, ol^ child- 
(lacifying notoriety, we discovered the beaTt-elirring 
Iragment which stantla at the head of ihis article ; and 
forthwith formed an implacable resolution of giving a 
full exposition of the same, at our earliest convenience. 

There »re few men, we imagine, in the United King- 
dom, who have not at eorne period of thrir lives, been 
attentive perusers of the interesting work Qbove>inei>- 
tiuned ; and who, no doubt, have thirsted to hear itw 
Jlnale of Georgy Peoi^y's eventful history. It iw* 
remains for the microscopic eye of the critic lo discover 
facts, which may porlially, if not entirely dissipate the 
gloomy, and almost impenetrsble mists which envelope 
these reminiscences of by-gone oges. 

In the lines now before us we have s circtiinetBntial 
account of two interesting and important incidentt, in 
the life of a celebrated character, who existed in tbe 
reign of the Emperor Charlemagne, at that glnrioni 
period, when the sun of civilization wasjust dawning on 
ages of ignorance and barbarism. The name of our 
hero was Georfte, to which is superadded the endearing 
diminutive of Peorgy. which was no doubt feshionable 
at the time our author flourished. We now proceed to 
¥ a gleam or two of light on the latter psit of tbe 
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first line, which presents so much appalling difficulty to 
that class of subluoarians, whom Pope has emphati- 
cally denominated ** hackney »cr it ics" Reader ! we 
are do hackney crilic» but a long stager, whose progrest« 
nothing, from a turjipike gate to a chevaux dej'rise has 
power to arrest. But this is digression ; now for our 
subject. The two soubriquitSf Pudding and Pie, 
seem fraught with iaexplicabiJity to an indifferent ob- 
server, but we are determined to anialyze the pudding, 
and at least to have a ** finger in the pie." In explana- 
tiou of this, we beg to advance it as our firm opinion, that 
<Hir hero bad an unusual predilection for these good old 
English confectionaries, and thereby elicited the Epi- 
curean cognomina of Pudding and Pie, from his more 
stoical contemporaries. This is our version of the story, 
but some benighted individual, whose delight it is to 
throw a shade of calumny over the talented performances 
of great geniuses, has had the unparalleled audacity to 
assert, that the author was troubled to finish the line, 
and therefore introduced the two epithets to fill it up ; — 
but enough of this ; — let the miscreant have his opinion 
all to himself, ibr no other individual we are satisfied, 
could, in the present age of enlightenment, fall into the 
same lamentable error. In the next line we have our 
hero exhibited in an extremely novel and interesting 
character ; — namely, — that of kissing the girls. This 
is an employment to which the Georgy Peorgys of 
modem times are all, more or less, addicted, so that 
some excuse is to be made for this infringement of the 
laws of decorum. But this is not all, (would that it 
were) : the word girls being in the plural number, super- 
induces the -belief that he was a gay deceiver, and one 
who tookdelight in trifling with the affections of young 
ladies. But- be this as it may, we are constrained to 
assert, in spite of our exquisite sense of propriety, that 
if we had intended to move a select party of young 
ladies to tears, the method Georgy Peorgy adc pad. 
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was the last wliidi could have presentpd itself to oh 
iDiiiginatioii. However, ibe girls were kissed, and tti* 
tears were shed, beyond the poasibihty of a doubt, t 
our aulhar proceeds to say, that when (he aforesaid 
girls had overcome their excited feelings so far, as to 
admit of iheir coming out in a body.to enjoy (he refresh- 
ing iuQuence of it tilde air and exercise, the redoubt- 
able Georgy Peorgy was seized with such coinpuncCiaus 
visilings of conscience, on beholding those sweet faces, 
which he bad been the means of irrigating with briny 
Hoods of (ears, that he forth will] proceeded to"arapntate 
his walking cane," or, in vnlgnr parlance, "cut his stick" 
with inconceivable rnpidity, which brings my narrative 
to an abrupt conclusion. Whither he directed his steps 
is not known, but we have since learned from an ancieni 
MS, that he was met by a friend, in a. breathless state, 
which friend kindly requested him to perform the plea- 
sant operation of '* putting his head in sack," and at the 
same time obscurely intitnatod an intenlion of cnmlDgto 
dine with him, when the aforesaid operation should bi- 
accomplished. After this we presume that fieorgy 
Peorgy relapsed into insigniltcance, as we can find no 
mention of him in any authentic record. We now hope 
that we have given such an explanation of this frag- 
ment, as wdl enable the most superficial observer to 
understand the minutest details of it. qcis-quis. 



ON A SPRIG OP EVERGREEN. 

Give not to me tbe gaod; flow'r 
That brightly blooms in Ijummer's hour. 
Bat this, BO plain in outward mien, — 
Htem Winter's storm-proved Evergreen l 
Pibe triendi antiile ma; constant Kem, 
Wtiose friendship fodeth likt a dreun ; 
Give me tbe ooe thnt's always seen, 
Unchanging,— like the Evergreen 1 
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THE TRADITIONS OF THE CLERK OP F-, IN KENT. 

AS &ELATKO TO HIS ORAKD-CHILO MAB.OA&KT. 

Parti. 

Dost ask me of my grandsire, child ? then rest beneath this tree, 
And 111 tell ye who my grandsire was, and what his history. 
He could not trace his Imeage back, to high-born Saxon Thanes, 
Nor boasted he of Norman blood, fast flowing in his veins. 
He sprang from no renowned knight $ no men of blood were they, — 
His ancestors,— whose task it was, their fellow-men to slay. 
They wore no star upon their breasts, no garter on the knee, 
Wrought in some quaint and rare device set forth in heraldry. 
And yet his origin was good,~his father's worth was known 
To vie with e'en a noble Peer's, or Prince's on his throne. 
He revelled 'midst no hoaded coin, no glittering heaps of gold ; 
His riches were by him and us, his children, never told. 
His nobleness was of the heart, his riches of the mind ; 
And he was heir to more than oft is found in human kind. 
He dwelt amidst a pastoral vale, and flocks and herds were his. 
And one who loved him helped to make his sum of earthly bliss. 
His were the fields of golden com, that waved upon the lea, "^ 
From which arose the lark at mom, so gladsome and so free, > 
To sing ''at Heaven's gate" her song, of wondrous harmony, j 
His was the woody deU, the copse, the waters still and lone, 
That 'midst the quiet pastures flowed around his peaceful home. 
For ought else cared he, sayest thou, save the children on his knee ? 
Yes, Margaret ! tmth he honoured most virtue and piety. 
He knelt not at the altars, where the tens of thousands kneel, 
He felt not e'en as myriads of thinking creatures feel ; 
But yet he worshipped God, fair child, and strove to do his will^ 
And what to many error seemed, as truth he cherished still ; 
And dauntlessly, and fearlessly, pursued he his career, 
He placed his trust on high, and what had his true heart to fear ? 
The memory of my grandsire, oh ! 'tis with me even now ; 
For intellect was graven on his high and open brow. 
I saw him as an aged man, when on his staff he leant, 
And still the majesty of thought sat on each lineament. 
I saw him when he sallied forth to his lowly house of prayer, 
Upon the sabbath mom, and calm, and reverend was his air, 
And most benevolent the smile, his features used to wear. 
That smile, — I watched it as a child, — has never passed away. 
Nor will it from my mind, although, my locks like his are grey. 
And then his voice, when oft he spoke to those his heart held dear, 
Fell like the sweetest music breathed, upon the listening ear. 
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Oh ! irhen I think, my Margaret, of my grandsire and of those, 
Like him, the champions of truth, now gone to their lepose, 
I feel how poor, how feeble, are the beings of to-day, 
And bless my forefathers, my child, e'en while my spirit may. 
They severed the oppressor's yoke, they loosened freedom'schain; 
They rent the bonds of ignorance, and knowledge woke again. 
Thank God ! my child, my Margaret, that such as he have been ) 
To bless and sanctify the earth ; although their memories seem ? 
Like a tradition on our lips, and to our hearts a dream. j 

I DC V. 



THE HARMONY OP NATURE. 

▲ SONN£T, BT W. H. FRIDEAUX. 

The everlasting harmony of things, 
Which is the soul of our existence here. 
Floats through the universe; and we revere 

The stirring memory its creation brings, 

Of the dim twilight of departed springs. 
When blest affections crowned the growing year : 
Green Spring, glad Summer, and brown Autumn sere. 

Wake each the music of their varied strings ; 

And Winter, floating on his sombre wings, 
Bears to our home fire-sides domestic cheer, 
Scaring the frowning ghost of Gloom and Fear. 

To such the heart of mortal fondly clings. 
With proud expectancy— till Hope has fled. 
And we are numbered with the silent dead. 



APRIL. A SONNET. . 

Now blue-eyed April, smiling tlirouje^h her tears. 

Comes, — half in shadow half in sunshine drest, — 
A.vrreath of 'idolets on her head she wears. 

And daffodils are nodding on her breast ; 

With face now upward turned, and now deprest, 
She moveth slowly on, like one that fears 

She may not meet the qbjects of her quest, — 
The bright and beautiful of former years : 
Her brother March resigns his throne to her, 

And blusters out a boisterous farewell ; 
She, — with a voice like lute or dulcimer, — 

Meekly replieth ; while in every dell 
The fair trees blossom, and the bright flowers spring, 
And fm^ercd songsters pour their notes of welcoming. 

H.G.A. 
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HYSTORY AND ROMANCE. 

Under this heading, wc propose, as well as the limited 
space will permit, introduciog to our readers some of the 
most remarkable personages who have figured in the an- 
nals of our native county. We shall not, in these slight 
sketches, adhere strictly to historic truth, but be guided 
iu a great measure by fancy in weaving the incidents, 
and working out the plot — if plot it may be called, where 
so little ingenuity is displayed in the construction ; — 
neither^ we trust, will the antiquary and the historian, 
if such ever deign to turn those eyes, dim with pouring 
over musty parchments, and worm-eaten records of the 
olden times — on these, our ephemeral pages, — have their 
nice sense of propriety too greatly shocked, by seeing 
persons brought together, who, according to the natural 
order of things, never could have met ; and hearing in- 
cidents related, that could not by any possibility have 
happened ; such, for instance, as sending *' Jack Cade'* 
to oppose the landing of *' Julius Caesar," the *' 13id- 
denaen Maids" to assist at the erection of ' Kit's Coty 
House," or '* Hengist & Uorsa" to the '* treadmill." for 
Htealing the lead off '* Tenterden Church," and ** Bishop 
Gundulph" to keep them company, for receiving the 
same, knowing it to have been dishonestly come by ; 
although y<ic/» as startling, or nearly so, are frequently 
met with in the ** Historical Bomances" of which the 
press has of late years, produced so abundant a supply. 
Our object is to amuse, and we hope our readers will 
give us credit for the good intent, nor harshly criticise 

the attempt. 

SKETCH, No. 1. 

'' How say ye she is called ? Buleyn — Anne Buleyn, 
daughter of Sir Thomas, down here at Hever Castle ? 
God's truth ! the wench is fair. Methinks, Lord Surrey, 
thy Geraldine would scarcely bear comparison." *' Nay, 
nay, my leige !" replied the party thus addressed, ** Be- 

£ 
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lieve thou not a lover will admit, that ihera are oQwn 
fairer than his mistress. She is to him the brightest star 
ofany that shineth in the galaxy of heaven ; — ^esneet- 
est flower that blooms to beautify his pathway here;— 
the rarest gem that glitters in his sight. But, to sa; 
truth, yon maiden is a comely, and a fair. She hath a 
step stately as Juno's, yet light and graceful, as the 
frolic nvmphs that wait on buskined Dian ; a forto of 
Nature's delicatest fashioning; Cytheria, when risini; 
from the briny element, looked not more beautiful. Her 
nyes, how large and lustrous, and the glance she sends 
how fraught with love's own eloquence ; and wliat a 
smile of most bewildering sweetness plays round h«i 
lips, so ripe and cherry-like." 

" Enough, my Lord !" somewhat impatiently interrupt- 
ed the last speaker, " You poets make a deity of woman, 
investing her with all those attributes which least may lit 
her for this workday world. For me, I care not for your 
Goddesses, your fair divinities — loo pure, too holy for s 
mortal's love ;~-no, by my soul ! with all ber imperfec- 
tions and her faults, give me a living, breathing, loving 
creiture ; one that 1 can entwine mine arms about, sod 
feel her heart responsive beat to mine. But hush ! tbe 
comes this way. I will retire, my Lord ; do thou with 
pleasant speeches so beguile the time, that she shall 
never lieed the going on't, till I have changed this dress, 
all travel-soiled, and stand before her as a monarch 

The reader is by this doubtless aware, that the speaker; 
in the foregoing dialogue, are Henry 8th and the Ear! of 
Surrey; and the beautiful and unfortunate Anne Buleyn, 
is the maiden who has attracted the notice of the amor- 
ous monarch, kindling that flame in his bosom which 
shall light her to the scaffold. The scene is the garden 
at Penshurst, where, amid the trim parterres, straight 
jtaths leading to quaintly fashioned arbours, and shnibt 
lipped by the band of man into a thousand fanciful ila- 
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yicesy she was wont to pass many hours of her happy 
existence, musing " in maiden meditation, fancy free" 
upon the beauties of art and nature that surrounded her. 

Penshitrst Place,— which afterwards became so ce- 
lebrated for having given birth to that accomplished 
warrior, statesman, poet, and philosopher. Sir Philip 
Sidney, justly named the *' incomparable"' — was then in 
its palmy state of splendour and magni6cence, the 
grounds having been freshly laid out, and beautified, 
and the mansion fitted up as an occasional residence 
for royalty, it having reverted to the Crown, on the attain- 
ture of its late possessor, the Duke of Buckingham, for 
high treason. 

The steward of the demesne, a gentleman of good 
birth and breeding, with whom her father was on terms 
of intimacy, had invited the lovely Anne to come as 
often as she listed, and wander at her " own sweet will" 
amid the shady groves and sunny lawns of this enchant- 
ing spot, and she had ridden over from Hever Castle on 
the aay in question, being unaware of the presence of 
the King, who had arrived somewhat unexpectedly that 
morning, and little dreaming how momentous to her 
would be the visit. 

Slowly the maid advanced towards the leafy screen 
which hid the noble poet from her view, and pausing 
to inhale the fragrance of a flower, now to admire a 
statue, now lingering by a fount whose crystal jets, 
gleamed in the sunshine, and glittered like a shower of 
diamonds as the water returned scattered and broken 
to the basin. In one hand she held a book, it was 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, a poem, as its title suffi- 
ciently indicates, descriptive of the tender passion, and 
it would seem, by the heaving of her bosom, the flush- 
ing of her cheek, and the soft, languishing expression of 
her large dark eyes, that her heart was not insensible to 
the witchery of a theme, so seductive to a maiden of 
eighteen, for such appeared to be about her age. 

£ 2 
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Again tthe paiisea, but it is not [o examine flover, w 
fauDi, or statue ; the book is opened, aiiil she reads, it 
may tie tor the Kuiidredlh time, halTaudibly, the ftiliow- 
' g liues, written in pencil on the iuuer side of the cover. 

" What word is tbat, that changeth not, 
Thou^jh it be tum'd, and made in twi 
It is mine Aimn, God it wot, 
The only causer of my pain \ 
My love that ineedctb with diadiun. 
Yet is it loved, what will you more 
It is my snlve, and elte roy sore.* 
Above this, written in ink, and in bolder characters^^i^ 
curious observer might note, 

iaattev ^Homat zs^nn, mvt isoolii 

lollowed by, 
CammtiiBcD to 

more faintly traced, as if the writer feared his temeriiv 
might give oft'ence. Such however did uut appear tn lit 
the case, as a sweet smile stole over the face of the 
maiden while perusing the words, and her eyes sparkled 
with innocent pleasure. 

She starts, and hastily closes the book, as a voice. 
rich and melodious, ring;s through the green alleys, har- 
monizing with the murmur of the founts, the singing oi' 
iho birds, and the whisper of the breeze, slirriuff ibe 
bios son) -laden branches and shrubs of spicy perhtme, 
till the atmosphere is impregnated with deliciouii odours. 
^^^^ In this delighful seaaon, rife vritli bud and blossom, 
^^^■^ To liei mate the turtle telleth bcr soft talc ; 
^^^^^EVerdure-cIad is every hill — every valley's bosom. 
^^^^^^Wkerc, in fcDtbers newly clothed, singi the nightingale : 
^^^^^rWell we know [hat Summer's come, every spray nowspring«tli, 
^^^^^ In the park the hurt hath hung his old horns in the paJt, 
r Id the brake the stately buck, his Winter coat he fliogeih, 

I 'Neath the tide the fishes glide, with new repaired »cBle. 

L • S« Fosmi of Sit IHomu Wjill, PlckiiiB^'i . 



^ 
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The adder cEnts hiH slougli anBy, tliE Mrnllon nrilt purmcdl ^ 

Through the gnuiy mesdow, the jrauxy-wiugi'd flies ; ^ 

The busy bee, nith induitry, her Summer nork nan Joeth, ^ 

Winter's gone, beneath whose touch every Uun'ret die*. 
All things furand beautiful that con give mui pleoaure, 

Meet the view, where'er we ttum, but. sweet Ladie. thou 
Rieher art in loveliness —fiiirer beyond meiwure 

Than au^ht lienEath the hlesaed sun, so to thee I bow !* I 
At the conclusion of this mudrigal, the singer wliol 
Rs our readers may have conjectured, waa the Earl fl 
Surrey, sprang from his hiding jilace, and sinkma; grace 
lully on one knee before the slarlled maiden, address 
her thus, " Forgive me, oh, lovely Ladie, for intrudiii| 
uninvited into iby presence; but if ihou walkcst ihol 
abroad in the respkndency of thy cliarius, blan 
poor moth, that he is dazzled by the blaze and 
ably drawn to bask therein. But" he continued lowai 
tng his voice, first having looked carefully round to bi 
(hat no one was approaching, " a truce to compliments^ 
Fair maiden ! 1 have that (o say which greatly importT 
thee : thou wilt perhaps place more confidence in mj ] 
words, when I tell ihee that I am Henry Howard, thy I 
cousin, an'l the dear friend of Thomas Wyatt, who may I 
have mentioned my pour name in ihy presence ; that I 
ihou art the lovely Anne I am well assured, from tbB ] 
faithful description he has given nie of thy beauty, and I 
from having once seen Ihee whan with Ihy father. Sir I 
Thoman Buleyn , ihon visitedst the Wyatts at Attingtoa f 
Castle ; but sufiice it that I do know that thou art tb4 I 
object of my friend's dearly cherished love, therefore' ' 
would 1 avert from thee a threatened danger. Fly from 
ibis spot, 1 conjure Ihee ! as thou valuest the afl'ections 
of him to whom thou art dearer than life; as thou would- 
est escape a doom of infamy and disgrace I Get thee 
to horse, and pause not — tarry not, till thou art o ~ ~ 
more beneath the shelter of the paternal roof 1 Tl 
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hast been seen by one, wlio — but aDotber time it efaali be 
explained. We lose the opportuiiily by longer larri- 
ance. Come, 1 will conduct thee to tlie gate," 8d 
saying, he arose and taking I hu maiden's passive hand, — 
for she had stood, with pale cheeks and wondering eyvs, 
listening to the torrent of words he poured forth, — and 
haslily conducted lipr to an embattled poalern, which 
opened upon the court yard of ihe mansion, aud then 
with a courtly salulaJtion bade her "God speed," in tonei 
which proved the sincerity of the wish. Alarmed she 
knew not why, the maiden crossed the court, summoned 
her attendants, and ere many minutes had elapsed, her 
palfry was canteiing ibroii^h the noble park, now seen, 
now disappearing, behind the clumps of giant oaks, wide 
spreading chesnuts, and beautiful silver-leaved beeches, 
with which the ground was — and is at the presentday— 
Eo richly diversified. 

Meanwhile the Earl had returned to his station in the 
garden, and with downcast looks was pacino; to and fro 
awaiting King Henry's arrival. Me knew the disposi- 
tion of the impetuous monarch too well, not to di^ad the 
eli'ect of his anger, but like a briive spirit, prefiored 
himself to meet whatever might be the resnlt. Nor was 
he long kept in suspense; the well known " di, ha!" 
broke upon his ear, and a finely- portioned, though some- 
what pordy man, was seen issuing from a shady alley 
at DO great distance, the Jewels on his person flashing at 
be came into Uie sunshine, and the plumes on his velvet 
cap waving to the breeze. There was a smile oo hi* 
broad, bluff, but not unhandsome countenance, as he 
emerged from the shade, which quickly gave place to a 
less agreeable expression, as he perceived the Earl wv 
alone, and bis favotiteesclamation, " by the mother of 
God !" broke forth, when he bad gazed around, and be- 
came fully convinced that the maiden had iadeed left 
the place. " My Lord of Surrey, how's this ? I bade ye 
keep the wench in parlance till 1 had changed my trsTd- 
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soiled habiliments. Ye are not wont to fail in such a 
duty, nor, by my halidom ! will I believe that ye have 
lost the art of pleasing on a sudden — ah !*' 

"My Lieie*" replied the Earl, <* I might not retain 
the m«id agMmt ber will.'' 

" Against her will ?" repeated the incensed King, 
but ye shodd so hare wrought upon her by pleasant 
speeches, and soft flatteries* that Uke a bird charmed 
by the glance of basilisk, she had remained, nor felt an 
inclination to stir hence," Then stamping with his foot, 
as the sense of disappointment inflamed his passion, he 
continued ** We'll see, well see, whether a short con- 
finement in the tower, may not improve thy powers of 
pleasing — ha !** and turning, strode away, leaving the 
£arl to meditate on his probable punishment. The mo- 
narch seldom threatened what he meant not to perform, 
and shortly after oar noble poet might be seen confined 
within a gloomy apartment of the Tower of London, a 
warning and example to all who dare disobey an imperi- 
ous master. Yet was he cheered and supported by the 
coosciousoess of rectitude, and the nnin who could write 
thus in his imprisonment, was not likely to despond be- 
cause he had lost the favour of a capridons tyrant. 

^ Thraldom at large haih made this prison free, 
Danger well past, remembered, works delist. 
Of Img'ring doubts such hope is sprung, pardie ! 
That nought I find displeasant in my sight*^ 



LIFE'S SIMILITUDES. 

Wb are as bubbles on the wave, 

Seen, but to disappear ; 
We are as dew^ops, which a grave 

Find in each floweret near ; 
We as &lling snow flakes white 

Soon trodden in the mire ; — 
As sparks of meteoric light, 

That in their birth expire. h.g.a. 

• Soe £vl of Suntfn Poems, Fickerfaig's Aldine Editioa, 
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THE CLIFFS OF DOVER, 

I, wliilat crossing from Calais, qfler three years' aisoKf /rim 

Enj/land, 

Guardians of Britain's iaie I rocks, stern and &M, 

That tower majestic o'er the baffled main ; 
Spurning the frothful Burge— the shrieking blast, 

With look anmoved of conquertng didJMlt 
1 greet ye— hail! ohi after wanderuiga paU. 

Eov the heart thrills to meet ye once again ! 
Hocks of my home ! the stately and the iree, 
I greet, greet ye, from your subject sea. 
How stem j'e look I with crested heights that Ml 
Their warning beacons to the ipreaiiing ikyH 
What calm defince in your frown severe 

To rash aggression's scrutinizing eye, 
When, to your towers, gathering far and newj 

Rush Freedom's sons, to conquer or to 
Thus miy ye ever rest, in drend repose, 
A shield to Britain, and a bone to foes. 
Cliffs of my Coantry I many a Treary way 

My step hath wandered from your lofty strand > 
And Nature, dressed in all her bright array 

Of varied loveliocss, my eye hath scanned i 
Where olive dells in fragrant sunshine lay, 

And myrtles bloomed, by breathing lephyrs fimncd^ 
But 'mid such Eden — Qowcra. foliage, wave — 
How the blood wormed that man should be a slave 1 
Still in my heart thy image lay enshrined, 

Land of my home! and from my path of flowers, 
To thy green hills, sweet pensive thoughts inclined. 

Blent with bright vifions of departed hours; 
And o'er the far, dim memories of the mind, 

Gush'd love'a regretful tears, like vernal shoners. 
England, my home '■ 1 view Ihee once again. 
From Ihy own sea, thou Mighty of the Miun ! 
Yes— hail, proud rocks— ye are as giants strong — 

And though, to Southern eyes, ye seem but rude. 
Bright glowing memories around ye throng, 

And gallant hearts, with patriot love imhued ; 
And deeds, long hollowed by undying song. 
Speak their stem records from your solitude. 
^^Dash on, thou Barque ! the brightest land to V^^H 
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SONG. 

Herb's a health to thee, Liberty, spirit di?ine ! 

Enthroned in the hearts of the free, 
May Heaven preserve the pure flame of thy shrine 

To the land that's devoted to thee ; 
May the Sons of Britannia in thy hallowed cause 

Ever prove themselves loyal and true, 
May the traitor who yields to thy enemy's laws 

Ever meet with foul Treachery's due. 

Here's a health to the brave who've triumphantly fought 

Defending the rights of the free, 
Who ne'er in the conflict ingloriously sought 

Lil^e dastards, from peril to flee ; 
Here's a cup in deep silence to martyrs who've died 

'Mid the slaughter of murderous blows, 
To the men who for Liberty sternly defied 

The array of her tyrannous foes. 

Hurrah ! ye freebom,— to the brim fill the bowl, 

A bumper come drink to our theme, 
That proudly inspires every true Briton's soul 

And in bondsmen creates the fond dream ; 
May the sceptre of Tyranny's merciless sway 

From the grasp of the tyrant be hurled, 
And the banner of Liberty ere long display 

Her dominion throughout the wide world. 

O. JACKSON. 



MAY, A SONNET. 

The month of May is here— the pleasant May ! 

Her merry voice is ringing through the wood. 
Her brow is decked with hawthorn blossoms gay. 

She smiles on all things, as a maiden should ; 

Sun light is round her, and a perfect flood 
Of melody ; she goeth on her way 

Rejoicingly, and bids each glistemng bud 
Of aU its hidden charms to make display. 
Come forth, oh, ye who are in cities pent ! 

Roam in the green wood, wander by the stream, 
Health shall ye know, and careless merriment. 

Where silver daises in the meadows gleam ; 
Hark to the singing bird, the humming bee, 
Why come ye not to join in Natures jubilee ? k.q.k. 
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THE SPRING OF LIFE. 



OuK spring of life is like a May rose blowing, 

Simahinc and fragruocc round it fondly playii 

Radiant with hopes, like " poeay & maying ;" 

Delight comes kiiidliog where our iteps aie going, 

And a wide landsc^ie of Romance bestowing, 

Bower, and brake, and every scene arrayiiig 

-With its bright hnes ideal ; — love displaying 

In our free speech, and the impHticDt flowing 

Of the full spirit's tidci ;— a restmcnt throwing 

Of Tyiian iplendour over young desire, 

That pacts ivith fervid emulation, glowing, 

For the rich promise and its gay attire : 



1 



THE DEW-DROP, 



Tbe dew-drop sparkles in the morning's beam, 
How Iremvuously beautiful its rays, 
TransceniUng e'en the lUamond's changeful 
Some ongel surely wept it in his drewn '. 

The thirsty bee doth sip that crystal stream. 
The " painted lady" there her wings dirolays, 
Whose gay reflection thence her Sight dehqrs- 
How ofc with death tike dalliruice doth teem ! 

But wert thou dropt hy angcl-eyes ? Nay— nay. 
The same Almighty hand the earth that made, 
And the \vide sea, in thee is all displayed : 



1 



A wriggling thing is the Earth-worm man, ^ 

Creeping, crawling, wherever he can ; 

No place is so nnrrow, noue so small, 

But he wUI find means, and the wherewithal 

To feast and be merry, and pass away 

'ile few riiort hours of his life-long doj '. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY 

or 
MAIDSTONE AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

BY W. H. BEliSTED. 

** We must not, howerer {nviaeworthy it is to admire, lose oantlves in won * 
der« bat sipadUy persevere in searching after the whole truth ; for by so dolnR 
we shall best display the harmony that exists in all the works of Nature, and 
p«T>ve that v« posMts a mind open to convictioa. the possession of which i% 
aa enjoyment we must ever feel grateful for to llim who gave it."— Hoittrkp, 

YsT who amoopt us, on seeing an iiopression of a sea 
ahelU eabedded in the hard aiid stubborn rock, have 
not felt theiBselves " lost in wonder'' at the remarkable 
thoagh well kaown circumstaBce ; *' How came it there V 
is oataraDy asked. 

It is only by ceasing to wonder and steadily perse- 
vering in searching after the truth, we can arrive at u 
satisfactory conclusion of the means whereby this extra- 
ordinary event wai^ brought about. 

Nature is ever at work, in the tranquil deposits of the 
profound ocean, or in the mighty up-heaviugs of conti- 
ocols ; sihe is all-sufficient in embodying aaimalcula in 
flint, or io shivering mountains of granite to their solid 
basemeots; the oienns which she employs to envelope 
tlie fragile shell in a rock, that now turns the hardest steel, 
yet preserving the delicate texture of its pearly coatings, 
are as perfect towards the end as the simplest event that 
passes before our eyes, and when after an entombment 
for ages ia darkness, the fossil a^j^ain glitters with the 
light of day, again divides the sun's rays into their pris- 
matic colours, well we may gaze upon this beautiful relic 
of a former world, '* well may we wonder," but better 
may we set ourselves about searching for the means by 
which this wonder has been wrought, and we need not 
go far to see in our own tiwe the laborator at work, that 
has produced, and is still producing, these interesting 
objects. 

Water, whether as the falling shower, the trickling rill, 
the flowing riyer, or the surging ocean that unceasingly 
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batters the towering cliffs, isoiie of the gr&at agents, that, 
by workiiig constant changes npon the earth's surface, 
brings about many of the phenomnna that excite our 
interest and atteiilion. Tiie rains swell the rill, find 
it pours its turgid stream into the larger river, wbidi, 
charged with the pulverized soil of distant lands, flows 
onwards to the sea ; at length the motion ceases, and tbo 
waters deposit their matter; a bank is formed ofeieeetf- 
ingly minuts particles of earth, wilh sea shells, wood. 
bonesandoihersubstHnce5embeddedinit;accumuliitir>n 
goes on, and then compression, with other agencies. 
convert the bank of sand into stone, and it is only Time 
that shifts the scene, and has carrieil from tia the period 
of the striking of these " Medals of Creation." 

What an Interesting course of thought is called into 
existence by the contemplation of a fossil bound in the 
solid fastness of the mountain rock, in the beau (ifnl white 
chalk, or in ihe fragile matrix of marl or clay. 

Lei us look abroad, wherever it may be, and we eball 
find something worth atlenlion in the shape, Btracture.or 
general features of the earth; let us stanil upon one of 
those breezy hills whose bold escarpment inves a tine 
opportunity for observing the vf.lleys and rising grounds 
below ; or from the brow of yon dizzy cliff, whose jig- 
ged front seems to frown in xullen e:randeur, and con- 
template the varied surface of the scene beneath as. 

On the right, the hill recedes and falls, with undulating 
sweeps, to the valley, through which the Medway. 
sparkMng like molten silver, glides towards the ocean: 
but on the opposite side the chalk again rises, aud boldly 
strett'hes towards Trotlcrscliff, whose precipitous side 
makes a conspicuous featurein the landscape, and behind 
which ihedislant hills of Surry are to he traced, recedinc 
in the soft blue, as they stretch away into Susses, anil 
■Mid al the bold cliff of Beacliy Head, forming the StHilh 
Downs. On the lefl.the swelling sides of theseiuteresting 
hills are lost to the view in the far East, and run onwsidi 
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until they likewise form precipitous cliffs at Dover Cas- 
tle, aod the far-tamed height immortalized by Shakes- 
peare, forming the North Downs, thus making an oval 
figure of considerable circumference, and which may be 
compared to a dyke or embankmeut, that, like a belt, 
surrounds the weald of Kent and Sussex. 1'be valley 
immediately below, is composed of lower chalk, and, in 
some districts, a formation called Fire-stone, or upper 
Green Sand, but no traces of its existence have been 
met with in the immediate neighbourhood, it is most 
probably blended with the beds of Gait or Folkstone-marl, 
from under which the beds of lower Green Sand or liag 
stone arise, and they continue until another bed of clay 
is met with, called Weald Clay; this ceases upon the ap- 
pearance of the Basting's sands which rise out from 
beneath the clay; near Tonbridge Wells they fCttain 
considerable elevation, and at Crow borough form a hill 
804 feet above the level of the sea; this hill is the apex 
of a volcanic ejectment that has been thrown up to its 
present position by the force of heat, most likely at no 
yery great depth in the earth. I'his formation of sand 
stone is in the centre, and may be compared to a cone 
surrounded by the concentric beds of, 1st Weald Clay, 
2nd Lower Green Sand, 3rd Gait, &4th Chalk « as a sec- 
tion of this arrangement may be perfectly traced upon 
the shores of Kent and Sussex, beginning at Dover, and 
continuing to Beachy Head in the English Channel. 

There is every reason to believe that all the above 
mentioned formations were at one time lying above the 
sand stone of 1 onbridge Wells, Hastings, &c., and that 
when Crowboroug:h was forced through them, they were 
lifted up and displaced, and accompanied, or soon fol- 
lowed by a powerful action of water, which burst the 
dyke or embankment of chalk, and the partings so 
made are now the channels of rivers, which, rising near 
to the centre of elevation, pass through sections of the 
concentric beds before mentioned. 
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lo Kent the rivers Medway. DaKdt, aud Slonr; in 
Surrey the Mole, Wey and WanJIe; and id Sussex llie 
Cuckmere, Ouse, Adjr, and Aran, are insinnces of 
conipnratlvely small sircamB rnnning tbrough valleys of 
iliscuption, which were scooped out by a power oof now 
in existence. 

This is nodoubl startling lo a mind that is not prepared, 
to read the geologictl language of displaced IbrrnatiODS, 
with their tents, fissures, dipping of strata, — the scat- 
tered boulders of Druid sand stone, tliat lie half hid in 
the surface soil, ov ihe flat characteristic of nlluTial de- 
posits; but the causes that produced such effects ale 
seen in the acting; events of the present time, and dte 
geologist can trace the power that produced many phe- 
nomena that the unitiated would look upon with ample 
wonder, and then depart wiih no lighi upon his uNn) 
to clear up the difficulty. 

As certain as was Robinson Crusoe that man hud vi- 
sited his Island, when he traced the foot mark of Ibe 
savage upon the sands, is the geologist, when he seeatbe 
impression of n marine shell in the rock, that the sea once 
was there, and was a great agent in bringing about thii 

[To if eonlmiird.] 



GREAT MEN'S PROMISBS. 
Who trusts in p'CBt men's promises, 
!■ like to one. on stonny sens 
Who ridetli in a sbnUop trml, 
Wilhoul a compass, obt, or roil i 
Or one tlmt on a koxen stream 
Lyetli, indulging in a dremo 
Orelndneaa, -while the solar ray 
Is melting silently away 
The bnrrier 'Iwiit him and death, 
Id either case be perisheth, 
With none to stretch n helpioK hand, 
Or draw him safely to Ihe land. 
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TO THE KENTISH COKONAL. 

BT F. F. DALLT. 

Thou shall be Qitxxn of Uui my I17, 
And I TdH crown thee, at I may, 
From out Kent's own peculiar bowert, 
"With blosioms of its nathe flowers ; 
Sweet is the search, — ^'tis hallowed groimd. 
To wander where such gems are found I 
Then come with me^hul, dale, and wood, 
And many a*dlent solitude, 
By many a stream, scarce known by name, 
Will roam— nor "blush to find itt fame," 
That we have brought to life and lig^t 
One flow'ret fidr — one blossom bright — 
Which dse, perchance, had wasted there 
" Its sweetness on the desert air !" 

The my of the vale TU bring 
Where I have found it blossoming. 
Indigenous — 'mid beds of green — 
The first fair trophy for my Queen, 
Hiding its head so modestly 
That were it not for its sweet sigh, 
It scarify would have met mine eye. — 

And next to this — I will entwine 
The fair and £rolic Columbine, 
Of slender form, and lovely hue, 
White, red, and purple, brown, and blue, 
Gracing the hill side where they grow 
With m the rainbow tints that glow, 
And wanting but the aid of wings 
To fly like other heavenly things ! 

And where the blue^iells hang their heads 
In myriads of azure beds, 
1*11 find a specimen^ as rare 
Of the same flower, as passing fair,*— 
As if young Hyacinth again 
Had risen from his bed of pain,t 
And trembling at so sweet a sight. 
Had turned the while to purest white. 

► The single white liyactoth— scarce>-bttt foond among the flower* commonly 
led blue-botties, at a spot called Mounds in a quarried Coppice near 
lidstone. 
It is needless to refer the Classic Reader to this incident in Ovid Metam. 
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The Orchis too !— how shall we tell 
If Fly, or Bee, from honey-ceU, 
Spider, or Butterfly it he 
So wondrous nature's witchery ! 
You almost listen for the sound 
Of winged insects huzzing round, 
As these strange flowerets deck the groand ! 
And carefully you seem to tread 
Lest you should crush some insect head, 
And wonder 'tis a flower you see 
Blooming in so much mimiciy. 
That e*en the swallow stoops his wing 
Thinking to catch an insect-thing ! 
And e'en the wild Bee hies away 
Thinking another at his prey. 
Such Fly-like, Bee-like flowers are they ! 

From month to month well gather some 
To deck, my Queen, thy floral home, 
Each in its season will we cull. 
The rarest— the most beautiful — 
. Neglecting not the Violet blue, 
Nor the pure Primrose* paler hue. 
Nor Shepherd*s-glass, by which they tell 
The coming Storm — bright Pimpernel ; 
Nor wild sweet-briar-rose, nor thee 
Though scentless, — ^wood onemon^ ! 

And when drear Winter's funeral pall 
Shall, with its snow shroud, cover all, 
Slill, still shall bloom our Coronal ! 
Its leaves shall yet retain their green, 
Its sweets be felt — its blossoms seen, 
m^e amaranth wreaths that never die 
Up in the regions of the sky :— 
For when we cannot gather flowers 
We'll search for them in fancy's bowers 
And garnering up, in Summer-time, 
Thoughts, words, and feelings for our rhyme. 
We'll thus give out in winter's gloom 
Fresh distillations of perfume ! 



.»» 



Said Mrs. Brown, in great perplexity, 
*' A Chinese Mandarin dines here to day ;* 

'* Then get some Opium and Assam Tta, 
And let him have a treat," said Mrs. Gmy. ' 

H.U.A. 
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ON THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OF KENT, 

BT THB AUTHOR OW 

« J%g Field, the Garden, and the Woodland." 
[Cootinoed from p«ge 19*] 

7hb Hop plant (Humulus lupulus) is generally con- 
idered to be wild in this country. Tbe species which 
estoons our hedges, with its large rough leaves and fira- 
p^uit cones, is merely a variety of tliat which receives 
he attention of the hop grower. I'here is no doubt 
hat the plant is indigenous both to Scotland and Ire- 
and, and it was mentioned as of British growth, many 
fears previous to its culture in our land ; besides that, 
lie English name " Hop," is thought to have been de- 
ived from the Anglo-Saxon word '* Hoppan," to climb. 
Lt was an object of cultivation in many parts of Europe 
'or some centuries previous to its culture in England, 
md was used for the same purposes as we now employ 
t. The Flemish introduced the improved hop iuto this 
country, but it was not until the reign of Henry VIII. 
hat those gardens, now the pride ot Kent, were planted 
n various parts of the county. For many years the 
English entertained a great prejudice against the use of 
;he hop, under the idea that it rendered the ale very pre- 
udiciai to health. Henry VIII gave its culture no 
encouragement, as in his reign the mixture of hops and 
lulphur was forbidden. The worthy John Evelyn, in 
lis laudable zeal for the planting and preserving of 
forest trees, is highly indignant at seeing that the tim- 
[>er necessary for the wooden walls of our Island, should 
t>e squandered in supporting a plant, which he thought 
ieleterious. In his " Pomona,'' which with his ** Sylva," 
le dedicated to Charles II, we find him calling upon 
lis countrymen to resist the progress of this injudicious 
practice. " It is now" says he, " little more than an 
ige since, that hopps (rather a medical than an alimen- 
al vegetable) transmuted our wholesome ale into beer, 
vhich doubtless much alters our constitutions. That 
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one ingredient, by some not unworlhily suspected, pn- 
serviiig drinkindeeil, and so by custom made agreeable, 
yet repayin;^ the pleasure with tormeiiling diieasesand 
a shorter lilt, may deservedly abale our londtiess to it, 
especially if wilb this be considered likewise the casual- 
ties in planting it, as seldom succeeding: more than ooc« 
ia lhrecyears,yel requiring constant charge and cultuff ; 
besides that it is none of the least devourers uF yoaMg 
timber. And vrhat, if a little care, or indeed one quar- 
ter of it, were for the future, to be couverteil to tbe pro- 
pagation of fruit trees in all parts of this nation, as it is 
already in some fur the beuelit of cider }" This Iwt 
beverage, he pronounces to he tlie most refreshing and 
trholesoroe in the world, and adds a hope that bis ma- 
jesty would combine with nobleineti and citizens, to 
plant many acres of cider fruit, " till the preference of 
wholesome and more natural drinks, do quite TSnr|uish 
hopps, and banish all otlier drogues of that nature." 
Ue speaks with great displeasure of the practice exist- 
ing throughout the nation " of taking a potion fur 
refreshment, and driuking its very bread corn." 

The generic name of the hop (humulus) is derived 
from httiuus, fresh earth ; anc) its specific disliiietive 
(lupulus) is said to have arisen from lapui satictarta, 
which, according to Pliny is the ancient name of the 
plant, and was given to it, because, by twining nboul 
the yon Dg willows, it was so destructive to them, a* to 
hear comparison with the stealthy wolf which destroy) 
the young Bock. This twining tendency conduces much 
to the beauty of the hop plant, and when its spiral stems 
are covered with the rich clusters and plentiful leaves, ■ 
more graceful object does not present ilself to the ob- 
server of Nature. 

Travellers who have beheld, in other lands, the vari- 
ous scenes of culture — the olive grounds of Spain nr 
Syria, — the vineyards of Italy, — the cotton plantations 
of ladia, or iba rose fields of the East, have gcaecally 
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F agreed, ihal not one of them nil, ecfuals Id beauty a> 
i^agli^h hoji gardens. Among our native portions ( 
rustic labour, corlninly none is SO picturesque as tUat d 
Uop galiiertnB. It is inileed, a sight to please the r;#^ 
and to make ihe hpart glad, when, on a Summer's A^fA 
we linger in the corn lield, to we the reaper cut down tth 
ruUcars ; and if he chanco to haTeadoptpd the conlinenU 
practice, ot' wearing a red cap or jacket, which harmd 
iiizes so well with the i^repti and brown of ihe landscapi 
he adds much to the beauty of the picture. 
Iia^niaking loo, is a pleasant and healthful rustic 
ployment : and Id the nei^ibouriug counties, where ibe 1 
wHIow-tree is so plentiful as to give a grey tint to tM*l 
colouring; of the country scene, the basket makers, 
Ecnibled ail some vilbg:e-»veen, with their little t 
helping to peel the osiers, and place them in rows against 
the wdls of the village street, is a cheerful sight. The 
cherry and apple gathering, are scenes of plenty and 
beanty, but our hop-picking exceeds them all. It has 
besides, the charm of a delicious fragrance, wafted over 
the gartleu and far beyond ; and the air of the hop 
ground is of so whutesome and invigorating a nature, 
that many an invalid has experienced its ellicecy to be 
no less than that of the sea-breeze. A happv thing it 
is, for the poor of Kent, as well as for those who come 
from a distance to assist, when the autumnal months 
are tine; for then, the groups of mothers and cradled 
infanta, or children with tiny hands stripping the hop 
pfAe, form a sight to delieht the artist, and give joy to 
the benevolent ! But when our September month is 
cold and wet, then may the compassionate sigh to re- 
member, that agues, and fevers, and rheumatisms, shall 
follow in the train of the hop-picking, and carry their 
woes into some of the loveliest districts, of the county 
•o often called the garden of Kngland. 

In the times when culinary vegetables were much 
Icn cultivated and improved than they are at i}cet«%v. 
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our forefalhers planted a few hops Tor tbe sake of lEe 
young shootn, which were brought to market, and were 
serveil at table as asparagus. They are not now valaed 
as t'oo<), yet Kentish children can tell of pleasant boars 
apenl among the hedges, in searching for tbe wild hop- 
top, and of wholesome suppers made upon the well- 
earned treasure, ore they bad learned lo think tbeit 
food the better for being lare and costly. The stalk and 
foliage of ths bop, is used also for dying wools of a yel- 
low colour; and tbepourof Sweden manufactureastrong, 
but coarse clolh, from the fibres of its winding stalks. 
The ale which formed the chief drink of tbe Anglo- 
Saxons, as well as that which was the beverage of oar 
ancestors, in later years, was doubtless very different 
from the malt liquor now in general use. When bogn 
were scarce in this country, as well as in the period 
previous to their introduction, several wild plants coo- 
taining the bitter principle, were employed to preserve 
and flavour ale. The old English tankard, even since 
the use of bops, was considered imperfect without the 
additional flavour of rosemary ; and at ihe festive table, 
ibc foaming jug before it went its round, was stirred 
with a sprig of that plant. Tbe ground ivy of our woods 
and hedges, was a very important ingredient in the ale 
of former times ; aud the wood sage or germander, was 
much used by the brewer, and is still sometimes substi- 
tuted, by the poor, for the hop. Both these plants are 
plentiful in our county. The ground ivy {Gleehowa 
/lederucea) has roundish, notched, downy leaves, and 
the flowers, shaped like those of the thyme, growing in 
clusters, of three each, on a trailing stem. The wood 
sage, (Tfucriiiin scorodoniu) has very wrinkled notched 
leaves, sometimes resembling in colour those of the 
sage of the kitchen-garden. It rises to the height of 
about a foot, with a number of small yellowish green 
flowers, growing half way down its stem. In the neigh- 
bourhoods of Uigham and Cubham, this plaot is ta 
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abandanty that if it were wanted for brewing, it might be 
gathered in sufficient quantity to supply those villages. 
It is eEtremely bitter, and should the reader attempt to 
taste it, we might tell him, that unless he is fond of the 
bitter flavour, the sipaller piece he takes the better he 
will like it The Swedish peasantry, who are unable to 
avail themselves of the preserving principle of the hop, 
use in their ale, the Field Gentian, a blue, bell shaped 
flower, very rare in our county; and the Highlanders 
employ in their home-brewed, the Sweet Gale, or Bog 
Myrtle, so common and so fragrant on some of the 
moist lands of the North. 

[To be eorUmued.'] 
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A SONNET, 

ON SIDNEY cooper's PAINTING, 

Bankt qf the StoWy Tor^ord, teith Cattle." 



A Summer's noon— a cool translucent stream, 
Shallow, rush-Mng'd, tempting the vagrant cows 
White, brinded, black, with smooth or homed brows, — 

Gracefully grouped the placid creatures seem 

In mute enjoyment's ruminating dream ; 
A withered trunk spreads its contrasted boughs 
Over the scene, where freshest verdure glows— 

Whilst far away the Christ-Church turrets gleam. 

Beautiful work ! in art and feeling true : — 
A lovelier transcript of the face divine 
Of nature basking in the sunny shine. 

The gifted hand of Genius never drew ; 

Heart-felt, home-breathing,— here all charms combine 

Till wonder smiles at the familiar view. 

Canterbury, AaTBLTi^ avAOiL. 
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JUNE, A SONNET. 
Oh, fragrant is the scent of ncw-movn linj, 

Which tElletb June is here— the sultry June ! 
Bright are the Mattered rose-leaves — sweet the lay 

Of nightingales, that wnke for him the tune 

Of love, where trees afford a shady boon, 
To shelter him, when hi§h the God of Day 

lUdea is his chariat through the vault of noon i 
List, bow the murmuring wateia lupse anoy. 

With gari/le-i/uryie for their ceosciess song 
Into the woodland depths — look through this sPrwn 

Of quivering leaves, itt youder mirth^l throng, 
That wander perfnoied strawbeny beds between ; 

The lips of ,Tune are cherry .stained, nod he 

Looks drowsy as hii Qower— the nodding peon; ! 
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A SKETCH FROM NATURE. ^^M 

Taken May 17 th 1840, near Viat ham, Ig h. g. A^^^| 
I know a coppice, where the cuckoa-flower ^^^H 

Blooms, like a nituden in her aylvaa bower, 
Where the «Qd hyacinth shakes her purple bells 
To every gentle zephyr, that of the ipting-time teUi; 
There the spotted orchis, on her throne of green, 
Lideth up her pyramid, as she were crowned qitem 
Of the leafy solitude ; there tiie nightingale 
To the fragrant cotton tree, telleth mch a. talc, 
That the droning bumble bee paiiieth oft to listen, 
Seated on the hawthorn blDoms. that with dew-drops grisW>' 
Oh, 'tis a pleasant apot to while away an hour. 
Listing to the sighing breeie, or the tinkling ^owcr. 
That upon the fresh green leaves all so gently pnttets,— 
Drinking in the melody that the song-bird acBtturs, 
Till the thirsty soul is full, e'en to overflowing, 
Of that pure and holy joy, out of commune growing 
With sweet Nature, In her green, and soUUuy haunts, 
For which the corc-wnrn dweller in the crowded citj paiils. 
Close upon this coppice, there's a dingle deep 
Wherein a drowsy wood-god might securely sleep. 
All with brambles overgrown, and long tangled grass. 
Seldom human feet, 1 wis, into its depths do pass; 
Some tlay, when the sun of June near hatli run its rsce, 
/ will Ihithei' bend my steps, to explore the place, ^^ 
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ForaethinkSybeiieath its shai^ged, and bramble-clothed Bide*, 
Like a nun within her cell, ^e purple foxglove hidea. 
Let the sons of mammon laugh, it is my delight 
Forth to fare and gather flowers, and my heart grows light 
When I hear the singing bird, and the humming bee. 
Pleasures such as these entail no after misery ! 



GREENWICH PARK & BLACKHEATH 300 YEARS AGO, 

BY THOMAS MILLBR. 

[Tlie fdlowing is an extract from Mr. Miller's New Romance, 
entitled " Lady Jane Grey," kindly forwarded to us by the author, 
under the impression that it would prove interesting to our 
readers; and we are induced to depart from our usual custom, 6f 
not adnntting any but original papers, by the very powerful and 
graphic manner in which this is written, and Uie strong local 
/haiures it bears.->H.6.A.] 

" But few of the thousands who wander throuf h the 
princely avenues of Greenwich Park in the present day, 
are aware of the wild features it presented three ceotu- 
ries ago; when its steep hill-sides were overgrown with 
thick underwQod, and hundreds of old oaks bared their 
broad branches to the summer-sunshine, or shook their 
knotted arnas in defiance at the black skies, and hollow 
winds of winter. There was then a savage and forest-* 
like look in its scenery, which bore but little resemblance 
to its present appearance, if we except the enclosure, 
still known as the Wilderness ; and where a few straggling 
deer may even yet be seen, couched amid the dark green 
bracken, or carrying their stately antlers erect, among 
the picturesque and jagged stems of the aged hawthorns* 
For miles around, the country had then a grand but 
fearful look: a deep woodland threw its immense sha- 
dow over tbe high brow of Shooter's Hill, and stretched far 
away beyond the grey walls of Eltham Palace, thus 
affording a safe shelter to the numerous bands of robbers 
and rebels, who at this period infested the neighbourhood. 
Blackheatb, which has been the scene of so many terrors 
and triumphs, where Roman and Dane have in succes-* 
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pioo encamped, where Wat Tyler assembled his rougli 
but delermiiied followers, and London poured forth bet 
thousands lo welcome back the chivalry of Agincoafl. 
wore a I'ar dift'erent aspect to what il does in the preseBt 
day. The broad, hare, and dusky space whicb we now 
tread, was in summer lime covered with thou^'aods of 
gaudy healh-flowers, while the yellow furze and golden 
broom flaunted their bright blossoms, ns if in mockery 
at Ibe blasted and solitary trees, on which, during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, had bleached the bones uf 
so many of his victims. Nearly traversing the same 
direction as at present, a brown, rugged, high-road. 
went grovelling its way beside the moss-covered anil 
weather-beaten palings of the park, until its winding 
course was lost to the eye amid the dark umbrage of the 
distant hill. High above the surrounding scenery, anil 
occupying the very eminence on which the Observalaiy 
now stands, rose the grey and hattlemented towers of 
Greenwich caslle, then a strong fortress, from wbicb 
the warning beacon had so often blazed. Such wGr« 
the general features of tba landscape three hundred 
years ago." 



OUR VILLAGE CHURCH. 

Oan village churcli 1 our village church ! 
That stoDils sublimely, where 
Our christiau fathers founded it. 
In penitence and prayer. 

Unto the heart what feelings rush — 
Hon deep, how piirc, how fust, 
Aa memory's waj-marks glitter through 
The viJta of the pasL 

Here have our " rude forefathers " knelt 
To breathe the bridal vow, 
And horc! have young, fond bosoai, beat 
With hopes and fears, as now. 
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Some hundred yean have pass'd away, 
And white-robed maidens still 
With faltering voices, whisper forth 
The fisLte-fraught words, " I wilL" 

Here the young mother brings her babe. 
Fondly in faith and prayer, 
To ask the blessings which our Lord 
Bade little children share ; 

The young and old around her He, 
They grew as she has grown. 
To her, familiar '* household words " 
Are graven on each stone ; 

To her, perhaps, each narrow house 
Contains a foe, or friend, 
And hallowed mem'ries of the past 
With present feeling blend. 

The city church-yard speaks not thus 
To living hearts, and eyes, 
A stranger, views a stranger's grave, 
'^th blunted sympathies. 

But here, to each remembered name 
Familiar histories cling, 
MeUow'd by death and distance now 
With kindly colouring ; 

The boy, with his half-manly air. 
His wild heart-stirring mirth, — 
The girl, too, with her laughing eyes 
Remembered from her birUi ; 

The lady in her satins clad, 
The dashing village belle, 
The silent beauty, who possessed 
Beauty's most winning spell. 

Here— there — 'neath mounds of various size, 
Death's varied spoils are seen, 
The old, the young, the beautiful, 
The village clown, and queen. 

Our village church ! what hallow'd dust 
Lies round the sacred fane, 
Yielding mute records of the past, 
Which cannot all be vain I 
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SONG.— THE TRYSTING TREE. 

Let Poets have their lyre and lute, give BacGhanaU their 
Let Merchants have their mighty ships to traverse ocean's 1 
Let Nobles have their palaces, give Churchmen staUs and 
To Statesmen pow'r, to Misers gold, to Pofitaraana news; 
I envy not their varied choice, for I need never rove 
Fresh charms to see, while lives the tree where first I leamtt 

I never in the marts of man, wherever they may be, 
Found aught so dear, nor half so true, as diat old IVystin 
llie names I carved upon its bole, where brows'd the deer, r 
And from its topmost branch, as then, the ivy flinga bar 
In shine or show'r, in bud or flow'r, best loved of all the 
For ever be the Trysting-tree, where first I learnt to love 

J. A. ( 

THE MONSTER SHARK. 

BT W. H. PBIDEAUZ. 

Hurrah for the wild and booming sea! 

Hurrah for the monster shark! 
Thirsting for prey on his weariless way, 

As he follows the bounding bark ! 
From stem to stem with an arrow's speed, 

By vigilant archer sped, 
He plougheth the deep with terrible sweep, 

Setting his teeth for the dead ! 

Hurrah for the monster shark! 

Wlien fever thickens the sultry air, 

With its black and fetid breath. 
Hurrah ! for the shark is there, to mark. 

The groan, and the hush of death ! 
Firmly he keepeth his sentinel watch. 

And urgeth the hopeful chase ; 
Pursuing with speed, as a conquerless steed, 

The close of the victor race ! 

Hurrah for the monster shark ! 

Hurrah ! for the shark is a noble fish. 

And lord of the billowy mun ; 
He loveth to ride on the bounding tide, 

As a pirate for plundered gain ! 
The life he lives, is a life that gives 

Dread to the stoutest crew 
That ever sailed the seas, or hailed 

A home on the waters blue ! 

Hurrah for l\v^ moii^\«x ihArk I 
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THE SHIP LAUNCH. 

On Tuesday. May the fifth, at about half-pnst two p.m. 
was launched, from Her Majesty's Dock-yard, Chatham, 
the Frigate Maeander. Amid the firing tif cannon, the 
waving of fiags, and the shouts of assembled thousands, 
she leu the slip whereon, sixteen years since, her strong 
keel was lain, to which have been added joint after joint, 
and plank after plank, rivetted, and bound together by 
immease bolts and bars of metal, until slie has become 
what we now behold her — a thing to wonder at, with an 
admiration almost amounting to awe ! 

IVIany a stately tree, once the pride of the woodlands, 
has been cut down, and, in the words of fiarry Coruwall, 

" His arms from the trunk are riven, — 

His body all barked and squared, — 
And he's now, like a felon, driven 

In chains to the strong dock-yard ; 
He's sawn through the middle, and turned 

For the ribs of a frigate free ; 
He's caulked, and pitched, and burned, 

And now— he's fit for sea!" — 

Many a hundred weight of ore has been *• digged out of 
the bowels of the harmless earth" — smelted, and wrought 
into shape aud fitness by oft-repeated blows of ponder- 
ous hammers, wielded by the brawny-armed smiths ; or 
in the swiftly revolving lathe, turned, grooved, and po- 
lished, with a celenty, precision, and beauty of finish, 
that seemed like the work of enchantment. Many a 
muscular frame has become weary of the labour which 
was to fit her for encountering the ** battle and the 
breeze," toiling day alter day, and year after year, at 
what must have appeared an almost interminable task, 
so vast the bulk, and so complicated the structure of 
this citadel of the deep. At length she is finished, and 
stands prepared to go forth upon the waters, wanting 
but the masts and rigging, to enable her to fiy like a 
winged creature, over the bosom of the ocean, and bear 
the flag of our country to whatsoever quarter of the 
globe it may be deemed necessary , ov e%ip**.^\ev\\.. 



Go mark her giant bulk, so huge, yet graceful 
fair proportions ; gaze on the mussy timbers, whici 
the ribs of some vast nainial, bulge out on either 
on bcr beams oF immense girth, her iron stanchiooi 
planks of goodly oak which form her decks, and co 
that Ibe mind of man may conceive, aod his bands 
cute works, which would seem the result rath 
superhuman, than merely mortal power. Yet 1e 
this teflectioD makn thee vain glorious, for reme 
there is One far mightier, whose works are infic 
more wonderful ; in the hollow of whose baud ar 
waters held : who piled up the mountains, and bad 
trees of the forest rear their heads on high; 
created the behemoth and the leviathan merely b' 
impulst: of His will—" He spake and it was done 
He who can crush the framework of this noble frij 
wrench her strong joints asunder, and scatter her 
hers abroad upon the face of the waters, as easily a 
Bummer zephyr scatters the thistle down upon th« < 

But, lo! the signal is given; the impediment 
Teiuoved ; aod slowly and majestically she glides 
the river, the band playing " Rule Britannia," aot 
spectators shouting with might and main. Tis an an: 
moment to all concerned in getting her aSoat, but i 
especially so, to the Master Builder, on whom rest 
greatest responsibility ; a slight error, or deficieni 
the completeness ol the arrangements, may be atte 
with the most serious consequences, destruction of 
perty, and what is of far more impmlance, — loi 
human Ufe.1 

Hut nothing occurs tn mar the proud salisfaction 
which he marks the consummation of the labour c 
many years; safely she rides on her subject elen 
and all cause for anxiety on his part is at an end. 
we cannot help thinking that he, and every one 
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must feel deeply interested in h^r career, yearning 
towards her with a fondness almost parental. 

The following lines were the result of our reflections 
on viewing the above spectacle, and we trust our 
readers will pardon the — shall we call it egotism ? — 
which prompted their insertion in the " Coronal.*' 

Another mighty instrument, for evil or for good, 

This day, with spirit-stirring cheers, is launched upon the flood ; 

How gracefully she glided down, amid the foaming tides, 

That leapt as d^ough to welcome her, and kiss her swelling sides. 

And orer to the farther bank, she moved, like a queen 
That goeth, with a stately pace, her people's ranks between ; 
She went with music, and with shouts, and blazonry so brave. 
To take possession of her throne upon the subject wave. 

And calmly now she lyeth there, upon the river*s breast. 
Unheeding whether destiny may send her east, or west ; 
Unconscious of the many souls she'll bear upon the deep. 
And dreamless all of rocks and shoals, and waves that madly leap. 

How beautiftil she looketh now — a stately thing to see ! 
A fabric that we wonder at ;— how long will it thus be ? 
Perchance no distant period may see her timbers rent. 
And scattered here and there, the sport of the vexed element. 

Thus man, when first he goeth forth upon the sea of life. 
Is fiur and comely to the view, with strength and vigour rife ; 
But soon, alas ! the storms may come, and he before the blast 
May drive, a shattered wreck, with scarce a vestige of the past. 

Oh, may this floating citadel— this mighty ship of war ! 
Be never used for purposes, but such as peaceful are ; — 
To devastate, and to destroy, and make man*s labour vain. 
Oh, never may her thunders wake the echoes of the main ! 

An alteration in the concluding stanza has been sug- 
gested by a friendly critic, because he infers that a ship 
of war cannot be applied to other than warlike purposes. 
The truth of this inference we deny ; she may be the 
means of conveying the missionary, and the man of 
science, to regions of ignorance and barbarism, and thus 
become a mighty instrument for the spread of civiliza- 
tion, and diffusion of that knowledge which '* leadeth 
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saivation," as imI! as lliitt by which man's |>bysic^ 
nitture is elevated, und made capable of ri^hlly appte- 
cialing the value of scientific pursuits. She may \k 
rendered subservient to the uses of comniBrco, and ihiu 
al^'ord a means of enlightenment to the dark placet oi 
the earth ; aiid she may, merely by b shew of ovei- 
whelming power, without once using those engines of 
deaiructiou, whith the bad passions of mankind hav« 
prompted ihcm to invent, nwe into ({uietuess ntaiiy, who 
are stirred by avarice or ambition to become disturber) 
of the world's peace, and destroyets of their fellow 
creatures. 



MOSCHUS AND MARINI. 



jfi 



^^H MoscHrs. in ihe opening of his Ist Idyl, give»B 

scription of the Paphian Queen enquiring eariiestly for 
bar fugitive son. To him who shall restore ibe boy 
great indeed is the promised reward — it is even the 
sweet celestial kiss of Vbhub ! 

There can be no doubt that the celebrated Marim 
bad perused and been delighted with that beautifid Iityl. 
and that he composed the following fi|)1endid j^em in 
happy imitation of it. A simple and almost literal 
translation from Ihe Italian writer is subjoined, it being 
pirhaps impossible bttler to express Ihe meaning of nn 
author, than by avoiding periphrastic eitplanaiion unJ 
^^^^. unnecessary incumbrance. 
^^^r " Udita ho, Citerra, 

^^^B" Che del tuo grembn fore 

^^^^^ Fiigsitiva il tuo figlio a le d ceJa. 

^^^^B E pramesso fani bacier chi te I'riTela. 

^^^^^^ No luaguir, bella Dea, 

^^^^^K Se vuj ceri'imdo Aniore, 

^^^^^^ Nol ccrcar, dammi cl'bnfio, iolliDiielcoifr' 

I O Venus! I have beard that thy son conceals Wb- 

\ self from thee, a lugitive from thy bosom; and ihil 

V tilou hast promised lo kiss whomsoever sbidl teveal bin 
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to thee. Pine not, O beautiful Goddess ! nor, if thou 
wanderest about in search of Love, seek for him more. 
Give me the kiss, for in my heart i hold him. 

ROVfSNSIB. 



Deeming a rhythmical version of the above passage 
might please some of our readers, we give the following, 
though (lerhaps, it were better to bear in mind that line 
of the Poet which says, ** beauty when unadorned 's 
adorned the roost,'' and leave the idea as simply and 
chastely clothed as possible, — 

Oh Venos ! it hath reached mine ears. 

The cause of all thy woe and tears 

Is, that thy son hath fled from thee, 

Nor can the place discovered be 

Where he hath hid ; —that thou wilt give, 

To whomsoe'er the fugitive 

ShaH to thine anns restore, a kiss : 

Be mine the joy, the heavenly bliss ; 

On me the rich reward bestow. 

Oh, Goddess beautiful I for know, 

If Love thou seekest, he lies hid 

The deep recesses of my heart amid. h.g.a. 



Ask for the radiant arch, that spans the sky ; 

Ask for the glittering stars, that gem the night ; 
Ask fbr the ^ewless winds, that hurry by ; 

Ask for the comet, with its train of light : 
And if to ye these things should not be given, 
Then sit ye down and rail against high Heaven, 
Declare that ye have Reason on your side, 
But never speak of Ignorance nor Pride, 
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Mabji yonder child so eagerly pursuing 
The painted butterfly to its undoing, 
And there an emblem see of man, who maketh 
A wreck, of whatsoe'er his fancy taketh. 

HiG.A* 
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TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 

BT JOHN BRENT. 

Green-coated Elf ! how merrily thou singest, 
Startlmg gQI humming things from their sweet 
While on a feathery fbm thou sitt'st, and swingett. 
As all the world to thee were but a jest! 

Deep shade thou lovest, and the arching grass, 
With glimpse of fairy folk the stalks between. 
Whence thou dost watch the day-spring come and ptM 
Till stars unshrine thee 'mid thy forest green ; 

Then drinking night's deUcious dew, thou wendest 
Thy noisy footway up some springing reed. 
And perched upon its dizzy top, &ou sendest 
Forth to those stars the burthen of thy creed. 

Sir Humble Bee, and bugle-winding Gnat, 
Pause, half amazed, and the sweet Linnet, long 
Hath on a hazel-wand all wondering sat. 
Charmed by thy strange monotony of song. 

But thou dost ponder not nor pause ~ sweet skiea 
Bathe thee with dew, and shadowy brooks in June, 
Whereon are mirrored midnight's golden eyes, 
With grateful murmurings, thank tiiee for thy tune. 

Yet but awhile, — for thou wilt pine away. 
Like Fairy lone that in some forest grieves ; — 
Thy once blythe voice shall moium its sad decay. 
In murmurs low 'mid Autumn's eddying leaves. 

Sing on ! sing on ! — the Beautiful of earth. 
Each gentle flower, each frail and lovely thing, 
Fade but away, to wait for second birth. 
In all the promised hopefulness of Spring. 



Why weepest thou, O man ? "I weep because 
I cannot change th' irrevocable laws 
Of God, who orders all things fbr the best, 
Heedless of what we mortals may request" 
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HYSTORY AXD nO:MA'NCE. 
Sketch No. 2. 
" Ou, Men of Kent, the stalwart and ihe true 1 on ye 
1 call fur aid in this my just nnd honourable veniure. 
Tis to guard from Popish rule our native land; — to 
Iceep unstained the charter of our faith, reformed and 
, purified from idol worship, and all the black abomina- 
tiuiis of a church corrupt. Tis to uphold those rights 
lind privileges, dear to every true-born iSriton's heart; 
vnd to preserve inviolate, from lying priest and dark 
ibquisitor, our home fire-aides, round which domestic 
'^rlues love to dwell, our sleeping chambers and our 
•acred fanes, to pure devotion dedicated now. What ! 
•hall the stealthy step — the piling eye — the tongue to 
vlander given, yet agam intrude to sow dissension in 
iour families, and banish from our households peace and 
love ? What ! shall that impious one, who calls him- 
■clf 'God's vicegerent on earth' send bis anathemas 
[■cross the sea, bidding us hate our fellow-man because 
ibe differs in some article of creed, — some gossamer 
(tread in that fine wovrd theory which, like the cunning 
tpider's subtle mesh, entangles to destruction? And 
i^all his ministers, like hungry locusts swarming through 
(lie land, eat up the fatness aa ihey erst have done ? 
^all we again behold those purple clothed and pam- 
fered dignitaries— oh, how unlike the mild apostles, sent 
iDitb by our Saviour to redeem the world from sin and 
titan's bonds ! — filUng the highest offices of state, and 
■rroganlly claiming right to rule the destinies of this 

Kf9l empire ?— Forbid it Heaven ! Forbid it Men of 
tall Here, in Ihe centre ofyourfamouscounty, I plant 
Ihe standard of revolt ; bold in the thoughts of mine in- 
Krity, and fearless, as a freeman should be when be 
orocates the right. I stand and call upon ye in the 
ame of our reformed religion and our rightful (jueeu — 
K persecnted Jane! By all the noble deeds your 
llM^did! — by all the glorious memories of the past! 
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— and by the love ye bear your native soil, your Z 
and your hearths, your wivfs, your free-bora children, 
do 1 now conjure ye — oh, nieii unconquered and uo- 
conquerable! to come and render aid to this my jusi, 
my righteous undertahiog. Up with the rampant horse, 
and let his neii;h reecho through the land, startling die 
foea or freedom ! Let bis hoofs tread down the bigotted 
oppressors, vrhu would place a seal upon our lips, a yoke 
upon our necks, and bid us bow the knee to senseless 
imai^es. Up with the old invicta, let it float proudly 
upon the breeze ! Ye who defied the Norman in his 
might, shall it be said a Spanish despot came to have 
dominion over ye ? E'en now the haughty Philip in 
faacy grasps the reins of British government. In Mary's 
court, ^imon Uenand* — that fox with a wolf's heart — 
bath power unlimited ; he fills the dungeons and he plies 
the axe ; he piles (he faggots, and he lights the brand ; 
the rack, the wheel, the chain, at his command do their 
accursed work on England's noblest, wisest, bravest, 
best. And will ye isufTer this ^ Not ye, not ye ! I 
see it by the Hashing of your eyes ; I see it hy the 
heaving; of your manly chests, and by the clenching of 
vour toil-nerved hands — Gt hands to thrust th« pike, to 
draw the tough yew bow, to fire the matchlock, or the 
culverin, and wield the sword, whose blade swift cleav- 
ing does its work at once !" 

Such were the words that on the 27ih of January in 
the year 1554 raug through the town of Maidstone. and 
aroused the stormy passions of the Men of Kent, as lb« 
north wind sweepingover the bosomof the ocean awaken* 
its mighty billows to overwhelm and destroy. The 
speaker was a young man apparently not more tlian 30 
years of age, with a noble and intellectual countenance, 
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r a form cast in the (inesi mould of manly symmetry. 
He was richly habiled, according to the fashion of the 
time, in a slashed silken doublet and hose, short velvet 
clonk, and cap of the same costly material oniamcnteil 
with a single white ostrich plume, which arising from 
one side, curved gracefully over to the other. And 
this was Sir Thomas Wyatl, whose grandfather. Sir 
Heoiy, had purchased the castle of Allingtoo (then 
styled Alynglon Cobham) with the surrounding lands, in 
the reign of Henry 7th, and whosa father, the poet, was 
so greet a. favourite with that monarch's successor. 
Edward Gib had granted to the Hero of our Sketch the 
palace of Maidstone as a residence, and this with the 
large possessions he held inthe neighbourhood, naturally 
gave him great influence. He was devoted to the re- 
foroied faith, and an enthusiastic admirer of the charac- 
ter of the unfortunate Lady Jane <>rey, whose virtues 
and mental acquirements have shed a lustre round her 
name, which no time can dissipate or render dim. On 
her proclamation as queen he looked as the only means 
of saving the country from a return to all the horrors of 
popish dominion, well knowing that the bigolted Mary 
was prepared for any measures, however harsh orbloody, 
which might force upon her subjects the readoption of 
those forms and ceremonies of worship that her sire had 
abolished. He had seen the overthrow of his dearest 
hopes in Jane's conlinement in the Tower by her in- 
censed rival, in the esecution of Northumberland 
other influential men of the protestant parly, and in 
rigorous proceedings that were threatened, and prepaiv- 
ing to be carried intoeflect, against nonconformists to the 
new order of things, or rather the old order restored ; 
and now, when itegociaUons were entered into for a mar- 
riage between Mary and Philip of Spain, whose supei- 
stilious and intolerant character was wi^ll ki 
England was threatened with all the h( 
^uisilorial tribunal: — when it was darkly hinted 
a 2 
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would be ihe nest victim lo fall beneatlithc 
It Ctaniuer, aud Latimer, and Ridley wete 
perisb at the stake, be could tio longer restrain hiDi' 
ilf, but, lesolving tn sactifice if it were needful lands 
id life, aod tu make a despemte efTurt in the cause a' 
injured innocence and insulted rebgion, hastily airayed 
his followers, and taking tlie standaid of his house, un- 
furled it ill the high street of Maidstone, and haviiig 
summoaed the iiibahitanls forth by sound of trompel, 
harangued them as above recorded. 

His address was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm ; — when were the Men of Kent ever backward 
To vindicate the right, to defend the allarR of their f*ilb, 
ur lo succour beauty and virtue in distress T — man; 
inllueDtial men of the town and neighbourhood joioed 
his siandard, amung whom may be named the brothsn 
ISir Henry and Thomas Isley, Walter Alantcl, and 
Richard Maplesden, Esqrs.;' these with their serrilors 
and dependants. Joined to others who had left the beocb, 
the loom, the workshop, and the foige, swelled the 
band to about live hundred " gallant men and true." «l! 
eager to he led against the toes of freedom and the 
reformed faith. After a short consultation with \m 
coadjutors Sir Thomas dispatched messengers to (be 
suiroundiug places, calling on them in the name ot 
Queen Jane and the Protestant religion farnid, and ere 
long came trooping many a band of sturdy labouren 
from the com fields and the hop gardens, from tbe 
orchflcds and the stone quarries; — the barges and tub- 
ing boats on Ihe Mcdway sent forth their ampbilHoui 
dwellers, and the wooded valleys, and bare cbalh-hilli 
responded to the patriotic call, so that before nightfall 
upwards of a thousand men were collected, and proiaisci 
ofaasistBDCewerercceived from more distant parts, which 

wMrf sr*-f°Sin™'j'"BtiIpul.IicljprMl«'™M hii dcsita i *lik™n mJff 
IKm, IndliliHi h;i. w« nud. .t tbs ior inffr, now aciupM^inaMr-* 
briclio. mad HIS ot ll» woduiU, juil t^o- tht Midilli lo* la lll*n|l>» 
ofUitdrtDM. 
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enabled their leather to calculate on niflrch in g towards 
Kocliester on the morrow with double that number. 

That night there ivas Uttle sleep for the inhnbitants of 
Maidstone, even had their excited feelings allowed of 
the wish for repose ; the ringin<; sound of hammers and 
the harsh gmtiirg of ihe grindstone was heard in every 
quarter ; tires were roaring and blazing in every forge, 
and all was busy preparation for the coming struggle. 
At intervals was heard the report of n matchlock or 
pistnl, whose owner wished to prove whether, after a 
long disuse, the instrnment of death were trustworthy; 
then arose shouts and cries of reaosnition as a fresh 
party of recruits came tramping over llie bridge, or down 
one of Ihe streels (hat branch out eastward, northward, or 
southward from the centre of the town ; auon the swift 
trampling of a steed and the sounding of a trumpet 
broke on Ihe ear, telliTig that a messenger had been dis- 
patched from, or was returning to the palace, whither 
Sir Thomas had retired, having first seen that refresb- 
ments were freely distributed, and given 1 
directions for the preservation of order, and for iorwai 
ing with all possible celerity the preparatio 

" Mine own Jane, fare- thee- well ! I go on a perilt 
enterprise, but thou wilt pray for me. and prayers like 
thine will surely prove of much avail. Nay, dearest, 
give not way to sorrow thus; perchance our separation 
may be brief — I may return ere long in triumph to thine 
arms. Butif, my Jane, it is not kd decreed ; ifheaven 
for fiome wise purpose deem it fit to frustrate all our 
aims, and visit me with death, let the thonght comfort 
ibee that in a good, a just, a holy cause I fell ; and, oh, 
be sure ye teach our infant son to cherish well those 
Bflcred principles of faith, which to uphold I gave my- 
self a willing Biicrifice. Come, lady mine, cheer up! 
let hope illume that face, which is to me the fairest of 
all God's created things. Smile, smile upon rae, as a 
damsel should whose Knight hath donned his armour for 
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the field, and goelli forth to conquer. — That's 
that's well I one more embrace, and tlieo bey for the 
myrmidons of popery! hey for thy persecuted Danie- 
sake'a foes 1 we'll prove to them the >leu of Kent bate 
arms that lack not sinew, and hearts as stedfast as tli« 
frowning clift'a that guard their rugged coast — farewell 1 
farewell !" 

Thus saying, the gallant Knight left Ihe chamber of 
bis lady, and hastening into the court-yard of the palace, 
mounled his steed, which an attendant held ready capa- 
risoned, and rode forth from that horoe of love and 
domestic happiness, to which, alas I he was dpslined 

This was on the afternoon of the day, succeeding that 
on which the events already related had transpired, and 
on arriving at the market place he found bis rude but 
determined followers assembled, and accoutred in tlie 
bust manner that circumstances would permit. Instru- 
ments of husbandry bad been hastily fashioned into 
pikes, and other weapons of cft'ence, looking hut the 
more formidable from their jagf^ed edgea, and those 
" precedents of pilb and luslibood," the sunburnt, horay 
bands that wielded them. Here and there might be 
seen a band nniformly attired in steel morions aod jer- 
kins of stout buff leather, having matchlocks or bal' 
herts ; these were men from the lands of Allingtoo, ud 
other estates in the neighbourhood, who had been for 
some time past in secret training. The Knights and 
gentlemen attached to the cause were mounted, ant) 
most of them had about a score of followers, also on 
horseback, who worejnck boots, head pieces, and breast 
plates, and were armed with petronels and heavy sa- 
bres. About twenty small pieces of artillery, callfd 
falconets and culvcrins, which had been taken from the 
Mole and other embattled mansions near, were monnted 
upon rude carriages to facilitate their conveyance, and 
altogether the appearance of the armament was such as 
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Rnnine the Knight upon advancing at once to 

icliesler. His arrival amongst them was hailed wilh 
deafening cheers, on the subsidence of which, he ad- 
dressed them in a speech calculated lo raise iheir enthu- 
siasm to the highest pitch, and loud shouts of " Down 
with the Pope! " Down with ihe bigot Mary ! testified 
their eagerness and fervour in ihe cause. 

Bidding: his trumpeters sound. Sir Thomas, who had 
exchanged his velvet cap and silken doublet for a corslet 
ftnd helm of Milan steel, richly embossed with gold, 
drew from its scabbard the sword wielded by his grand- 
fnther, against tlie tyrant and usurper, Richard 3rd, and 
waving it aloft, cried "Onward, Men of Kent! to 
rescue your Queen from thraldom, and your religion 
from the abominations of papacy 1 onward I — but as you 
value the good name you have kept unsullied through 
BO many centuries, commit no excesses by the way. 
Be gentle to your friends, as ye are terrible to your 
enemies, and prove yourselves at once brave, loyal, and 
considerate members of a free community. So shall ye 
conquer. So shall your glorio 
the annals of posterity !" 

The array ruoved on, and e 
was steadily tramping, band af 
grey cairn" which seems like t 

l^me, to perpetuate the memory of his flight into far 
eternity.' 

Alas, for high, heroical resolves ! Alas, for human 
hopes 1 Oh, tor ihe many brave and constant hearts, 
that have grown cold beneath the chilling hand of 
granny I Uh, for the many noble-minded men, with 
■ouls alhirst for liberty, and filled with holy aspirations, 
generous thoughts, and tender sympathies, cut off like 

■■dalcd Titii Ilicdliastn>ii> tanniDBlisn of sir IhDOlu W^'i boUi^h, 
■•ill end ll lelitfd by Ktplii, IIoidb. BuroFIc. Hund. tjsstiw. >nil <iUicr 
ItaWriut of till plan gr ptrlKl. SKgfal diljumtlDDi oC cbincler ud miD- 

br coDHBiHnH ii»mili*rt. Tba wrilerhM »niBiDteBtion.ik(«f«faripiinad. 
ihoilM U»ej ippcBr lo pnuev lofficiml 1n1Fr»ti at n»liiii| ibeiQ Hi* ^wpiwi- 
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Blalely foreal trees, sinit by ihe levio boll Thew, 
of Providence are all inscrutable; we cannot tell u 
the oppressor should triumphant be; wli// bigotry, in- 
tqleraoce, and pride, should bow the necfo of millioM 
till they grovel in the dust, or ewecp them like a pesti- 
lence I'rum ecirlh; hut let us have coD&dence in the 
promises of Him, who (tpeabetli not tu deceive, and 
believe that all is far ike best .' 

The winter passed awiiy, and then came on " the 
delicate footed" spring, breathing balm over the ricb 
valley of the Medway, and calling forth the binls and 
the dowers to rejoice in the genial sunshine. AH nature 
smiled, but not so the dwellers amid those fair and 
fertile scenes. There were many widows in the lowa 
of Maidstone, and there were many fatherless cl>i1' 
ijren, beside the Lady Jane Wyatt and her infant 
son ; and llie emissaries of the popish church were busy 
at their work of persecution, binding the victims to the 
stake of roarlyrdnm. filling the dungcous, and plying 
the scourge, till our heautiful county became, Iiltc die 
rest of England, a wide scene of wailing and lamenta- 
tion, and execrations were heaped on the head of her, 
who had too well earned the title of the " bloody Mam I* 



JULY, A SONNET. 
"Who Cometh, laden with 

And ruddy apricots, and downy peaches: 
Lo ! now he pauseth 'neoth the cluping vinei, — 

A luscioiia melon on one hand outr^utiei ; 

Lo 1 DOff he onward movGth, nuthing breircl)e^ 
Through leafy screens, where honeysuckle twtfl 

His Bultrj breath, so pcrflime laden, leache* 
That July, hicherward hU steps inclineB : 
His tobe of interoroveo Howera is decked 

Witli golden tossela of the frogrnnt limes. 
And thereabout the happy bees collect, 

Soothing the sense with their melodious chime; 
Myriads of butterfliCB around biin tlit. 
For inch a Dowcry taontli, meihinks, 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY 
UAIOSTONE AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 



(Cr.DtiQu<d f,(,n. P.*. fla.) 

Hating in a brief manner inlroiluced tlie names a^d 
arrangements of the principal geolno^ical rormalioiii 
around Maidsloue, 1 will proceed tu make some oh- 
setvalions upon their appearances and positions in ihe 
Deig:hbourhood ; pointing out their locality, that the 
reader, should he fed sufficiently interested in the mat' 
ter, may, by actual observation, assure himself of the 
truth of these »latemenls, and will, 1 doubt not, be fully 
repaid for his trouble in the delightful contemplation «!' 
suroe of Nature's grandest works. 

In loohing from the bold promontory of the chalk 
cliff,' upon the road from Mpidstone lo Chatham, a 
beautifully diverai^ed landscape is expanded below, and 
not the least interesting feature is that Dmldlcal pile of 
sandstone " Kit's Coty House." Geologically cousi- 
dered these stones have great claims upon our allention; 
many conjectures have been hazarded to account for 
their appearance in different parts of the country, and 
their being found scattered upon the surface and near 
to the chalk hills, lias caused much speculation as to 
whence they came ; they are of that description of hard 
stone commonly termed boulders, and were no doubt 
brought from Iheir original beds by some great action of 
water, most probably contemporaneous with the disrup- 
tive force that displaced the formation containing them. 

It has been supposed that they might have been en- 
veloped in masses of ice, which after floating for somn 
time over various submerged portions of the earth's sur- 
face, dissolved and left them scattered about, on or near 
Ihe situations they at piesHit occupy. However plau- 
•ible this theory may be, it is not my intention to dwell 

1* pit voTlnd br Mr. Ileatlioro, ftf Utlditoi 
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upon it, but state an obserTation I hare made, * 
ill iny humble opinion, goes Tar to establish the fact ihal 
the bed of these boulders still exists in Kent, and that 
the stones may n^en now be seen in silu, i, e. in the 
place of their original formation. 

Some lime since while walking along the shore froDi 
Herne Bay to RecuWer, 1 was stnick with the appear- 
ance of large masses of sandstone lying here and iliMr 
upon the beach, and, on looking upward, I observed 
that the cliffs were partly composed of sand, from whicb 
projected blocks of ailicious stone, of the same kind as 
that which bad attracted my attention below; to acoount 
tor their appearance lAfrf is very easy; as the sea a 
constantly undermining the supporting sand, falls of 
the cliffs are of frequent occurrence, and the loose parts 
being washed away, these masses are left, with alt their 
large proportions fully developed. Tn the course of ny 
examination, I noticed a very remarkable coincidence 
in the appearance of such of them as had long Iwen 
subject lo the action of ilie waves, with those which ate 
now upon the chalk hills, and which constitute " Kit's 
Coty House ;" many of these stones have perforations 
in them, as even, and smoothly rounded as if done by a 
boring apparatus, and on closely inspecting them 1 found 
that this was accomplished by very simple means ; first 
a pebble is thrown up by the waters and lodged in an 
indentation of the stone ; each succeeding wave causn 
it to revolve in this hollow, until by the constant friction, 
it frets itself deeper and deeper into the surface. That 
these cavities are thus formed 1 cannot doubt, having 
observed them in the process of formation, and tbcir 
similarity in every respect with those in the stones above 
alluded to, tends to strengthen and confirm theimprea' 
sion of their identity with those now in sifii at Herne 
Bay. Besides the stones constituting " Kit's Coiy 
House," there are many of the same description scalier- 
ed about the neighbourhood ; upon the brow of the hill 
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imiDediately behind the public bouse, called "The 
Lower Bell," a considerable number may be seen, lying 
hair concealed by the smrface soil ; the heap is bo large, 
that the conjecture of their having once formed a Crom- 
lech is very feasible; farther down in the spring heads 
are numbers of them, and we may reasonably suppose 
that " Kit's Coty House" was construt:Ied from the 
boulders very near to its site. The heap of stones just 
beloWj^the " Coffin Stone," which ia 14 feet long by 
7 feet broad and 18 inches in thickness, and another 
large apeciroen called the " White Horse Stone," (most 
likely an ancient boundary) standing edgeways by the 
Pilgrim's Uoad, — are all of the same kind, and it is well 
uorthy of notice that the far-famed Stonebenge is com- 
posed of huge blocks of a precisely similar description. 
Dr. Mantell givesa very interesting account of the occur- 
rence of these stones in Sussex; he mentions their having 

"Their edges rounded and even, und eihibitiag iuconleitable 
proofs of long eipoaurc to the ectioa of wuvcs;" 
this appears confirmatory of my conjecture that llie bed 
at Heme Bay is analagous to the tormation originally 
containing the now scattered and dispersed remains, of 
which 1 am treating. Again, the above-named eminent 
Geologist, in his work entitled " Geology of the South 
East of England, says, 

■' This sandstone is perfectly imnlogoui to that wJiieh occurs 
in Berkshire and Wiltshire, where it is ilisdnguiahed by the terra 
of ' Grey-Weathers.' Of this substance is composed— a circum- 
stance that Iios given rise to its present geological nppellaUon— 
the cement of the beautiful conglomerate or pudding stone of 
Hertfordshire, which agrees ia its character with the Druid sand- 
stone, and from that hrecda also occurring in detached blocks 
above the chalk, it is now generally supposed that they are both of 
comtemporaneous origio, the silicious deposition, when it did 
not envelope any foreign substance, forming the rock called the 
' Grey- Weathers,' and when it fell among pebbles of any kind, 
composing a breccia or pudding stone," 

I'his breccia 1 have found upon the chalk liills near to 
ibtt " Cpper Bell," and beds of pebbles exactly aimUar 
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are to be seen in the sand at Heme Bay, another 
reason to suppose that my opinioD is a correct one. Let 
the reader bear in mind that in no single instance htTC 
these boulders been discovered in the solid chalk, but, 
on the contrary, chalk flints have been found enveloped 
in Ibem ; this simple circumstance is highly iiDporlant, 
as it teaches us that the sandstone is of subsequent dtpo- 
sitioD or formation to the chalk. A remarkable quanlily 
of this slone may be seen at the spring head bdow at 
Cosington and the ttvo neighbouring ones ; I cannot 
otherwise account for its accumulation in those particp- 
lai Kpots, than by supposing it to have been deposited 
thereby thefarmers when clearing the surrounding lands 
for cultivation. The spring head at Cosington possesses 
the property of covering flints, &c. with a crimson coat- 
ing ; this is not an uncommon occurrence, and raay be 
thus accounted for ; in the lower beds of chalk frum 
which it issues are many of those round masses of iron- 
stone vulgaily called "thunderbolts;" llie water flowing 
over these becomes impregnated with the ore, which 
from its (greater specific gravity, quickly subsides and 
invests all objects beneath with this ferruginous covering. 

Near to Boxley Abbey is a spring that deposits cal- 
careous matter upon the rools, mosses, stones, Hic. lying 
within it ; some of the specimens which have been pro- 
cured from thence are of t'antasticshape, and considerable 
beauty. This subslance is culled Calcareous Tufa, and 
the specimens coated therewith are quite distinct fton 
petrifactions, as the vegetating properly is not deatroyed 
in the roots and mosses. The chemical changes which 
give rise (o this phenomenon ndmit of an easy explana- 
tion, but as it dors not bear directly upon the subject 
matter of these artidcs, and would occupy too much of 
the very limited space which can he assigned lliem, I 
must refer the enquiring reader lo Sir U. Davy's " Con- 
solations of Travel," page 100. 

A story ia rife among the simple aud uDtaugbl 
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countrymen of this district, that the stones compos- 
ing ** Kit's Coty House*' were brought from lands 
beyond the sea, and placed as they now stand by a 
famous witch. I do not suppose that any of tife 
readers of the ** Coronal" would give credence to so 
absurd a tale ; but the wish to ezdte a spirit Of enquiry, 
and to point out how those interesling researches which 
carry us back through distant periods of time, may tend 
to the elucidation of matters round which she has thrown 
a veil of mysterious obscurity, or which she has invested 
with a halo of fanciful tradition^ calculated to mislead 
those who would fain penetrate into her gloomy depths 
in search of truth, and bidding them rest satistied with 
the belief entertained by their forefathers, would pjace a 
bar before the temple of science, within whose portals 
only true knowledge is to be found ; — this wish has in- 
duced me to dwell longer upon the subject than I other- 
wise should have done, and will, I trust, prove my 
excuse if the remarks above hazarded, should appear 

somewhat prolix. 

[To be cwUmutd,'] 

Note bt the Editor. — An anecdote was lelated to us a short 
time since which we shall repeat, as- it will serve to shew that 
very absurd opinions are entertained of " Kit's Coty House/' by 
others than the simple and untaught countrymen of the district. 
A friend of ours, riding £rom Chatham: to Maidstone in the van, 
entered into conversation with a lady, whose appearance and 
manners bespoke a situation certainly som'ewhat above that of 
the middle classes, and not a little surprised was he to receive 
from her fair lips, the followlAg^ solution of a great mystery. 
Those immense blocks of stone which now excite ottr wonder, as 
to the means by which they were raised and placed in their pre« 
sent position> were, at the time of their erection, comparatively 
speaking, mere trifles ; but being of a very porous nature, they 
absorb a vast quantity of rain and other humid matter, to this 
adheres the dust blown from the road, and all sort4 of atmo- 
spheric impurities, which being bak^d by successive suus becomes 
hard as the stone itself, of which in fifU^t it forms a portion ; and 
thus " Kit's Coty House'' has attained its present gigantic 
size. Hear this, oh, ye fishers in muddy waters^— yie diggers in the 
mines of antiquity-^ye men of historical research! Listen to 
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this simple— this satMactoTj eiplanation, end confess ho* 

are nil your theories, about Ciomlerhs and Dmidicol Bitim, and 
resting places for the bones of Saion Kings ; wby at the lime of 
Catigern this structure could have been no bigger tban a bint 
trap, or may be some stones set on end by young bare-lemed 
Britons lo play leap-frog over; whnt itwill ffrmc (o in the conn* 
of future ages, heaven-only knows ; a second Tower of Babel 
perhaps, only rather more difficult of nsceut, than that amaiiag 
result of human pride and folly. 

POESY, A SONNET. 

What though the wreath of fame he never min^ 

And my lone midnight wakings be in rain. 

To chronicle me of the Muse's train ; — 
Though too much chill or fervour mar the line, 
"Where I had thought roy feelings to enshrine. 

For unborn days when Hope and I were fain. 
And Love and Love's pulsations things divine. 

Shall I not cherish still the Bardic strain ? 
The joys of Poesy are deeper far 

Than to be swayed by popular regard. 
And high its sweet and wild commnnings are. 

Albeit the strain it gives be tuckless-stHrred : 
A spirit's ecstacy that naught may mar. 

Aye proves the love of verse its own reward '. 



RETRO SPECnON, A SONNET. 

Back to the dreamy past my heart is gone, 
That like a halo round some pale, bright star. 
Gleams with unfading lustre &om afar, 

And shines o'er life and passion's cheerful dawn ; 

Bright flowers, and brighter moments there seem ; 
la beautiflil confusion, and mine eyes 
Look back with learfU eagerness, and sighs 

Break in lament for that all-radiant mom. 
No more the delicate verdure may I tread 

By streaming brook or mossy hanl( well-known 

In fondest brotherhood with nature. Lone, 

Puling, and passionless, let mem'ry shed 

The flow'reta of the past upon my head. 

Making a fairy wreath ere life be sped. 

CMtriwy, May, 1S40. 
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THE ORCHIS PYRAMIDALIS. 
From the ruing qf Tkwmham Castle, Kent. 

BT DOUGLAS ALLPOBT. 

A flow'b ia not a flow'r alone 

A thousand sanctities invest it; 
And as they form a radiant zone. 
Around its simple beauty thrown, 
Their magic tints become its own, 

As if their spirit had possessed it 

The sprightly morning's " breezy call," 
And cool grey light around it streaming ; 

The holy calm of even-fEdl, 

The majesty of night, and all 

The glories of its stiurry pall 
Above it eloquently beaming. 

" The precious things of heaVn— the dew'* 
That on tiie turf beneath it trembled ; 

The distant landscape's tender blue, 

The twilight of the woods that threw 

Their solemn shadows where it grew, 
Are at its potent call assembled. 

And while that simple plant, for me 
Brings all these varied charms together, 

I hear the murmurs of the bee, 

The splendour of the skies I see. 

And breathe those airs that wander free 
O'er banks of thyme and blooming heather. 

Thus, when within my sunless room, 
Heart-sick and mocked by mammon's leaven, 

Thy pyramids of purple bloom. 

Blush through its loneliness and gloom. 

The spirit bursts its living tomb. 
And basks beneath the open heaven. 

There, as on some green knoll reclined. 
The summer landscape round me glowing. 

While gentle ardours fill the mind, 

I leave th' unquiet world behind. 

And hear a voice in every wind. 
Around my fervid temples blowing. 
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The sftlf-satiife Vdioe, h0# cdnl and still ! 

That rends the rocks, and wakes in thunder; 
Proclaiming from the tiiaklin|if riU, 
The vocal copse, and breezy hill, 
As meekly as the de#s dism 

Its ceaseless ministries of wonder. 

" Th' EtenM Power and Codhead" then, 
Is seen'ectid lov'd in all around us ; 

Seen in the deepi and dewy glen. 

And loved tb agondzing, when 

We know omrselves to be but men, 
And feel this tabernacle bouild us. 

Hius through this wood-side plant, the mind 
Sweeps the vast range of things created, 

And longs, and pants, and fails to find, 

In earth, air, ocean, sky combined, 

Those joys unfading and refined. 
By which its famine' maybe safted. 

Its very cravings weatf it hence'^ 
It anchors where its rest remainetii ; 

And who has pow'r to drive it the&ee ? 

Its Helper is Omnipotence, 

The Rock of Ages its defence, 
And sinlessness the prize it gaineth. 

Note.—'Thtie lines, the author inform^ us, owe their origin to a delifbt- 
ful ramble on the Boxley Hills, the recollection of which will ever be fraii|i;bt 
with pleasant associations, as all country rambles most be to a mind, like hn. 
evidently thoroughly imbued with a keen perception of the beantifal« and a 
fervent love of the pure and hol^ in nature. It may be welt to mention that 
the ruins of Tliuruham Castle, of which there are now but slight tracei, and 
whose history is extremely speculative, are situated on achilk nill jost above 
the village ot Detling. to the right of the high road fir<Mn Maidstone tn Canter- 
bury, and about three miles from the latter place. The Pjrramidal Orrhis (in 
the words of oar esteemed friend the author of ** the Field the Garden and the 
v^'oodlaud.") is a plaot which grows about a foot high, with a spike of delictle 
lilac flowers, closely clustered at the top of the stem, in some Yarietiesthe 
blossoms are quite white. Like the other orchises of the woods and fields it 
delights in a calcareous soil, and like them too, it has at a dtstance tiie ftpfwar. 
ance of a wild hyacinth, except that the flowers are of a different hue. ike 
leaves are more pointed than those of the wild orchis plants genf rally, and it 
flowers in June and July. It Is very plentiful in the hedges and woods between 
Luton and Lidsingi ne«r Chitham . 
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ON THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OF KENT, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF 

" The Field, the Garden, *and the Woodland:* 
[CoDcIuded from page 69'] 

But we must now turn to another of the most striking; 
and beantiful of our county products. Who ever rode, 
on a fine May morning, along the Kentish lanes, bounded 
on both sides by grounds " with whose rich orchard 
blooms the soft winds play/* and has not felt a joy as 
he marked their loveliness 7 here a spot covered with the 
smiling delicate rose-like blossoms of the apple tree — 
there, white with the snowy flowers of the coming cherry. 
And when the warm sun of Summer has gleamed upon 
the orchard trees, the same scene bears a fresh aspect 
of beauty ; for the apple is beginning to show its ruddy 
tints among the branches, and the cherries gjisten, like 
large rubies, among the green boughs. A merry song 
is sometimes poured forth from the cherry tree, as the 
gatherer mounts her small ladder to fill the basket, and 
occasionally throws a ripe red cluster to the child who 
is playing among the grass, and some of the wild sum- 
mer birds, answer with their melodious tunes from the 
hedges. It is more for the cherry, than the apple or- 
chards, that our county is famed, and here again we 
may quote John Evelyn, respecting their origin. He 
says " It was by the plain industry of one Harris (a fruit- 
erer to King Henry the VIII,) that the fields and 
environs of about thirty towns in JKent only, were planted 
with fruit, to the universal benefit and general improve- 
ment of that county to this day.'* Sittingbourne was 
the first part of Kent in which these orchards were 
cultivated. Previously, however, to this general planting 
of the cherry , that fruit was known in Britain, as we learn 
from the old poet Lydgate, who speaks of its being sold 
about the London streets, as it now is. As it often 
happens, so it is in this instance, the poet has been the 
only recorder of the old custom, and were \t wo\.^q\\v\^ 
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verses, we should have sujiposetl lliat cherriesiH^' 
scarcely known to our countrymen, except during the 
time when Britain was in a wild and uncivilized conditiofl. 
It appears from Pliny, that the ancient Britons had ibe 
cherry. I'he IVuit was first brought to Ibe Romans by 
Lucuilus, from Cerasus, a town of Pontus in Asia, and 
hence its bolanical name. Pliny says thai in less Ihiia 
120 years after its introduction into Home, by this ge- 
neral, that " other lands had cherries, even so fnr sa 
Britain heyotid (be ocfan." 

The little wild black cherry ,'Prunn* cerasuij is by 
some writers lliought to be the origin of the garden 
cherry. In some parts of our county this fruit is called 
gean or gaskin. It is not very common in our woods, 
though perchance, many a Kentish country lad could 
tell where to tind its while Spring blossoms or its black 
Summer fruit. It is oi^en found among the Scotlish 
mountains, growing to a large size, for the benefit of iIih 
wild birds, or Ihe cottage children, and mingling witli 
■ he mountain ash, " where hangs the rowan to the rock." 
The wood of ihe wild cherry tree is of much value to 
Ihe cabinet maker. 

The filbert plantations of our county arc less oriiu- 
mental to its scenery, than either of the cultivated 
grounds already men^oned. The neccessily of keeping 
ihe filbert trees of low growth for the improvement of the 
fruit, and theregular order in which they are set, almoslde- 
privcs them of ilie beauty which the rich brown clusters 
give lo the free branches of the wild nut tree. Flowers 
properly speaking they have none, and the catkins which 
appear eitiier in Autumn or Spring, are not to be com- 
pared to blossoms which bear the glowing lints ot 
orchard trees. The filbert (Corylus avellanaj is 
merely a variety of the hazel fruit, which is abundant in 
the copses of Kent, where the ripe nuts hang on trees 
often enwreathed with the climbing plants of the wood- 
land, and rendered bright by the coral berries of the 
bryooy, or the niore biiWiaut luby-Uke fruilH ofthenight-. _ 
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shade. And if some hand is not ready to gather the 
produce of the hazel, it gives a meal to the h?ing crea- 
tures which frequent the wild, and the wood-^mouse 
and the bird claim it for their own. But when the 
golden lustre of the season is beginning to tint the green 
leaves of the trees, then is the time for merry boys to 
leave the towns and go with the squh'rel a nutting in 
the lanes and woods, and then the peasant lad gathers 
a little crop of fruit and takes it to the market for sale. 

The wood of our wild hazel is valuable for many 
purposes, on account of its hardness, and when burnt 
it makes an excellent charcoal for drawing. In former 
days if yeast was scarce in the village, the farmer went 
away into the wood and gathered the hazel-twig, which 
he twisted and steeped in his ale while it fermented, he 
then dried it and again put it into the wort during brew- 
ing. It is of the forked branch of this tree that the 
divining rod was made. 

Our word hazel-nut is derived from the two A nglo 

Saxon words hasel a cap, and knutu a nut. According 

to the old poet Gower, filbert had a more poetical origin. 

He says 

" PhiUis 
Was shape into a nutte tree, 
That all men it might see, 
And after Phillis, Philberd 
This tree was cleped." 

But we must now conclude our remarks, scarcely 
glancing at the less common and important productions 
of our county. The canary grass [Phalaris canariensh) 
is cultivated in the Isle of Thanet, and in some other 
districts, for the use of singing birds. A pleasant sound 
may be heard over the canary field, on a summer's day, 
when the wind whispers among the heavy heads of the 
grass, as it bends before it, and makes a rustling noise^ 
more loud and distinct than that which is heard in the 
wheat field. We used to say when we were children 
that the sound was caused by the fairies whetting theic 

H 2 
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L Kcythes, though what the elfin ladies were to do wilb 
iheir instruments we neither knew nor considered. The 
ancient name of the grass, (PhalaruJ is said to b« 
originated in a Greek word signifying brilliant, and wis 
given it on account of its shiny seeds. 

Then we have the Dyer's woad (Isatisf, cultivated 
in some parte of Kent for dying ; and we have fields of 
white poppies, planted for the medical practitioner, 
whose flowers as they rise and fall with the breeze, 
loolclike pillowy clouds; and here and ihereourcounly 
can show a field of lavender, with its lilac hue and lis 
delicious odour, scenting the lanes and meadows in lis 
neighbourhood. Of our corn-lands and green fields, 
and of our park and woodland trees, we can say nothing 
that Kentish people do not already know, so we lake 
leave of our readers in the words of old Michael Dray- 
ton, who thus enumerates some of the products of ilic 
" noble Rent" which he is addressing. 
thy sorts of fowle stid fish ; 
As what with strength comports, thy hay, thy come, thy wooii, 
Ndi anything doth want, that any where U good. 
Where Thoroca-n-ard, to the shore, which ahoDts upon ihe rise, 
Rich Tenham undertiiikeB thy closets to suffice 
With cherries which we say, the Summer in doth bring, 
Wherewith Pomona crowncs the young and lustful Sprine. 
From whose deep ruddy cheekc, sweete lephyre kisses steals. 
With their delicious touch, his love-sick heile that heales. 
Whose golden gardens seetue the Hesperidea to mack, 
Nor thee the dnmzon wants, nor dainty apricock ; 
Nor pippin, which we hold of kernell fruits the king, 
The apple oraudge, then the savory russetting, 
The pearcmaine, which to France lung ere to us weis known, 
Which careful fnut'rers now have denizen'd our owoe, 
The rennt, which chough first it from the pippin came, 
Growne through his pureness nice, assumes that curious nmnp. 
The sweeting, for whose soke, the plow-hoys ofl make war. 
The wilding costard then, the well known pomwater. 
And sundrie other fruits of good yet several taste. 
That have their severoll names in sevcndl countries phtc'L 
He thus continues his address to our county, — 
O noble KcdI, quolh he, this praise doth Uiee belong. 
The Anrd'at to be controU'd, impalKntctl at ■nroi^f,. ^^^H 
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Who when the Nonnan first with piide and horror sway'd 
Threw*st off the servile yoke upon the English lay'd. 
And with a high resolve, most bravely didst restore 
That lil)iertie, so long eigoyed by thee before. 
Not suffering forriane laws should thy free customs bind^ 
Thou .only show'dst thyself of the ancient Saxon kind: 
Of all the English Shires be thou surnamed the free, 
And foremost ever plac't when they shall reckoned bee. 



AN EPISTLE TO W. H. BENSTED, 

BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

Young Mr. Bensted, I have read your article 
All Bhoxxt pudding stoneSf and stones in siiu, 

For which I do not care a single particlCi 
And now a friendly letter would indite you, 

To warn you of the mischief you are doing, 

Your earthy speculations thus pursuing. 

What will become of all those wise opinions 
That we old people love and cherish so, sir. 

If folks throughout Her Majesty's dominions 
With spade and pickaxe are allowed to go, sir ? — 

Poking in sand holes, chalk pits, and dry ditches. 

Laughing at sprites and hobgoblins and witches. 

As if such things on earth had ne'er existed ; 

Why, sir, d'ye think that pile they call Kit's Coty, 
If not by powers such as these assisted. 

The pigmy, man, had ever raised ? not he ! 
Our fathers — they knew better than to doubt it. 
Then why should we a pother make about it? 

'Tis very well for folks to make long speeches, 
And use fine words, to bother us invented, 

Of all the wond'rous things this science teaches. 
As if it were a guide from heaven sent ; did 

King Soloman e'er give the Jewish nation 

A lecture upon this, or that " formation ?" 

Yet he much wiser was than Dr. ManteU 
(The gentleman from whom I see you quote, sir.) 

And knew each creature— every stone and plant well, 
And many very learned books he wrotey far, 

But mentioned not the Iguanodon, 

The Hylseosaurus, or the Mastadon* 
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I'rQm which I must conclude 'lis ill my eye, a&v ' 

lliis sdence that you call Geology, 
A lizaid siity feet or more ? oh, fie, sir I 

It equals all we ktiaw of Ich^eology. — 
The whole, that mighty monster of the ocean, 
live Isrgeit cceBture God e'ct put in motion. 
Then there was Strnbo, and Herodotus, 

Pliny, and many other men wbo travelled. 
Long ere folks rode in van or omnibus. 

Such mysteries as these thej ne'er unravellea. 
Thfg itever saw the Mammoth's giant bones, air, 
Nor traced the Pleaiosaurus upon stones, sir ; 
Then why should we ? oh, no, I'll not believe il ! 

Excuse me, I'm an old man, and plain spoken, f 
And for the letter 1 havo writ, receive it 

As of my friendship and good will, a token, 
I knew your grandfather— a worthy man, sir, _ 

Who never sought mysCerioas depths to scan, sirfV 
Odzooka ! why should the present generation 

Be wiser than the past, I'd know right gladly ? 
But DDW-B-dnys there's no one keeps his station, , 

For bU are rushing onward— upward— madly ; 
The good old beaten ways are quite deserted, 
And reason seems from out the world departed. 
Thank God ! I live in blissful ignorance, 

Researches scientific never vex me ; 
I never unto knowledge make pretence. 

Nor let new fangled words and terms perplex li 
All tales tnidilioniJ, and legends told or - 
By me in fiim belief are ever holden. 
No doubt you'U laugh at this my well-meuit letter. 

And scorn the antique notions that are in it ; 
No doubt you'll think that it bod been much better 

If I hod ne'er ta'en pen up to begin it. 
But unconcerned I could not see invaded 
The bowers, that all my days of youthhood d 
Those old beliefs and nncient prejudices. 

Fit us like garments that have long been «oro,t. 
And when you itcive to prove them errors, this is 

Like knockin); out the pegswc hang them on, ^; 
Then touch them not with aught but reverent fingers. 
For 'mid their dusty folds full many a pleasant memoiv 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT DEAL, 1 

Alas for Deal ! its glory has departed, and IcHABOD I 
may be written up ia the market place. Its houses an M 
to be let for " next to iiothiog " or am tenanted by H 
" people who haye seen better days,'' and its streets ai« M 
deserted by the multitudinous throng that once sent vflfl 
a busy hum into "the sky that bendelh over alki^| 
The rattle of wheels und the tiampUng of liorses atlH 
heard no more, or heard but singly and at long inteffS 
vals, and the stranger might almost deem that the plswH 
had been lately subjet:t to the visitation of n pestilencft^J 
It has been said that one might lire a cannon throu|AS 
any of the streets without danger of hurting a living sotl^^ 
hut this we must protest aj^inat as a gross exaggeration, * 
hnvingon our last visit to the place, some five years since, 
seen at least twenty persons in the principul street, besides 
it may be, a dozen dogs, and two horses; these last, il 
we recollect right, were drawing a brewer's dray, peo- 
ple will drink beer, if they can get nothing else. Now 
we do not mean to affirm that dogs and horses are living 
soa/s, not being believers in the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, nor to rank them wilh ihe beings who vegelale in 
our native town, but merdy mention them to show how 
dangerous to life and limb would be the above named 
experiment, and the consideration that we should not 
wantonly mutilate or destroy aught which God has 
created, we hope will deter any who might have enter- 
tained aninlentionof trying it, from so doing. We hear 
much talk among our uncles and aunts, and other people 
of the passing generation, of the former prosperous stale 
of Deal; how she flourished in the "war time;" how she 
■' wased fat and kicked " rejoicing in Ihe gold thai was 
poured into her cup by the careless sons of ocean, 
throwing about Ihdr pay and prize money, like so much 
dirt, — How the bullocks and sheep, and pigs and poul- 
^Jj^jgiild not be killed fast enough \q aa^^Vj *>» 
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shippiop; with which llie Downs was thronged, and 
fruit and regelables were worth their weight in gold; — 
how the farinus tradesmen beheld with glee a constant 
stream of " the current coin of the realm " coroe pout- 
ing in upon them in exchan<,'e for llieir cDmmoditifs, 
and fortunes were made in " a jift'y," for the ptolils, as 
in all cases where the demand is great, were enorinous. — 
IJow the taverns and the playhouse — a rickety old 
building since condemned as unsafe for the body as it 
then probably was fur the soul, but we are always dis- 
posed to lake greater care of ttie former than the lat- 
ter, — overflowed ; — bow there was a constant ringing 
of bells, and tiring of cannon, and pealing of trumpets, 
and rattling of drums, and rushing hillier and Ihitber.— 
How there were balls at which hearts were lost am! 
woo, and dinners whereat the "Girls of Deal "—al- 
ways widely and justly famed for their beauty — were 
drunk with" nine times nine" by the blue and red coated 
gentlemen, whose gilded epaulets, and other gUltering 
appointments rendered ihem perfectly resistless !n the 
eyes of our fair lownswonien, many a one of whom has 
stood on the beach waving her handkerchief of French 
cambric, for which no duty had been paid, to the " gay 
deceiver" who never returned to perform his promises or 
redeem his pledge; many a one of whom has beheld 
through her tears the ship depart which contained a bro- 
ther, son, or husband, who was doomed In be offered np 
as a victim on the altar of grim war.— How Leghorn hats 
and carved ivory fans, and Geneva watches and chains 
were *' plentiful as blackberries;" how in every house 
was H keg of brandy, and how they walked abroad in 
silks and satins from " over the water " all which things 
were perfectly guiltless of having contributed aught to 
swell the revenue of the customs or excise. — How 
houses and public offices were erected in " less than nn 
time "of bricks so hot from the kiln as to set on fire llie 
carts in which they were carried (a fact relaled of the 
^^ . bospilai built for the reception of the sufferers ia.^^^ 
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uiirurtuuale " Walcheran cxpedilion "). — How 

all was delightful bustle and money-making and merr 

I But these doings are now oTer. These slf:lits : 

souods bave passed away like a tumultuuus dream, tind 
ol' Deal we may say, verily, the days of her humiliation 
are come ; she rejoict-th not now in her prosperity ; she 
liftcth up not her voice like a trumpet, for pbTerly 
dwelleth in her habitations, and distress sitteth in hei 
market place, crying out lor relief. And better Ihal H 
should be so, than liiat she nourish by the prevalence of ^ 
barbarous gystein, — a system which tends lothei 
ol' crime, and gives a frightrul impetus to the growth a 
pride, " envy, hatred and all un charitableness." 

A very selfish and short-sighted view of the questioj 
is theirs, who pray for war, because it will slimulntlt 

I tiade into a state of activity, and thus contribute for tin 
time lu their individual profit, it is a burning and blart 
ing fever, which leaves tlie frame of the cooimuniHI 
weak and liable to the allHcka of all sorts of moral aM 
physical diseases ; true, while it lasts, there is a I 
|:Idw on the cheek, a preternatural brightness ii 
eyes, the laugh of the patient is loud, and his mind M 

I lit led with glorious visions; but oh, it is underminin' 
his constitution, and rarely if ever will he regain I 

I pristine strength and vigour. In the train of war fof 
laws invariably distress and sorrow : extravagant habits 

I and luxurious tastes are acquired ; a scarcity of the 
means of subsistence is produced by the waste and de- 
struction which prevails; then come heavy taxes and 
burthensome imposts, levied to meet the exigencies of 
the state; those who have " made money," as it is 
termed, by war, find it soon dtvindle away, and ihey are 
reduced to their former poverty, while those demands 
continue to he made on them, allhough the stream has 
failed from whence they drew wherewithall to meet 

£Tbus it is with the people of Deal, as well as 
other places, the ball is thrown, aad \V\e"j we. %4Sa — 
i 
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I oirt^i^^ 



fering from ihe rebound ; llie game is played < 
they faint with the exhaustion which folloi 
exertion; "as they have sown, so shall ihey reap." 
Think not, oh, fellow-townsmen I — if any sucli iliere 
be among out readers — ^that in speaking thus we wonM 
harshly blani?, or invidiously point at you the finger of 
reprobation. It is the syilem we would decry — Ihe 
accursed custom of deciding national disputes by tlie 
agency of brule force, instead of appealing to the immu- 
table laws of reason and justice, and althoogh our voice 
be very feeble, yet do we consider it a duty we owe to 
ourselves and our fellow creatures, to neglect no oppor- 
tunity of raising it against this, so crying evil ; if all who 
entertain similar feelings on this question, were to do 
the like, soon would the murmur which now prevails in 
Europe and America, swell into such a mighty volume 
of sound, that the whole woild must listen to it with 
respect and attention. 

No 1 far be it from us to endeavour to cast a slur 
upon the character of " the tiiwn were We were born," 
around which ate entwined so many of out earliest and 
best affections, in which we have many relatives, and we 
trust some few, who although they are not bound by 
the ties of consanguinity, yet cherish towards us feelings 
of friendship, and accompany us on the path of life with 
kindly wishes. Deal did but follow the prevailing 
fashion when she rejoiced in the coming of war, and eti- 
riched herself by its lavish expenditure, and we have hut 
held her up as an example of the evUs resulting from the 
pernicious system, and the misery entailed on all who 
support it. 

We have much more to sny of the town of Deal ; of 
the memories and associations, both historical and indi- 
vidual, connected with it; this must be defered till a 
future article, having now reached the limits assigned 
to the present one, which we shall conclude with some 
I sianESs byourerewhile schoolmaster Mr. S. F. MacLeU, 

^ who, we believe, IS knowtt to (ew aaayigt, though ay^ 
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jblic lecturer, his abilities are sufficiently understood, 
id appreciated in the county. 

£'sK r&ck*d with mortal pain severe, 

Earth is a welcome spot, 
Yet, who would live for ever here, 

And taste a deathless lot ? 

The nodding plume, the sable hearse, 

The slowly moving train, 
Methinks this solemn truth rehearse, 

All earth-bom cares are vain. 

E'en hope, with buoyant step elate. 

Surveys with sickly eye 
The cof&aedf lifeless wrecks of fieite. 

In cold abstraction lie. 

But faith, with telescopic gaze. 

Triumphant marks tiie scene, 
The power that formed can surely raise. 

And quicken what has been. 

When tree and fioVr no longer bloom, 

With dewy blossoms bright, 
Shall Spring no more exhale perfume. 

Or Flora's charms delight ? 

Shall yonder sinking orb of light. 

That marks the hour of rest 
For ever vanish from the sight, 

A prisoner in the west ? 

The dawning east, the opening flower, 

Which nature's charms restore. 
Proclaim to man the destin'd hour, 

When Death shall be no more 



The brightest moments of our lives 

The fleetest flee away. 
And all the joy which young Hope hives, 

To gild the looked-for day ; 
And every pleasure proudly nursed 

To radiate its hours. 
Like evanescent bubbles burst. 

Or fade like frailest flowers. . w.h.p. 
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AUGUST, A SONNET. 

Lo ! August, with a sickle in his hand, 

Walks through the corn-fields crowned with poppies red ; 
Lo ! by the woodside now he takes his stand, 

And clusters ripe from hazel boughs are shed, 

Clematis blooms the hedges all overspread, 
That scatter incense round at his command ; 

A train of golden hours his steps attend 
Where plenty gladdens all the teeming land. 
Come to the orchard grounds, oh come ! for there 

Purple and yellow plums bestrew the ground, 
The red-streaked apple and the russet pear 

Weigh down the branches of the trees around, 
Hear ye not the summons ? list ye not the call ? 
Ye are bidden to the feast of boon nature^one and all ! 

H.G.A. 



A PARAPHRASE FROM PETRARCH, 

*' Sit still upon yoar thrones. 

Oh, ye poetic ones! 
And if. sooth, the world deny you, 
^Vby. let that same world pass by you. 

Ye to yourselves suffice. 

Without its flatteries ; 
Self-contentedly approve you 
Unto Him who sits above you.**— Mim Barrett, 

Oh, idleness and sensuality ! 

Why must the virtues all give place to ye ? 

Why have ye changed the world, and quenched the light 

By which our steps directed were aright ? 

He who now payeth homage to the muse 

Is pointed at, and laden with abuse. 

By those who think of nothing, but how best 

They may advance their worldly interest ; 

They cry, " what use in laurel crowns is there, 

And myrtle wreaths entwined amid the hair ?" 

Philosophy is scorned — hath many foes, 

And like a shiv'ring beggar naked goes. 

Yet unto thee who drinkest at the fount 

Of Poesy, be such of nought account, 

Still with a soul undaunted, onward tread 

Thy chosen way— though little frequented ! 

H.G.A. 
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TRANSLATIONS, BY G. R. TWINER, 

No.1, 
From the German qf Krummaeher. 

A group of gay maidens greeted with dance and song 
the banquet of Aurora. " Fairest and happiest of the 
goddesses," ezclainsed they, '* always lovely like the 
rose, and blessed with eternal youth and beauty ; every 
day thou arisest, as one new-bom, washed in the sources 
of pleasure, and the springs of entrancing joys, that 
welcome young life." In the meanwhile Phoebus shone 
forth, and Aurora hastened in her car to the spot, where 
the maidens were assembled ; — she stood before them, 
in trutli the fairest, but far from being the happiest of 
that comely band : her eyes were sparkling with tears^ 
and her rosy forehead was concealed 'neath the misty 
veil, that her presence had drawn from the earth. 

*• Children," said Aurora " ye reverence me with 
hymns of love, and your youthful innocence compels 
me to present myself to you, as 1 really am. — You, 
yourselves, know how fair I am ; but nought, save the 
tears that I daily shed into my sister Flora's lap, can 
testify of my unhappiness. When young, I thoughtlessly 
manied the aged Tithouus, and it is from his embrace 
I so early fly ; — immortality, hoary, and unblessed 
with youth, was, as a punishment to us both, allotted to 
him ; and while I am in his company, it deprives me 
of my beauty and loveliness. This is the reason I 
commence so early my brief employment of dispersing 
the misty vapours of night, and that I conceal myself 
all the day *neath the brilliant rays of the sun, until £ 
am compelled (as soon as he perceives me,) to share his 
couch, with tears and sorrowful lamentations. — Learn 
from me, that the fairest among you, will not always be 
the happiest, unless she possesses wisdom as well as love- 
liness ; and makes choice of a partner, whose likeness 
to herself, can ensure the happiness of both." 
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Aurora disuppeared — but every drop of dew relucted 
to the maidens her image; — 1'hey no longer regarded 
lier QS the happiest of the goddesses, ttlibough the fairest : 
itnd from lier example, they ftc<]uired wisdom. 



No. 2, 
Front the French qfDe Bernard. 






A butterdy in his beauteous dress, thus proudly 
tioned an opening rose, on which he had paused to regatt 
himself;—" does not the brilliant hiieofruy wings capti- 
vate you? does not your lustre, vile flower, sink into 
the shade, when compared with my beauty?" " Stay," 
interrupted the rose, " remember that a few hours back, 
you were crawling, a noisome insect, on the csrlh ; and 
know, that we form no estimate from the outward ap- 
pearance" — upon this the butterfly llew ofl', mortified 
and vesed at the taunt he received, and resolved for the 
future to be more modest. 

I 

■ Frota lAe German of Krammaekgr. 

"What a pity it is," cried a child to his father, 
when it has censed blossoming, the rose does not pm- 
ducefruit.andby that means assure nature of its gratitude 
in summer, for tlie soft time of its blooming in spring. — 
It is called the flower of innocence and joy, then it 
would be the image of gratitude." 

The parent replied, " does not the rose consecrate her- 
self entirely to beautify the spring, nature's lavourite ? as 
a recomjiense for the dew and sunbeams that fall upon 
her from Heaven, she offers the fragrance of her deli- 
cate perl'unie, and formed for the spring-time alone, she 
passes away with it, A modest and unseen thankfulnefs 
is the best, dear child, and how can innocence he 
ungrateful V 






^ 
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THE MOTHER TO HER DYING INFANT. 

Sleep on, my suiTrmg babe, sleep on ! 

Oh ! would that this repose 
Might bring unto thine anguished frame, 

The end of all its woes ; 
That quivering lip, that laboring breast, 
Ask for the long, unbroken rest 

I, who each lineament behold 

Renewed again in thee, 
And who, in every throbbing vein 

My own life-blood may see;— 
Yes ! I who gave tiiee to the light, 
Now seek for thee that endless night 

And have I then forgot the love 

A mother bears her son. 
That I would banish from my sight 

The life but just begun ? 
Oh ! mark those features late so fair, 
And read my answer written there. 

Recal that eye which used to turn 

A seraph's gaze on me. 
And then mark how its half-dimmed light 

Speaks now reproachfully. 
As though, for all this mortal grief 
I might provide some kind relief. 

My child, I hoped, till Hope herself 

On leaden pinions sank ; 
Then Fancjr's eflFervescent cup, 

Deluded, still I drank, 
Till, seeing all thy life is pain, 
I'll ask but Heaven for thee again. 

For often I almost believe. 

E'en in that state of bliss. 
While treading 'mid the golden stars, 

That thou must think of this, 
And, turning from an angel's face, 
"Weep for thy mother's lost embrace. 

Alas ! again I see the pangs 

That rend thee from the earth, 
And pray that this may usher thee 

Unto thine heavenly birth ; 
I but desire to see thee free. 
Nor ask conditions more for thee. 
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My babe ! I can but weep to think, 
The height thy sorrows reach, 

But, when I see thee safely hushed 
In that deep sleep, from which 

There may no startled waking be, 

1*11 kneel and bless my God for thee. 



ML» a* u«»« 



A SONG OF THE COAST, 

BY RICHARD JOHNS. 

Dear Sheppy's Isle— Fll sing of thee ! 

For ne'er in softer mould 
Was island from the slimy sea, 

Formed by the flood of old. 

And still the Nores — the great and less- 
Watch o'er their favoured child ; 

While envious sister isles confess 
Earth's charms in thee corn-piled. 

Yes, mighty piles that round thee keep 
A coast-guard night and day, 

Can scarce prevent the saucy deep 
From kissing thee away. 

The very stones should sing thy praise, 
If fate would crown my wishes ; 

But who can proper spirit raise 
In siientjbssil fishes ; 

And natives of thy neighbouring seas 
Should laud thee night and day ; 

But " mute inglorious Miltons " tliese. 
Not theirs the poet's lay. 

Then let my song with praises swell, 
Dear Sheppy*s Isle ! and mark 

That few have loved so long— so well 
As I — ^thine own mud-lark ! 
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HYSTORY AND ROMANCE. 
Sketch No. 3. 
*^ Let there be a proclamation marde throughout this 
broad realm — which, by the might of his good right arm, 
our royal father, William of Normandy, brought under 
his wise and equitable domination — that whomsoever 
repaireth not to the siege of the town and castle of 
Uroffeceaster, in the fertile province of the Cantii, or, 
^s it is now called, the County of Kent; which town 
and castle are holden in our despite by that arch-traitor 
Odo of Bayeux, — shall be accounted a niding and a 
disgrace to the name of man. If he be a knight his 
spurs shall be stricken off, his title erased from the 
rolls of chivalry, and never more shall the banner embla- 
zoned with his cognizance be unfurled in the presence of 
noble dames, fair damozels, and gallant warriors; if of 
less degree, Norman or Saxon, freedman or serf, on him 
shall the weight of our displeasure fall ; despised, in- 
sulted, and oppressed shall he be for the remainder of 
his days; — this swear we by the Rood! Eustace 
Fitzwalter, and William of Caen, our trusty Knights and 
true, to you we intrust this commission ; see that it be 
executed with all due formality and dispatch." Thus, in 
the year 1088, spake William llufus, from his throne 
of state in the ancient hall of Westminster, where he had 
convened a council of his Barons, to consider the most 
effectual means to be employed for the suppression of 
the rebellion, which had broken out in favour of Robert 
Duke of Normandy, then battling with the infidel on the 
plains of Palestine, and altogether unaware of the use 
that ambitious prelate the Bishop of Bayeux, was mak- 
ing of his name, to excite the English to revolt. 

Odo had accompanied William the Conqueror, his 
half brother, to England ; had enjoyed his favour and 
confidence, and been invested by him with a large por- 
tion of the subjugated country. He was made Earl of 
Kent, Chief Justiciary of the realm, and to his share 
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full the town and caslle of Rochester, with many abroad 
aure stretching far avray into ihe heart of this rich and 
delightful county, whereon to fatten and goi'ge hinself 
and hJB rapacious followers, at the expense of tfae Sasons 
who tilled the soil, and who were looked upon by their 
haoghty Norman lords, us htlle better than b^tsoF 
burthen, that must he scourged till their spirit is broken, 
and Ihey perforai the drudgery demanded of ihem with- 
out resistance or murmuring. These honours, however, 
aud these emoluments, did not satisfy tliis turhnlent and 
intriguing prelate— this worthy son of the church luili- 
tnnl, who scrupled not to plunder even his holy molbrr. 
^ind having by this means, and by heavy lines and exac- 
tions levied on the people, accumulnted a vast amoml 
iif treasure, he was about to convey it to Rome for t)ic 
furtherance of his religious projects, when thn Kmt; 
received hitimatian thereof. Influenced probably by ■ 
desire to enrich his own cotters, without caring mucli 
whether at the expense of friend or toe, — so frail is Ihe 
bond which binds robbers together, — William gme 
orders Uiat it should be s«Eed, together with the person 
of Odo, who was conveyed nolens volena in sale cus- 
tody to the Castle of Houen in Normandy, donbllesa 
that he might have an opportunity of meditating in re- 
lirement upon lite fleeting nature of worldly possessions, 
ihe vanity of titles of disiinction, and the little trnsi 
there is to be placed in the favour of earth's potentate*. 
all whichredeotionswould, or ;Anii/<J, prove highty con- 
ducive to a very proper humiliation of spirit, and a just 
estimate of the value of things sublunary* 

Be this as it may, certain it is that Odo did not profit 
by opportunity thus atforded him for Bclf-examination 
and abasement; for when, at the expiration of nearly 
live years, be was released from his imprisnument. tw 
virtue of a general pardon grnnted by (he Cofi(|ii«ror 
on his death-bed, and restored by that monarch's suc- 
cessor to the enjoyment of his former estates and digni' 
^^ liesj he displayed as restless ai\d liery a spirM, an^^^^ 
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great a dtsire for aggrsadizement aiul the accumulation 
of riches a> ever ; Kud liaring by artful repres«utaiioiis 
and large firtimisea prevailed on several loflueotial nobles 
tu joJD biiu, be in ibe iecoad year of the red king's reign 
set up ibe standard of revolt, oalensllily in favour of 
Duke Robert, but in reality, it ii abrendly suspected, 
witli tbe iolention of getting himself declared King 
should the attetnpt siu:ce«>d. 

On the first news of tbe outbreak, Rufus — wbo was 
I not deficieat in courage or capacity, tbougb in general 
bis sensuality and love of pleasure prevented a display 
of those qualities so valuable iu a warlike age -^ hastened, 
to stifle the ftanie in its commencement, but lindiag bii|;i^ 
subjects did Dot respond to bis c«ll tor assistance aatl 
freely as could be wished or expected, he couuuauded 
the proclamattOD to be ni»)e as above stated, and wilb 
the levies already raised, morclied towards the heuT 
quarters of the rebellion. 

This proclamation, than which, as the King well knewj 
DOtlting could be better calculated to stir up tl 
spirits of so martial a period, or work upon the fears a 
those existing in a state nf vassalage, produced the de- 
sired etiect. Tbe youthful aspirants to military faoi^- 
the only distinction then deemed worthy to be strivM, 
for — -jealous of reproach, and panting for an opportuniM 
of signalizing their prowess, came Hocking from w 
quarters to join tlie royal armament, and soon the le£ 
banks of the river Mednage, as it was termed by the] 
Saxons, were covered with warlike bands ; from all tt 
ndghbouiing hills innumerable watch-lires cast a ruddjA 
glare through tbe night, and by day the valleyii resoundf 
with the clash and the clang, and various other sound»] 
which denoted a state of busy preparation. The waod«^ 
which in those days extended in most places to tbe . 

gige, were deprived of some of their goodliest 
.s, to furnish materials for the construction of 
lined to convey the troops across, and for the 
: i 
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erectinn of ihe rude engines of u'arfare then in use, llie 
ponderous rani, ihe lolly moveable tower, ibe catapult 
and thearbalast, forpropellingfragmenlsofrock.slonei, 
wedges and bolts of iron, with other destructive missives. 
At length, every thing being in readiness, one morn- 
ing soon after dav break, the rebels were summoned to 
surrender, on Iheir refusing to do which, the rafts with 
iheir living frel<^ht, were pushed off on either side of the 
bridge; creaking and groaning the ponderous engines 
kept up an incessant discharge to cover their advance, 
and at the same time a vigorous assault was made on the 
imtward defences of the bridge itself, these were a bar- 
bican and wooden tower of considerable strength, whidi 
were quickly carried, notwilhstandins; the arrows and 
cross-bow bolls, shot from the castle walls, fell so thickly 
as to darken the air. 'I'hat part of the bridge which w as 
drawn up, being lowered to aiford the defenders of the 
outworks a passage for retreat, was immediately occu- 
pied by the assailants, who took possession of that and 
the wicket, and soon the bridge was covered from end 
to eud, wilh an onward ruehing multitude that swept all 
before them bke a mountain torrent. Under cover of 
their ample shields, these, joined by others who bad 
crossed on the rafts, now advanced as close to the city 
wails as the ditch would allow, and passing round to the 
sides least exposed to the fire from the castle, furiously 
assaulted the two gateways, denominated Eastgale and 
ClielJegate, which latter formed the northern entrance to 
thecily. On these, how ever, owing to the strength of their 
defences, and the resolution of the town's- people, they 
coitid make no impression, and they therefore drew 
aside to wait, till ihs coming up of the battering rams 
would enable Ihem to breach the walls. In the meantime 
a sortie had been made from the castle, so suddenly and 
with such impeluosiity as to clear the bridge, and the 
people of the ciiyat the same time rushing out from the 
several gateways, fell upon those who had crossed Ike 

K'rer,and threatened toannibilatc them before they QOiil^^ 
: 1 



[red 
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eftMiatatice frDintlieir friends on t lie opposite sidi 
A^in, however, was die liridge assaulted, again taken 
and the rebels driven back, with mucli loss, to llieii 
fortification ; seeing wliicli, the citizens also retired 
witliin their walls, to these the ponderous engines, hav* 
ing been with great labour transported i 
shortly applied with right good will, and s 
gan to totter, then to topple down, leaving yawning renii 
and fissures, through which might be seen women and 
children flying hith(>r and thither in a state of the greatest 
dismay ; wounded and dying men lying here and there, 
staining tlie rough pavement with their gore; cowled 
monks ad ministering the last consolations of religion to 
their departing brethren, or bearing away the bodies for 
interment, with all the dreadful horrors of a beleaguered 
city. But it is not our intention to enter minutely intQ< . 
the particulars of tills memorable siege, having neith ~ 
space nor inclination ; those who delight in a descriptii 
of such scenes of bloodshed, may find enough and lo< 
spare in the chronicles of both ancient and modern times, 
for alas ! man has ever been a destroyer and persecutor 
of his fellows. Suffice it then to state, that through 
these breaches the city was entered, when, what would 
be called by those habituated to warfare, a reasonable 
slaughter of the inhabitants took place, that is, perhaps 
not more than a decimal portion of them was slain, a 
mere (rifle, and but just sufficient to serve as examples 
to the rest. 

By night-fall the work of destruction was over, and 
quietude m some degree restored, the King having taken 
possession of a residence lately occupied by the rebel- 
lious Odo, near to the Cathedral or Church of Saint 
Andrew, as it was then called, and which had lately 
been rebuilt under the direction of the Saxon Bishop 
Gundulph, in a style of extraordinary grandeur and 
magnilicence, as the portions which remain entire to 
this day, sufficiently attest. 

The reduction of the Castle was now V\ift ijowA \ft Nit 
gained, and to tli'ia Ii.Lifus directei a\V V»a ewMi^xft'a,^'^'^ 
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a month passed awtiy without producing; any appeannee 
of success ; stralagetn and force were alike unavailing, 
ao strong was the place and so vigilant were the de- 
fenders. The massy walls appeared as indestructible 
as mountains of granite, and as imperrious to any im- 

firession from without ; every postern, wicket, nay, even 
oopliole and embrasure, was as narrowly watched by 
the besiegers, and as carefully guarded by the rebels, 
as if the reduction or salvation of the fortress depended 
upon that particular point. 

Towards the end of the fifth week, when, the King 
began to entertain thoughts ofraisinglhesitge, a rumour 
prevailed that the garrison were sufferiuLi: from the effects 
of a contagious disorder which had broken out amongst 
them ; and, a few days after, a herald, preceded by a 
flag of truce, issued from the principal gateway ; he 
brought an offer for the capitulation of the fortress, on 
condition that the nobles concerned in the insurrection, 
with their retainers, were allowed to march gut in vntr- 
like array, and leave the coontry nnraolesied. After 
some demur the King agreed to these terms, msking 
however a mental reservation, not at all favourable to 
Odo, who, on the delivery of the fortress, was seized 
and conveyed to TunbriJge castle ; but soon afier set at 
liberty on condition of his departure from the realm. 
Having thus put an end to the rebellion, and divided 
the estates of the expatriated nobles among his fiillowers, 
not forgetting to appropriate to himselt a lion's share of 
the spoil, llufus bestowed the post of Governor of 
Rochester Caslle on one of his Normnn knights, laid a 
heavy tax upon the inhabitants of the city, and com- 
manding them to repair the injury their walls bad sus- 
tained during (he siege with all due dispatch, and (o 
beware how they again departed from their allegiance 
to his royal authority, took his departure, highly landrd 
tor his clement and merciful demeanor towards them. 

How Bishop Gundulph could have fallen under the 
Xivg's displeasure it were Viwd Vo'teW, a.^ tvc look no 
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bellioQ, being at deadly enniily with Odo, 
between whom and himself, conjointly with the urch- 
primate Lanfrune, there had been much coiUenlion con- 
cerning cerlain churoli litnds, of which they had been 
despoiled by the rapucious Norman. Besides 
Gundulph, being a skilful architect, was made pri 
surveyor and builder of the Tower of LondoD, 
reign of Wdliatn the Hrst, by which monarch h 
highly esteemed, ns mny be proved by the legacy lelt 
at his death of one hundred marks and a royal rube to 
the church of Rochester. Kufus aUo, who in his early 
days had been the pupil of Lanfrune, always appeared 
to favour the friends of the priroate, among tlie most 
intimate of whom was Guudulph. However, be the 
cause what it might, certain it is that he displayed an 
unfriendly spirit towards the bishop, when, sume time 
after the events above detailed, he was applied to for 
the confirmatioa of a gift of the manor of Hadenham in 
Buckinghamshire, presented to the see of Kachesttr by 
the archbishop of Canterbury. He would only grant 
it on condition that Gundnlph expended aisty pounds, a 
large sum in lliose days, in repairing and strengthening 
Rochester Castle. With this arrangement the bishop 
was forced to comply, and having made good all the 
dilapidations in the walls, caused by the hands of time 
or man, he laid the foundation of that vast structure the 
Donjon or Keep, which still goes by the nameof "Oun- 
dulph's Tower," an indestructible monument of his 
architectural skill, and greatness of mind ; for although 
he did not live to see it completed, lo him are we in- 
debted for the grandeur of the design, and down to 
future ages will it go, associated with his name, exciting 
the wonder of each succeeding generation, by its im- 
mense strength and colossal proportions, compared to 
which the puny erections of to-day shrink into insignifi- 
cance — become mere toys, playthings for children of a 
liirger growth. 
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THE WILD PINK OF ROCHESTER CASTLE, 

BY H.6.A. 

The Castle Pink! The CasUe Pink! 

How wildly free it waves, 
Exposed to every blast that blows 

And every storm that raves ; 
It heedeth not the pelting rain, 

Nor whistling gales that sweep, 
Around the time-worn battlement, — 

Around the massy Keep, 
But smileth stiU, and flourisheth. 

The various seasons through. 
For God— he nourisheth the plant 

With sunshine, and with dew. 

The Castle Pink ! The Casile Pink ! 

It hath a perfume sweet, 
Wherewith it welcomes all who come 

Unto its lone retreat. 
High up above the waUu of men, 

Beside the Norman's tower, 
With no companions, save it be 

The woad, and dragon-flower ; 
And well it doth the toil repay 

• Of those who venture there, 
That balmy fragrance to inhale — 

That welcoming to share. 

The Castle Pink ! The Castie Pink ! 

Adown the sheer descent 
It looketh with a placid smile 

Of love, and sweet content ; 
It knoweth nought of fear or care, 

It heedeth not the strife — 
The turmoil, and anxiety, 

With which this world is rife. 
But trusteth in the watchful arm 

Of an Almighty Power ; 
Oh, many a lesson man might learn 

From Uiis unheeded flower ! 

But he is proud, his heart is hard. 

And stony as the rock ; 
He tumeth from sweet Nature's face 

And doth her teaching mock ; 
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Within his bosom love of gain 

Hath built her sordid throne. 
And all the gentler virtues are 

By rank weeds overgrown ; 
And so he squabbles in the mart. 

And hates his fellow man, 
Instead of walking in the fields 

God's beauties all to scan ; 

Instead of roaming in the woods 

From cities far away, 
Where tuneful birds sing madrigals 

From every budding spray ; — 
When Peace breathes out in every sound, 

And Piety, and Love, 
Speak from the emerald sward beneath, 

And azure skies above ; — 
Where calm delight steals over him 

Like a delicious dream, 
And all is redolent of Joy : — 

But I forget my theme ! 

The swallow loves the Castle Pink, 

And now and then a bee, 
Borne upwards by a sudden gust. 

Clings to it lovingly. 
Like one who joumeyeth afar 

Where unknown realms extend. 
Whose heart is gladdened by the sight 

Of some beloved friend ; 
The dusky rooks around it caw 

When evetide veils the sky, 
They mark it blooming sweetly there. 

And know their home is nigh. 

The Castle Pink ! The Castle Pink ! 

Oh, how I love to stand 
Above it, and my glances send 

O'er all the fertSe land;— 
To mark the river rolling wide, 

And list the waving trees. 
That rustle, as their boughs are kissed 

By many a passing breeze ; — 
To hear the mingled city-sounds 

Come faint upon the wind. 
And feel like one who hath thrown off 

Earth's shackles firomi his mVud. 
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m on, bloom oo, meet CwUe Pink! 

And wave all wildly free, 
Witbin Che bosont holj thoughts 

Are Btirred at Mgbt of thee ; 
Thou springcat up to beautift- 

This monument of eld, 
And to thy great Creator doit 

A grateful incense field: 
Thj cultivated progeny 

May boast of brighter hnes. 



SEPTEMBER, A SONNET. 

The biue-bells on the hiU-side non „ .„ 

A peal, to welcome eoldcn-haired SepleiS>er, 

To the nild-thyme and marjoram-bloom a are clii 
Bees, that with murmurs law, bid them remeii 
How short will be their pastime ; for November ■ 

Hia fietty arrows hU around them Singing, 
Will prostrate every fair and fragrant member 

Of Flora's gentle family : the singing 

Of merry voices Boundeth far aud near. 

Upraised by those vfho pluck the pendant hops, 

While gossamer threads gleam in the aimoBphere. 
And in the voles, and on tbc brown hlU^topa ; 

Aud. like a mighty otie of olden story. 

The sun goes dowa to rest arrayed in oinuon glory. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY 

MAIDSTONE AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 



[CODllQiKd Froni Pi|' 9''-] 

I shall novr proceed to give Bome account □!' tbe Chalk 
tormations,wliichareveryexteD3ivt>as wellasj^b:reslil^(' 
f^OIn the various remains of orgsDtzed niniLer and other 
substances found i[nbedde<l withiu them. The reader must 
be aware that the limited space that can be assigned t» 
these articles, will not iidDiit of so lengthened and mi- 
nutely descfipiive an account as the subject would seem 
In demand ; and therefore my observations must be 
coatined to the more important features, and on these 
be rendered as concise as possible. 

The hills near Maidstone present their steep, cbarac- 
teristic, undulating ridges, and basset out above tbe 
Gait, forming an escarpment of great boldness and 
beauty; their surface is covered with a short rerdant 
turf, and scrubby underwood, the soil in some ptscc» 
barely corering the chalk beneath. 

Under the general term of " Chalk formalioDS " 
comprehended the following deposits ; — 

Upper Chalk, with flints. 

Lower Chalk, without Hints, 

Chalk Marl, 

Fire-stone, or upper Green Sand, 

Gait, or Fnlkstune Marl, 

Shanklin. or lower Green Sand ; 
and they are classed under one head, because the fosxila 
GOnlained in ihtm bear a common character, and are 
supposed to be the produce of the same ocean through 
a continuous period of lime. In illnstratinn of this 
assertion I will mention that 1 have discovered shark's 
teeth in Chalk.Galt.and LowcrGreen Sand.belongingto 
the same species, and of such near respmblance that 
they might be supposed to have come from the same 
figli, were such a possible sup^osWon, Cwm'vi 



I 






wood is likewise fuund in all the series, having in a 
cases ihe appearance of being much decnyed aod woni 
hy (trifling; about in tlie water ; this prevails lees in the 
Clialk than in the lower beds — Crucoililes' teeth aod 
several kinds of shell such os Ammonite?, Nautili, &c. 
This is adduced to support the assertion nf the formation) 
alluded to tiein°; the retuains of the exuvial of an ocean, 
that continued for a canaiderable period of time, widi- 
nut any material change in the aituatioa of its bed or 
the character of its inhabitants. 

The reader is not to suppose that in everi/ inslMci 
the same fossils are found in these formatious ; the upper 
bed* nf chalk contain flint nodides. which do not 
exist nt a greater depth ; near llie Upper Bell on ibe 
lEocbester road, flint is seen in horizontal layers, and 
also in the more elevated portion of the first chitlk-pil ; 
but in that worked by Mr. Heathorn, alluded to in my 
former article, few are met with, and in the lower bed* 
at Burhani not an instance of a flint occurring is known. 
Loose chalk flintsare found in great quantities, scattered 
upon tiie surface of the hills : these were most likely 
once imbedded in a similar manner to the layers now 
seen in the chalk, and, if the proportion of chalk and 
flint were the same, a vast body of the former must have 
been washed away to have furnished bo great an accu- 
mulation of the latter, as in many places encumber ihe 
ground, to the obstruction of vegetation. Of the fortna- 
tion of flint nodules; Ihe best authorities consider them 
to have had an organized body for a nucleus, such a$ 
sponge, or a zoophile of some kind, and that by a che- 
mical affinity, the silicious matter on precipitation, 
gathered around this nucleus, thus forming the various 
figures so well known to every curious observer of the 
Amis which are scattered in the vicinity of chalk hills. 

1'he pits of grey chalk at Buriiam are very rich iu 
organic remains, fragments of Lobsters and other of the 
Crustacea. Shark's teeth, disconnected bones of various 
iiuds of fish, &c; and vheie aie \i,\«,o faiwid in consider- 
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able numbers, the iron pyrites, vulgarly called thunder- 
bolts. At Hailing, on the opposite side of the Medway, 
I discovered the femor of a turtle, in a very perfect state 
of preservation. These pits will generally repay the 
collector, as the men working in them have learned to 
preserve that which they may find, and many rare spe- 
cimens are frequently exhumed. Following the road 
towards Maidstone, the Gait is to be seen upon the sur- 
face near the second mile stone, and it continues until 
the red or ferruginous sand rises into a bank, through 
which the road has been cut; but the best section of 
Gait may be examined at Yarnes, where it is washed 
by the Mcdway, and at low water the deep beds may 
be visited, offering a beautiful display of the wonders 
contained in the earth. The river is constantly washing 
away the clay in which are imbedded Ammonites, 
Thamitcs, Bellemnites, Inocerami, and many other 
shells, whose pearly tints and metallic hues gUsten as 
they meet the sunshine. The remains of past ages lie 
strewn at the feet, and a wide field of interesting en- 
quiry b opened to the man of science, and the philoso- 
pher. 

Gait is much used in the manufacture of tiles and a 
superior kind of bricks, it being very tenacious, and 
when baked, exceedingly firm and durable. In the val- 
ley which runs below the chalk hills to Folkstone, 
where it forms the substratum on which those hills rest^ 
in the winter much water is accumulated, from the unper- 
colating nature of this clay not permitting its absorbtion ; 
and in the dry seasons the surface is broken and rendered 
rugged by large cracks and openings, which extend to 
a considerable depth. 

The next formation, or division of the chalk series, is 
the Rag-stone, the upper beds of which are composed 
of red or ferruginous sand, passing into those of Lime- 
stone, the description of which will be entered upon in 
another article. 

[To be contimued.l 



^^^^K Free to tlie eye of day thy chaimi uDveiUng : 

^^^H Wooed by the sunbeaci and the summer diDWU. 

^^^H Nighl-windi alone ore round thee sad and irtulii 

^^^^H So hearts, that passion's lure 

^^^H Have braved, and pust secure. 

^^^^1 In DtD:hC of life may dose 

^^^H Karth's somnrs, and repose, 

^^^H A purer breath inhoJing '. 

^^^ THE EXILE'S SONG. 
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THE PASSION FLOWER. 

iLE passion Holier— pale pastion flower! 
Blooming no more, when Day Itis mrtiuii c)oMt|| 
iiuining the breath of the atilj shadowy faour, 
When TniEgbt oa the sky hfr cheek repOMs;- 

So paisiani, thut by day 

Earth 'a roortnJ children sway, 

Wlieo Night hangs hushed and deep. 

In solemn calm will sleep, 

Like Testing- wiudi on roies. 

lie psssimi flower— pale pasiioQ flower" 

lu vuin the mooD's soft eye upon One beametlr, < 

And the loue birds of night, from shrub and bowoit 

Tujie fwccter songs than fervent &ncy dreamelltd 

So Woman's love, possest 

Of kindred love, is blest; 

But imreturncil, conceals 

The wound it inly feels. 
Far deeper tban it seemelh. 



Ou ! why art thou so beantd&d, fair island of my birtii l 
That Iftjicy must recur to thee, my own, my native eaithf^ 
lEenkemhrancc aceketh no repose ; although my senses ( 
I ilrcam of that one glorious land, far distant o'er the deep- 
Away 1 Away ! oblivion's shade '. for I will Dol forget. 
Tliougli memory looks with saddened glance 4 waken* bvt tegiei- 
I plecLge thee in my silent tears, more maddening Bu- ihan winr. 
My country! Ihougji an exile now, loy pniyen, my Uioughu an 

thbel 
Hail to ye I fresh and Beeline winds, that curl the ooean's fowD. 
'a ye sweep above the waves, from wy i«- "■ 
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Hail to thee^ ! never cfaang^g sun, g^ parent of the day ! 
Ohy that mine eyes with thee might view the shore that*s far away, 
With joyous glances gild her plains, the brighest of the bright, 
My soul shall £acy that she -dwdl* on tlieir sunny wings of lixht ! 
My country ! whether morning beams apon thy beauties shine. 
Or darkness hoven over thee, «tUi I am wholly thine ! 

Come on ! come on! thou crested main, in thy wide majestic sweep, 
For I am of the island race ** whose home is on the deep ;*' 
Yes, thou Shalt be my coontry now, aithougli the tempest roar, 
My dwelling place beode thy waves, my tent upon diy shore; 
And in thy bosom faihomless ere long ny grove shall be. 
My epitaph the wild birds' cry, my monument the sea; 
And the murmuriBg winds of heaven shall waft my spirit o*er the 

brine, 
My countiy! I will seek thee dtcn, and e'en in death be thine ! 



SONNET, BY T. L. MERRITT, 

TO THB ELM TRBX IK LBS9S PARK, PLANTBD BY 
SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX. 

For nigh two centunes thy trunk haHh stood, 
Still in umbrageous foliage art thou dight ; 
Far stretch thy gnarled roots with sinewy might, 
Defying all the powers of wind and flood ! 

A pleasant place thou sfaadowest, imbued 
With sober gray, and laughing gleams of light, 
In dalliance lingftriag l^ere froon mom till night, 
When the tired hart rests in deep quietude; 

His hand, who planted thee, hath long been cold, 
His race illustrious perished, not hn fame. 
That sfill is fresb as iixy green leaves — old tree ! 

Time, the dire spoiler, hath on thee a hold,— 
One leafless branch hath felt the lightning's flame, 
Alas I thou art not for eternity ! 

NoM.— Hiomas. Lord Fahfax. was possessor of Leeds Ceslle in the time of 
the Coramonwealth ; be-suocecded the Eari of Essex as General of the Pariia- 
mentary Forces, and appears to have displayed at all times great moderation 
towards tlie defeated Hoyalists; so mncfa so, us to draw on biniself the suspi- 
cioBS of the stem fanatics with whom he sided, in that disastrous conflict. He 
was averse to the carrying matteis to extremity with the ihi8|[uidf>d and un- 
fortunate Charles the 1st, and resigned his command, on teing ordered to 
march against the Presbyterians of bcotland. He seems to have been a man 
of great ability, as well as conscientious and kind-hearted, and died much be- 
loved and respected in 1674. At what date the tree above alluded to was 
planted, is not exactly known. 
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THE VOICE OF NATURE. . 

BY F. F. DALLT. 

Ask the Flower whence its sweetness. 
At the weary hour of noon ; 

Ask the Meteor whence its fleetness 
As it flashes past the Moon ; — 

Listen to the thousand voices 
Of the Stars, which music make, 

And the Streaxnief s simple noises. 
Babbling as it seeks the Lake ; — 

Ask the Moon-beams why they tremble 
On the mirror which tiey Hght, 

Why, too, they so much resemble 

Man's enjoyments, brief though bright ;- 

Hearken to the mighty Ocean, 
As it heaves its breast of pride, 

Ask who giveth constant motion 
To its ebbing, flowing tide ; — 

Ask the Nightingale, the reason 
Why it wooes the silent night, 

Ask the Summer, why its season 
Ministers to man's delight ; — 

Ask the Glow-worm, who ignited 
That small lamp the leaves among, 

And the Grasshopper, delighted, 
WTiy chirps it an even-song; — 

Ask the Butterfly, who tinted 
M'ings, no hand could paint so well ; 

Ask the Bee, what power hinted 
How to build its honey-cell ; — 

The song of Birds, the breath of Flowers, 
By day, by night, above, below. 

Exclaim, " these varied charms are ours, 
And Nature made and wills it so.'' 

But to Man alone 'tis given 
To say, in words of joy and love, 

All these are the gifts of Heaven, 
To us below from God above ! 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT DEAL, 

BT ▲ NATIVS. 

bave said that there are many historical associations 
ndividual recollections connected with Deal, which 
'uld please us well to make the subject of another 
r ; and should this fall into the hands of any who 
lebating within themselves as to whither they shall 
t, for the enjoyment of the invigorating sea-breezes 
sea-bathing, we trust it will prove some induce- 
:, for them to make choice of our native place as 
residence during the hot months of summer, 
e never could understand, why people should 
r floundering about in a liquid very much resem- 
pea-soup, both in colour and consistence, at Rams- 
and Margate; or why they should run the hazard of 
; " smashed to smithereens " by a fall of the clifi*s 
jvor ; or of pitching head- foremost down a chimney 
ei fish-kettle, at Folkstone or Hythe, rather than 
r the pleasant lavations offered them by the crystal 
rs of the *' Dowus," flowing over sands firm to the 
, and free from a particle of mud or other discolouring 
?r, and pebbles shining like pure gold and glisten- 
ike pearls; — the rambles over Uie breezy hills^ 
die walks amid the meadows and the corn-fields, 
le picturesque cottage, and the farm stead, and the 
orered village church, that abound in the highly 
''ated and fertile neighbourhood of Deal. Certainly, 
IS no accounting for tastes ! 
it, it may be objected (we have often heard it so) 
al is such a dull place ; there is no company, no 
ement." True, for those who resort to the sea-side 
le purpose of entering into a round of frivolity and 
lation, there is no amusement ; and the aristocratic 
ers in the vicinity, who are in the habit of being 
«sed in bills and circulars as the ** Nobility 
Jentry of Deal, Upper Deal, and Walmer" would 
ry chary of admitting strangers into their worship- 
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ful society, their balls and parties being like tfai 
HogsnoTton sung by Thomas Hood, (or was it poor 
Hayoes Bayley)? so neiij select. 

But to those who leave ibe noisy populous city iot 
quiet and retirement — the pent-up almosphere for Ihe 
freshly blowing gales, that shall free iheir lungs and 
cause a quicker circulation of the vital fluid, give das- 
trcily to the step, and restore brighlDess of ibe eyes, 
dimmed by too constant a poring over " retl-Uncd >c- 
counls," or it may be, by tears of sorrow and vexatioo 
shed for losses in trade, or those more irreparable ones 
caused by the spoiler, Death; — to such Deal offers 
many advantages, cheap living, cheap lodging, beautifnl 
scenery, clenn bathing, and the purest of air. TbeM 
advantages render the Town a highly desirable resi- 
dence for the city tradesman or the invalid, end any 
one who can find a pleasure in contemplating the beau- 

" See, and bear, and breathe the evidence, 
Of God's iJeep wisiloai in the natural world." 
There may his jaded spirit feel peace steal over it, 
" like a delicious dream," as he listens to the " hollow 
sounding and mysterious main," murmuring a never- 
ceasing song of praise to its Creator ; or, should there 
be a tumult in his breast, — a war of passions and con- 
tendinginclinations,^tiiayhe not deem that the elements 
sympathize with him, as he listena, during a elorm, lu 
the rolling of Ihe thunder, the howling of the winds, 
and beholds the mighty billows rearing their whitecresta, 
illumined by the lightning flashes, and leaping madly 
forward as though to engulph the whole town ? And will 
notthepiissiunswithin him, be subdued by the very force 
of that syrapaihy, as the tempest gradually ceases, in 
obedience to the immutable flat of an ever watchful 
Providence ? Wdl he not confess the omnipotence of 
Him who restrains the elements, and become fillet! 
with hunidily and rcsignatioo 'I 
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There may he take his wife to gather fresh strength j 
for the perfoimance of her maternal duties; and hi> I 
youthful family, to eport oil ihe golden sands, now I 
chasing the retiring billon's, nnd now flying before ihon 1 
Ibat return, with genlie njurmurs, as longing to ki» | 
their tiny feet ; — to roll oa ihc dean shingles, baskinr ] 
in the sunsbine without fear or danger j — to play amid 
the sand-hills, which b<iund Ihe place to the northward, 
where mtnialure g'**"^' valleys, and mounlaJns, seem I 
expressly designed for the game of " hide and seek," I 
and where the wild flowers and the waving grosses I 
tempt their little hands lo foTm nosegays, and fill iheic I 
simple minds with images of beauty, to be lecalled 1 
wilh pleasure in many an after day. 

There may ihe Botanist, the Geologist, the Concho- 
logist, the Anti(|uary, the Historian, ihe Painter, and | 
Ihe Poet, each and all find employment congenial to | 
their tastes. The first of these in examining and collect* J 
ing the various plants which grow on ihe salt marshes, 1 
and sandy shores^lhe high chalky Downs, and ths I 
greeo lanes situated more inland, where we have >a J 
often gathered primroses and violets in the spring-time, I 
and, at a later season, plucked from their expanded I 
nheaths the arums, which we then called "lords and J 
ladies." 1'here are severul rare plants found in this 1 
neighbourhood, and perhaps the most beautiful of thes» 1 
is llie wild pink of Deal and Sandown Caslles, tha^ 
same flower as that described «t page 122; 
rest, see Hasted, and alter him Ireland. 

Scattered along the heach, or embedded in ll 
are constantly found curious sbells, fossils, and pebbles 
of a rare formation, wrought by friction to a beautiful 
smoothness and polish. There also the wonders of 
submarine vegetation are exposed to view ; and in the 
shallow pools left by the retiring waves, one has an op- 
portunity of observing the hiibits and rnovemenlsof many 
of the crustaceoiis anioiuls, the star, ihe cultlc-fiah, 
K. 2 
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wilh Other objects equally iuleresling ; tbe gull, the 
curlew, the sand-piper, anil the plover, ittlractint; bU ■!- 
trntion by their shrill cries and rapid moTeinents, tui 
the porpoises prcBenliriglheir black snouts, und at times 
the whole of their bodies, through the foam caused by 
tbeir unwieldy gambol?, as il' performiug these Kracefol 
eTolutions, as they no doubt consider litem, for bis espe- 
cial enter lain me at. 

There may the Antiquary and the Histortan amuw 
themselves, in endeavouring to identify those spolB de- 
scribed by Leland and others, as the place where the 
Komans made their lirst landing— the boundanes of 
Cesar's camp — and tumuh or barrows, which mwked 
the road taken by his invading troops tuwards tb* 
interior ot the island. 

There may the Poet muse over visions of by-pone 
times, till the golden eagle of iiupecisl Itome once more 
glitters above the heads of the mailed cofaoits, 

" The shcon of whose spears ia like sturs on the aea." 
The tow shelving shores and the chalky heights arc again 
divered with our savage forefnthers ; there is a rushing 
hither and thither of many feet ; a raining of blows froni 
massy clubs, that ring on the uplifted shields of the 
Itoraan soldiery; fragments of rock, and arrou's, and 
darts are flying through the air ; the scythe-armed chariot 
wheels are swiftly revolving;, bestrewmg earth with man- 
Bled bodies; banners are tliilterin^ in the wind, and the 
brazen trumpets sending forlh their notes of encourage- 
ment to the reapers of Death, whii pursue their hkimly 
work, with yells of defiance or encoura^ment, sbouM 
and shrieks, and a calling upon the names nfthe strange 
)^ds of the Pagan mythology', and the l>ruidli^ 
superstition. Tlie trench is redlcurd, the lofty ntouml 
thrown up. and the (^allies of the mighty Caesar iir« ly- 
ing idly upon the heach, their hulls shattered by the 
tempest, while the host borne by them over the boson 
of tlie deep, now reduced to a mere handful by sickofiu, 
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famine, and the weapons of those whom they came to 1 
subdue, are sullenly wailing behind their iiilierrchmeiHl I 
the arriTiil of succours, which may enable ihcm lo pm-, ] 
secute Ihi'ir design of conquest, or retire in safety froml 
the scene ut' defeat. In siicb themes as these may hiV'* 
imagiDattoii revel, until, like a bard iif the olden timesjJ 
he puureth out in son^, the dei^p thoughts and loft^'l 
feelings excited within him. 

There may the Painter catch, and transfer I 
canvass, the different aspects assumed by the Oct 
which, thoui;h everlasting; as the fcundatians of thcl 
earth, is constantly changing and pulling on a Dew facejfl 
DOW stern and threatening;, now smiling and playful ; aft- T 
one moment calm as slumbering infancy, the next rikhtil 
and boisterous as iiassinnale adolescence. There maf 1 
he see passing and repassing before him vessels of ut I 
sizes and characters, iVora the stately roan of war waA I 
scarcely less bulky merchantman, to the small fishing I 
boat which seems like a nutshell in cumparisun, thnifj 
white sails gleaming in the distance like (to use an oft*M 
repeated stniile, but than which no better can be foundJM 
the wings of a congregnlinn of sea-fowls. Fit objectlj 
for the exercise of his imitative rrt are niomentariljiTl 
presenting themselves to his view, and he, as well of I 
the rest of those whose pursuits are of a healthful an^ J 
rational churai'ler, may find the wherewithall to greUff X 
his tastes and inclinations ; — the means of amusemcDt;^ 
and we doubt not instruction, in the r|utet vicin 
our native town. But even the objection of ihos 
xre fond of gaiety in their summer sojourn by ttiS; 
" sounding shore" — of musical promenades, and ri 
and dances under pavilions, and donkey ridings — might 1 
be easily removed, if Deal were made a place rf ' 
greater resort, Tliere are plenty of spirited individuals 
who would provide these amusements, if they could see 
the slightest chance of a remuneration. Indeed the work 
of iroproTemcnt ia now so'"g o", and hasbtwv^ww 
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time past. A bath-house and a public libraiy are ei 
and runiourH reacli our tars big with ibe nole of mightir 
preparatinn. There has beiin the first stone ofs new pier 
laid by one of ihe oldest aud most respected itihabilanls 
of the town. There have been public meetings, and din- 
uers, and long speeches made thereat, causing the buinble 
dwellings of tile" Hovellers"on the bench to tremble to 
their very foundations, and in many instances to disap- 
pear entirely from the spots Ibey formerly occupied; 
and that no light matter would do this we may be as- 
sured, from their having so long stood unmoved, despite 
the angry threatenings, and even furious attacks of the 
spring tides and easterly winds. Of the hardy dwell' 
era in these humble tenements— the " brave Deal boat- 
men " — we shall, perchance, have a tale to tell, and a 
song to sing, anon. Yes! Deal has joined in the maix:h 
of improvement, as it is termed, and ere long we sup- 
pose ii will be scarcely possible to recognize our old 
birth-place. They will be sticking up lows of perl- 
looking buildings, with stnccoed fronts, green verandas 
and balconies, slated root's, and chimneys like Tuscan, 
Doric, or Ionic pillars, divided by ten, to {>ut to shame 
thestaid, sober-coloured, and lime-honoured habitations 
of the Aborij^ines. They'll dab a Swiss cuttag« down 
here, and a Roman villa there, and a nondescript build- 
ing in auother place, till some line morning old Neptune 
will open his eyes very wide with astonishment, and in 
a voice like the sounding of twenty concb-sliell irum- 
pels, will ask what enchanter has thus metamorpbosd 
his beloved town, — why she has thrown off her decent 
respectable habit, to Haunt it in paint and patchwork, 
But let them transform thee as they will, O De>II 
thou wilt ever be present to our imagination as (huu 
wast in the days of our boyhood. We shall ever think 
of the barn wherein we have swung, deeming it a mighty 
achievement to touch Ihe topmost beam with our feet: 
of the stacks round which we have played " faide-wboop" 
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in the cleai maoa-light nighls ; of the gardea where we 
pricked our fingers with the gooseberry bushes, and 
stained our lips (not s word about the pinafore) with 
the cherries; of the fields where we have froliced 
among the new-tuown hay (speak not of falling into 
ditches) ; of the chapel yard wherein lie the bones of 
our poor mother ; of the shore and the sanddowns, and 
hundreds of other spots, which are to us hallowed, and 
ever-enduring records of the joys that have vanished 
"tike a tale that is told." If our readers think we 
have devoted more space to a description of lhes« 
scenes, and have lingered somewhat longer over these 
recollections than the nature of the subject required, or 
than the hmited size of our work with propriety allowed, 
we would request ihero to look into their own hearts 
and see if lliey cannot there find an excuse for us. 
Have not the bright memories of youthhood a charm 
and a fascination in them to attract and bind the world- 
wearied spirit? Do we not all love to wander in the 
sunny paths, and to pluck the fragrant tluwers of the 
veriial season of life ? We do, because there is no season 
so fresh and so beautiful — so filled with the buoyant 
joyousness of hope and anticipation, so musical with 
songs of love — pure confiding love, knowing nought of 
jealousy and distrust — affection, gushing forth from the 
uDCorrupted heart on all objects around, freely as the 
waters of a mountain stream, to invigorate and refresh 
the thirsty wayfarer. But we roust conclude, and to ' ^ 
GO worthily, will give thee, O Reader ! 



TWO MORE SONNETS TO RICHBOROUGII CASTLE, 



TsEBE is n Castle ttiron'd upon a hill, 

To whose giey wuUs the Bceutleaa ivy eliugi, 
And pendant shrubs, nil lich with blosaoms, fill 
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Lo ! the dim river, aa it glides along, 

Is banuonlied to ransic, Bud tlie birds 
Prolong its cadence with their sweetest long. 

Which strikes the ear with more effect t^ 
Wreck of departed days, although the ^eacu 

Of old Tradition's light Bjound thee &JI, — 
Oh '. Btill more beautiful in cliusic themes. 

Appear thy simkcn cross and ivied waD ; 
And Time, whose wreath upon thy brow 
Seems the sole mouriKr o'er the mighty dead ! 

Nature ! beneath thy beatific hand. 
The joyfiil earth its »erdnat mbe assamea, 

And many a flower, awaked at thy coDHDBnd 
From wintry sleep, the lilcnt ckll perfiunes. 

But Aete thy power omnipotent is thnmn 

Around this oncieat pile t — Time's iron tongue 
Which long ago its final requiem sang, 

Is mute, and thou host elnjmcd it ns thine own. 

Thus shall the fanes and palaces which men 
Have reared to-day, their splendlil pomp reiig 
And thou shall have an tnuveraal shriae, 

To which the worW shall turn with eager ken : 
These ivied walls thy mighty power attest, 
Where erst the Koman eagle built her neit 



OCTOBER, A SONNET. 

Lo! now the year, with air subdued and sober. 

Such 08 may well befit one ^on-in^ old, 
In russet dress doth basleu to enrobe her ; 

Meanwhile her servitors, iu green and gold. 

(The stately forest trees) you may behold, 
Bowing a welcome unto proud October, 

Who, as the patet his ruslUog robes, unfold 
Moves onward like the monarch of a globe i — whil 
Up springs the pheasant gleaming in the si" 

On bounds the hare along the leaf^lrewu way i 
The woods reecho to the murderous gun. 

Chatters the magpie— ncreanis tiie noisy jay, 
And dusky rooks, lliat in the elm-tops dwell. 
Cow to the winds, that of the coming winter le 
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OCR LADIT: of CHATHAM, 

[We need mske no apology for lusertiag the Iwo following j 
legends, alUioagli they be not origbtat ; they ore extracts Irom J 
Mr. MiickBy's new nork "The Thames and its TributuriE*,'* J 
uid euinol, tre think, prove othertlinn intereatin^to KeutiA I 
reaiiera, more pariicularly those who are ncqiuunted nith the 
localities described.] 
FrocbediNG up the IVIcdway, nnd passins; between 
a f;reat number of low swampy islands, mere marshes, 
unht for the hahltittiun of man, we Brrive at the littls 
village of Gillingliam, pleasantly situated im a. genti* 
eminence on the right of the narrniring river. This place, 
withChatliam, at which we shall presently arrive, wa« 
celebrated before the Reformation, for its wonder-work- 
ing virgin, who was called our Lady, and sometimes th« 
lioodof Gillingham. Annld legend, repeated in Kent 
when Lambarde wrote big Peratnbulationsof that coun- 
ty, thus accounts for the cessation of the miracles at her 
shrin<>. The dead body of a man floating in the Med- 
way, was cast ashore in the parish of Clialham, where 
it was buried, aher due enqniry, by thtt Churchwardens. 
The parish clerk who officiated at the funeral, retired 
home to rest ; but a sense of oppression was upon him, 
aod his sleep was disturbed and broken. About mid- 
Dight, however, be fell into a tnore refreshing slumber, 
from n hich he was awakened by a loud knocking at his 
window. Still more incHned to sleep than to get up, 
he turned on his side, after asking in his roughi 
"who was there?" The answer sent n cold iihudder 
through his frame. Being u holy man, he k 
lemu voice of our Lady of Chatham, who • 
him to arise nnd follow her. He arose immediately, and 
came down into the street, where she awaited his com- 
ing, sittine on the steps of the door. A halo of glory 
was around her head, and he bent before her in reveren- 
tial sffe, " Follow me, clerk," said she, " for this 
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day ye have buried beside my grave, tbc corpse of ann- 
fiil man. He so nffend? my eyes by his ghaatly pin- 
ning, that iiiikss he be removed, lean do no more 
inirnculous workings in yoiir town. That so great > 
calamity should not befal the poor people, take thou 
mattocks and pike, and coDiewiih me, take up the body 
9>nd cast it again into the river." 

Though the night was cold and wet, and be was not 
Bccuatiimed to such labour, he procured mattocks and 
I'ollowed lier in silence. That he might not doubt hei 
divine power, he noticed that wherever she placed her 
toot, the grass immediately grew, and the flowers began 
to blosKum, aud at oneplace where she rested for uwbile, 
a whole garden of verdure aud brauly started uparound 
her. At last ihey arrived at the church-yard wbicli was 
a good distance from the clerk's house, where " our 
I^dy" pointed out the spot of her own sepulture, and 
then that oi' the drowned roan, telling the derk to 
set to work immediately and relieve her sainted ashes 
from the ghastly presence of thai sinful neighbour. The 
big drops of perspiration stood on the brow of the clerk. 
He could not speak to the being of another world, but 
he did her bidding in solemn silence. He dug for many 
hours until he arrived at the coffin, our Lady looking un 
with a melancholy and dignilied smile. She motioned 
him to open it, and take the body on his back, and cast 
it into the IVledway. He did so. The corpse grinned 
horribly upon him, but he had no power to let it fall, 
aud he walked away to the riv.r's brink, tie had the 
curiosity to look back, when he saw tlie (igure of our 
Lady melting gradually away into the thin air, and 
seeming no more than the light silver mist that floats 
upon the mountain. With a violent effort he threw ihe 
corpse into ihe river : the water bubbled furiously : a 
niy of light danced cheerily above the grave of our 
Lady, and the clerk feeling his niind relieved from a 
load of sorrow, walked back to his own home, and sle|it 
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comrortaUy till ihe iBornrng. Ansious lo know whether | 
this occurrence ntre not a dream, he arose early and t 
walked forth to the church-janl. He was convinc 
that it W3S no night vision, that he had indeed Been I 
virgin of Chatham, long before he arriveil at that plac 
for, from his own Joor, all the way, Ihey had passed, i 
he noticed the track of verdure where the nneiirthly feat I 
bad trodden, and ihe litlle parterre of flowers that i "* 
grew on ihe place where they had rested. I-Vom that | 
day forth he was a calmer and a belter man, and th» 
towDS-[jeople long pointed with reverence to the little \ 
tufts of grass, the earthly wilnesses of the miracle. 
But, alas ! for GillinKhsm, it suffered by Ihe good for-, | 
tune of Chalham. The body of the drowned roan i 
walled down by the stream, and found by a fishetmoa I 
of that village. He took it ashore, and it was decently I 
buried in the church-yard. The Ladye of Gillingham { 
was wroth at the pollution, but caring less for t' 
fEOod people in whose parish she wrought miracles, 
not having the good sense of ibe Lady of Chatham to 1 
apply for mortal aid in the removal of the nuisance, 
withdrew her favour from the place lor ever, her shrine i 
lost its healing virtues, and the prayers of the faithful | 
were of no avail. It was observed at the same titQfl 'i 
that the earth where the drowned man was buried begaa 
immediately lo sink, and so continued for many yearly 
until the body was deposited in the great pit of perdition, 
when the earth was heaved up again, by no mortal 
means, and restored to its former smoothness. Lam- 
barde says, this legend, thoLi{,'h only known to some 
very old people in his tiioe, was not long previously 
" both commonly reported and faithfully credited of the I 
Tulgar sort," having beeu received by tradition from the | 
elders of a former age- 
When part of the church of Chatham was pulled 
down in 17118, several fragments of ancient sculpture 
were discovered, and among others the headless figure 
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or a Virgin and Child, having a raanlle fastened 
the breast by a fibula set with g;la9s in imitation ol pre- 
cious stones. This was generally supposed to be the 
ligure of our Ladye of Chatliimt. 

ORIGIN OF "THE THREE CRUTCHES," 
About half-a-mile from the town of Rochester, on the 
banks of the River are the remains of a building 
formerly called the Temple, which belonged to llie 
Knights Templars, and where they lived in grim state 
at the time that order flourished in England. 

The village of Luddesdon, at a short distance from 
the river and on the road to Cobham Park, is coonecled 
with an old legend of the Medway, and ibe ruins of the 
Temple above mentioned. When the Knights Templws 
flourished in all their glory, one of their members. Sit 
Reginald Braybrooke, had been to visit the Lord Cob- 
ham, and was returning to the Temple by a lonely path 
ou the river's brink, when ho was pierced to the heart 
by an arrow from a hand unseen. Neit morning' be 
was found wellfring in his blood, quite dead, and the 
fatal arrow still sticking in bis side. The Templars 
used every means to discover the assassin, bnt in vain : 
and in commemoration of iha deed, and to solicit llie 
prayers of all failhfu! passengers for the soul of (heir 
brother, Ihey erected a triangular monument on the spot 
where the corpse was found, with a cross on each side, 
fronting the three roads that united at this place. The 
spot ever afterwards obtained the name of the Three 
Crosses. The murderer was not discovered during ha 
own lifetime, but the secret was brought to light in > 
singuUr manner. — In one billeriy cold winter night, 
aome years afterwards, one of the brethren, who had 
been to administer the last consolations of religion to 
an expiring sinner, arrived at Luddesdon in a woeful 
plight from cold and exhaustion. He saw but one 
tight, from the window of a ^oor hovel in the rilldge, 
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and, knocking at lite door, he cnti^red Id solicit shelter 
and a seat by ibe fire. We found tiie place inha- 
bited but by one poor old woman, who was sick in 
bed. She was a.tniost in tlie last estremilies, and the 
instant the ecclesiastic entered, he remarked that the 
coverlet of her bed whs do other than the cloak of the 
murdered Sir lieginald Bray brooke, whose confessor 
he had been. He immediately conjui-ed her, ere she 
hastened into the presence of her God, to tell whether 
she knew anything of the murder. She then coufesscd 
that her husband, an old soldier, who had fancied hini- 
selt wronged and insulted liy Sir Ilepnald, had shot 
the fatal arrow to his heart : 'that alter the commission 
of the deed he never enjoyed one moment's repose or 
happiness, and that one morning, a few montlis after- 
wards, he was found at the bottom of a chalk-| * 
dashed to pieces. She did not know whether tl 
catastrophe was accidental, or whether in a fit of 
morse he had put an end to his miserable life. Uaviij 
made this confession she expired, and the priest, taf ' 
away tlie cloak, conveyed it to the Temple, wheni 
was long preserved by the knights as a sad rehc of the 
brother. The precise spot where the monument stood » 
not now known, all traces of it having lonj^ since disap- 
peared. A. small public house in the neighbourhood 
has borrowed a name from it, with a most whimsical 
perversion. From Three Crosses, the original name oLj 
Ibe monument, it was corrupted in the course of time *' 
Ihe Three Crouches; and a modern landlord, seeing 
meaning in these words, improved it and made it mc 
intelligible to his customers, by giving his house I 
sign of the " Three Crntehes !" Close to this housa, 
on a rising ground overshadowed by one of the largeal^ 
walnut-trees in England, is the spring that formerly. 
supplied the pilgrims to this spot with water. 
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FLOWERS. 

The lovely Flowers that deck this earth— how einqueol are Iheyl 
Mliat lessons to the human heart they smilingly convej ; 
And jet how prone are ne to posa their pure monitions by, 
Gazing with lisCleasness of heart, and. unobservant eye ! 
To Childhood, are they not ta hopes, which fascinate the misd, 
And lead the footsteps gaily on, with g«nUe pnrpose kind? 
To Manhood, ore they not as joys, which gild a aummer-ilay: 
And emblems of his bosom's pride, that shortly must decay:— 
To Age, the ^ay remembrancers, of wliat was felt and known, 
When Love was budding in the breast— for one^and one alone- 
To such thejwereaffeccion's pledge, aDdstrensthenedkindreddrtt 
Gave more of vigour to the pulse, and brightness to the eye*. 

Who loves not PLOwsns must have a heart of uneongeiiial bO, 

Go view the Lilies of the vale, that "neither spin nor toil," 
E'en Solomon in all hi^ pride, was not arrayed like these 
Meek dwellers in their loneliness, perfoniing every breeze, 
Hiere's odour in their very name, which to the tboughtfijl biwli 
Comes gently falling, like the flow of April's pleasant rain : 
The Rose, that to the sun's warm kiss, unfolds its hlusbingdiHk, 
Is but a riunbow type of life, departing while We speak. 
It flourishes with liagrant glow, but with the set of sun. 
Its symmetry is wasted down, its beauty is undone : 
The Lotus, what a glorious word ! accordant with Ihe flower. 
The Swan adores it as he swims the lake in stately power. 
Comparing, with ambitious pride, the whiteness of his plume. 
To its bowl of vestal purity— 50 freighted with perfiune 1 

I've seen an old man's sunken eye in ecstaey grow wet 
At mention of the bright Blue-bell, ant! fragrant Violet : 
The brief recital I convey, because so full of truth 
To what is felt in ti-osty age, and taught in melting youth. 
He sat beside his wicket gate, beneath a sheltering tree. 
With heod reclining on his hands, and elbow on each knee, 
And to him came, with eager speed, one of a childish band. 
Grasping the flowers of which I speak, within his chubby hand; 
With gleeful smile, he gave them to his Grand^ic on the seat. 
And wondering asked "who painted them and made them smell 

I [Jaced the child upon my knee, and told him nil I knew. 
The old man's eye was bathed afi-esh with feeling's holy dew. 
And I have tieaaured from that day's moat memorable hours. 
The question of the simple child— the beauty of the Flowku' 
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THE TRADITIONS OF THE CLERK OF F— , IN KENT. 

Part 2. 

" B&iNO forth my steed," Lord Herbert cried, 

" Bring forth my steed I pray ; 
" And thou my page with me shalt ride, 

" 0*er moorleoids for away. 

*< We'll tread the vale and dimb the hiU, 

** And cross the sunny lea, 
** And ford the stream so deep and still, * 

^ Beneath the forest tree." 

'* Nay, good my lord," the page he said, 

And on his knee he fell, 
" There be holy priests and barons dread 

'' This eve at RavenswelL 

** They feast where corslets on the waU 

" Gleam in the torches' light ; 
'' Where banners wave in marble hall, 

" And *the ruby wine' is bright. 

*' And o'er that joyous festal board 

" The Abbot bows in prayer ; 
*' Oh 1 hasten ye, my honored lord, 

" To join the revels there." 

And then the chieftain raised his head, 

" Thou'rt bold, sir page, 'tis true, 
" And what with me," he answered, 

" Hath revelry to do ? 

'' There are forest halls in my domain, 

" With living pillars rare ; 
" And arches such as man in vain, 

" May strive to rear with care. 

'* Better than all the homes of pride, 
*' Are those 'neath the green wood tree ; 

** The sparkling rill in moorland wide, 
*< Than rosiest wine to me. 

'' And many a welcome friend I find 

" In nature kind and good ; 
" While voices greet me in the wind, 

" Or hail me in the wood ; 
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'* The light of Heaven, oh ! it is miney 

** When oft I wander free ; 
** Brighter, when forth the moon beami shine, 

" Than earthly fire can be. 

" Then haste ye, for my steed doth neigh, 
" And pant for the mossy plain ; 

** And I, too, long to be away, 
" At liberty again." 

** Hearken, my liege, eadi tnnefal string 

" Will be awaken'd there; 
" And seraph yoices sweetly sing, 

" And odours 'rich and rare,' 

« Around thy pathway will be flung, 
" And Eden's breath 'twill seem." 

** Avaunt !" broke from Lord Herbert's tongue ; 
" Away ! e'en now I dream 

** Of woodland choristers, whose song 

** Breaks on my listening ear ; 
** Whose notes my very soul dotii long, 

** Again to welcome near. 

" No harp is like the wild bird's lay, 

" No perfume like the flow'rs, 
" Begone ! I can no longer stay, 

" From my own fragrant bow'rs." 

" Listen, my lord, hast thou forgot 

" One who in chair of state, 
** Awaits thee, and whose envied lot, 

** To night is desolate. 

** Her brow is bound with glistening pearls ; 

" Of velvet dight with gold, 
" The mantle o'er that form bestow'd, 

** So beauteous to behold." 

" Up ! I will list to thee no more ; 
" No pearls like morning dew ; 
No costly vest like living store 
Of virtues strong and true. 

« No beauty can my heart enthrall, 

" Save of the matchless mind ; 
** And the pure heart that blesseth all, 

" And loves all living kind." 

I DB v.... 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY 
MAIDSTONE AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
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Tbe next rormalioa to the Gait is called I.nWer Greea ] 
Saad, and-in Kent is known by tite terra " Rag-stnne," | 
Ttie first indicatioD of iLe appearance of these beds upon f 
the surFace, is the tierrugiouus or iron sand, which rise* 1 
from the level of tlie Gait into small hills, tt is welF 1 
developed at a short distance from the Saiidling Gats I 
upon the Rochester road, where the dip of the strata. I 
can he seen, the road being cut thriiiigh them ; and also' f 
atashort distance from Penenden Heath, on ihe road to 
Boxtey. The Rag-stone begins near to Park House,, 
and is found in detached masses, as far as Sutlon Val- I 
tance, Linton, &c, where it forms a steep escarpment i 
above the VTeald clay, similar to the precipitous sides of, I 
ttie chalk hills above the Gait. Great displacement.! 
has occurred in the Itag-stone, but the rents and fis-_ J 
suresare most of them filled up with b red, loamy clay — 
fuller's earth — sand, and gravel, the latter consist. I 
ing of fragments of the Rag, Sand-stone, apparently y] 
of the Wealden, and partially rounded Chalk flints. 
Thus, if these extraneous fillings up were removed, the 
beds of Rag-stone wuuld present a singularly wild | 
appearance. Mending or lying in broken masses, nnd in' ^ 
every variety of position, monuments of the vio 
convulsions, that have, at various times, wrought such J 
mighty changes on the surface of the globe; ball 
the depositions of clay, sand, &c. have so covered I'J 
the beds of Rag-stone, that itte principal indications of' I 
their existence, are uudulaling elevations of the soil, and . j 
in few instances are they precipitous and uncovered, ex-* ' 
cepting where they basset out above the Wealden, and 
in valleys of disruption, of which Bougbton and Loose 
I «re in stances. 
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TfaecorrectaesKof ihe letta Diluvium, vhieb hmsbtea 
applied to these deposits, ant) which would imply thu 
they were ihe result of a Deluge, is qurstioned, in cod- 
sequence of a rainule fresh-water shell being tound 
among them. This discovery has given rise to niucb 
interestingspeculation, as to whether the clay IB the debiis 
of a flood of considerable maguitude, or tb« dtpu»t 
caused by ihe gradual subsidence of the waters of i 
river or lake. It is worthy of remark that the wBiets 
of the Medway, though nearly 100 feet below the 
position in which this shell (Lymnca) is met wiili. 
deposit a red alluvial clay, similar to the beds whicii 
contain it; and this clay is continuous, from the banks 
i)f the river, to the most elevated parts of tlie lUf- 
stone thus covered. The faces or sides of these beds, 
when exposed to view, exhibit evident iiiilicsiioss 
of having been lung subject to the acitnn of strong 
currents, or the drifting of waves, being much water- 
worn. They generally dip towards the nearest valluy, 
and evidences of great displacement may be seen in 
all the qutirries of the neighbourhood, where apeniii)r> 
occur, forming caverns, in which the Hytena, Ta\, and 
Wolf once found refuge, as is sufficiently attested by the 
bones of those animals having been discovered tliereia. 

At the bottom of Ihe beds of red clay, or brick earlli, 
remainsof the larger Mammalia, — the Horse, Deer, Fle- 
phant, Ithinoceroiis, and Hippopotamus are met witli, 
and these were evidently conveyed to their present posi- 
tion by the water from which the matter surtounding 
them was deposited. 

The Rag -stone when in silu, is divided into alleriiate 
layers of hard blue lime, and aloosesilicioussand-sinne, 
both containing an abundance of fossils of marine ori- 
gin, with great tjuantities of plants and drif^-wnod. 
Bones and teeth of reptiles had also been met with, but 
none of importance, previous to my discovery of a consi- 
derable portion of the skeleton of the Iguanodon, in 103-1. 
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Several circumstances conspired to render this discovery 
peculiarly interesting to the Geologist ; — hitherto, nothing 
but detached bones of this enormous reptile had been 
met with ; here but little was wanting to perfect the 
anatomical structure; — these bones had been found only 
io the Wealden (a fresh-water formation), here they 
were evidently amid the debris of an ocean, and to ac- 
•oant for their appearance in such a situation, gave rise 
to many ingenious speculations. The most probable theory 
is, that the carcase of the dead animal must have been 
drifted seaward by a strong river current, and that, on the 
decomposition of the flesh, the bones sank to the bot- 
tom and were covered by sand, which in the course of 
ages became converted into stone. As a further con- 
tirmation of this theory, I would again allude to the 
vegetable remains which are found in the Rag-stone 
formation ; many of these are of a species allied to the 
Dracenea, which no doubt constituted the food of the 
Iguaoodon. Dr. Mantell has a tooth of a reptile fixed 
in a fragment of wood, belonging to this order. 

From a comparison of the bones of the Iguanodon with 
those of the Iguana, a lizard of the West India Islands, 
afteracareful examination of its structure,thecomparative 
anatomist is enabled to arrive at a tolerably sure deduc- 
tion, as to the size, habits, &c. of this enormous reptile. 
It IS calculated to have been from 60 to 100 feet in length, 
and the peculiar shape and adaptation of the teeth leave 
no doubt upon the mind that it was herbivorous. Beside 
the substances already mentioned, there are found em- 
bedded in the Rag-stone a great number of zoophytes, or 
sea plants, among which the Alcyonia Moniiia may be 
named, as particularly worthy of observation, — Corals 
and Fuci, these appear to have been embedded in the 
situations they occupied whilst growing; indeed, from 
their fragile and perishable nature, all traces of many of 
them must have been totally lost, had any long interval 
elapsed between their displacement and the deposition 

L 2 
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of itie saod, &c. which enveloped them, in tbe places 
where ihey had flourished. Below the Bag-stone ts 
a series at' red aud blue clays, and beds of differcsl 
coloured sands. A borieg for water, which took plkce 
at the bottom of Earl-street, Maidstone, a few jean 
since, produced a remarkable discovery. At the 
depth of 170 feet, after passing through clay and 
sand, a slraluiu of the Betheredeo marble, u boat two 
feet in tliickaess, was pierced, and very perfect ftpeci- 
mens of the PaludhuB (Periwinkle), analagotis la ibe 
fossils seen in great igiianlities in the Wealden, brougbt 
up by the borer. This fact proves the existence of (he 
\Vealdt;n beds below Ihe Rag-stone, at a distance of 
about 6 miles from their place of appearance, on or nesi 
the surface. The boring allerwaids proceeded to the 
depth of 370 feet, passing through blue and red clavs, 
and sands of various thicknesses ; fragwevls of sbeib, 
apparently of fresh water origin, were bfought up, but, 
from their mulilaled state, their chatacier could n«t be 
determined ou. It was supposed that water might be 
procured from this depth, upon the principle t>f the 
Artesian wells ; but the experitneot failed ia its objeci. 
as a geologist might have expected, the arrangem«at oF 
the soils being contmry to tliAt which is neceee&iT lo 
produce the Sowing of water above the suifece. 

Ktilatively to the dislocations that have occurred in 
the Rag-stone formation, it may be meationed, that a 
spring of water, alter flowing a consideraJble distance lO 
sight, looses itself in the cracks and ttssures near to lh« 
Boughton Quarry, below which a portion of tbe wttrr 
re-issues in several places ; while the renainder, it it 
supposed, finds its way under the hill, by Air. Kidni's 
estate, into some of the tributaries of tbe Medway. In 
tbe Iguanodon quarry are similar rents, which Ibe 
erosions upon Iheir sides and edges, sufficiently declar* 
to have been water courses : this is farther attested by 
the roundness of tbe stones which face these tiaeuna. 
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Mid by the loilgniftits of fine sand upon the projec 



1 beiug disposed in Ihin layers 



r beds ; and I 
, Ihoi 



IE farther worthy of attention, ihat ihi 
now from 40 to 60 feet below these matkingt 
through the same fissures in the rocks. Air. 
and many other eminent Geoiogiats, are of c 
that the *vhule of the European Continent hai 
for ages past, and still is, arising from ihe le 
the sea, and these evident indicaiions of the sprini 
having formerly passed out so far above their preset 
level*, would satin to corroborate this slaleroei 
Another contirmutory circumeiancr is, that the debi 
the Medway, as before staled, may be traced to e 
greater elevations than is now ever reached by its wg 
even when swollen by floods; and history records ev 
which we cannut conceive Ihe possibility of, unless we 
suppose that the drainage ol this part of the WcaldeD, 
formerly flowed through a wider channel than it now 
occupies. But a pro|t«r consideralion of this mat- 
ter would require a more extensive notice, than the 
limited space assigned to these papers will admit of. I 
shall therefore concludi: with exjiressing a liope, that my 
humbleendeavourstouiakelhe readers of the CoRONAtt 
acquainted with the most remarkable geological pheni 
mena existing in this locality, miy not be without a goodij 
efiect; — that they may be induced, by the fatniliar 
ture of the illustrations 1 have done my best to place 
before them, to make their rambles in the lields and by 
the road side, conducive to a praciicul acquaintance 
with this important study, of which Sir John Uerschel 
says " Geology, in the magnitude and sublimity of the 
objects of which it treats, undoubtedly ranks next to 
Astronomy in the scale of the Sciences," 

One word, before I conclude, with my old friend tha 
" Octogenerian," who has honoured me with a poetic "" 
epistle, and for whose manifestations of friendship ai 

£11 I cannot feel other than ewinenttv 
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That he knew my grand fallier, and cnterlained so jint 
an appreuution of liis character, as to lerm him "a 
uior'liff man," is a circumalauce that entitles him to 
most reepectful treatment at my hands, and it tvoulJ 
ill become me to endeavour to controvert any of thosf 
" wise opinions" the truth of which he so sturdily main- 
tains; yet would I, with all due deference, venture lo 
remind him that those ancient travellers, Strabo and 
Uerodulus, diii speculate in Geology; and as to the 
Iguanodon's equalling " all we know nf Ichtbeology," 
this is clearly a mistake, as the learned Jews believrd 
in a tisU so enormously Inr^, that it swallowed annilier 
900 miles in length; wliile with regard to the " Mam- 
moth's mighty bones," one of them has put it on record, 
that he met with the usailicBliaD of the leg of some 
unknown animal, and that it took him Jitiir honri \o 
travel from one end tu the other of it, — a tolerably sized 
peg that, to hang " those old beliefs and ancient (>reju- 
dices" upon, and une that 1 would by no ineans have 
the temerity tu attempt the destriictiun of. In some de- 
gree to mollily my ancient friend's anger at the evil nays 
into which I, in common with so many of the preseDt 
generation have fallen, — those habits of " poking in 
sand-liules, chalk pits and dry ditches," of which be 
complains, I will relate en anecdote. An Arab being 
asked why he believed in the Supreme Being, thns finely 
illufitrated bis reason forsuch belief. " When I see the 
print of the lion's foot m the desert, do I not know ihsi 
the lion has been there ?" In like manner might the 
Gcujugist reply, when the truth of the wonders revested 
liy iho science he makes his study, is questioaed, " Is 
Uiere not wrillcn in indellible characters on the solid 
rock, a history of the mijihty revolutions that have taken 
place through a succession of hygone ages ; and ishall 
we not eniteavour lo trace those characters, and arming 
trom analogy, make the present and palpable, a key to 
decipher tlie records nf the myslery-Ehrouded put t'' 
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Note of the Fossils found in the Burhum Chalk. These bones are described 
by R. Owen, tsq. as being ; 1st, part of a humerus and two distal terminations 
of tibias. These most nearly resemble in form, proportiun, and size, the al- 
batross, and apparently belonged to the iangitsennate natatorial bird: 

2nd, The remains ot the I'ortoise or Chelonian re}>tile, which consist of four 
marginal plates of the ear a place i and some smaller fragments of the expanded 
ribs, I eferable to that family of C belouse. inhabiting fresh waier lakes ana riveis, 
or estuaries of the sea ; 

Srd, A series of small vertebrae of the Lizard in their natural relative position ; 
these are united by ball and socket joints, and aie proved to belong to the 
Saurian class of reptiles, by the piebence of many long slender ribs, and by 
the conversion ot two veitebrae into a sacrum. 

Erratum, Page 135, line 17> for Thamite read Hamite. 



NOVEMBER. A SONNET. 

Hark ! how the hollow winds and moaning surges 

Mingle their voices in a descant drear, 
In preparation for the solemn dirges, 

That shall be sung o'er the departed year ; 

Meanwhile the trees their naked forms uprear, 
And dark November, robed in fog, emerges 

From out the womb of Time ;— all shrink in fear 
As on his shadowy steed he fiercely urges : 
The nightshade's deadly berries deck his locks. 

And in his rear comes rain, and pelting hail; 
He scattereth the herds, and bleating flocks, 

Nought may against his violence prevail ; 
He tramples down the summer flowers— a wreck 
Makes of the garden groimd, and reigns without a check. 

H.G.A^ 



DECEMBER. A SONNET. 

He comes— of all the twelve the yoimgest bom — 

The best-beloved, like fair-haired Benjamin ! 
Not from his mother's side will he be torn. 

Oh no 1 one peaceful grave they'll slumber in ; 

How earnestly his parent prayed, to win 
A wreath to deck his brow, and see, 'tis worn ! — 

Chrysanthemums that seem to stars akin, 
And Christmas-roses of their poison shorn : 
He comes— his snowy robes with icicles 

Adorned, like gems that in the sunshine gleam, 
And far away the sound of chiming bells, 

Goes floating over vale and frozen stream ; 
Hark to the burden, mournful 'tis though sweet,' 
*** Passing away," it saith, " are all things A^rc we meet." 

H.6.A. 
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THE ROBIJi, A SKETCH, 



1 



Perhaps a scene of grenler bustle and confuMon eta* 
not well be imagined, than is witnessed on the departoie 
of a GraTesend Steam Boat from the London Bridge 
Wliarf. The bell ringing claniourouely ; boys running 
hither and thither, thrusting cheap periodicals into your 
face, and crying " Paper, Sir ?— Paper, Sir ?" with an 
assiduity and quickness of utterance, rendered necessary 
by llie ahortuess of time allowed for the disposal of tbetr 
wares ; the ateani, like a con5ned monster, roaring ia 
the pipe ; new London Bridge rattling with the din of a 
hundred wheels; porters shouting; " by your leave!" 
yet, nevertheless, bearing all before them ; th* angry 
Temonstrances of the passengers thus unceremoniously 
treated, and crashing of boxes as they come in coDlacl; 
ihe Captain's warning shout, "shore, shwre !"andlasdy, 
the hurried farewell of lingering frieflds ; the nanow 
wooden bridge is withdrawn ; the steam ceases its roar- 
ings ; the paddle wheels begin slowly to revolve, and 
away goes the gallant boat, to 

■' Wulk tlic iratera like a thing of Ufe,'' 
and make her way through the crowded pool as best she 
■nay. 1 had taken my station in the saloon with a hook, 
and after trying vainly amid this confusion of sounds, to 
hx my attention on its contents, was shutting it in de- 
apair, when the note of a bird, so familiar, as to fix my 
attention in a nioment, came on my ear. It was ihe 
same I had often heard when wandering in the seques- 
tered sohludes of a wood, where the giant oaks have 
mosses of the freshest green, and pure grey lichens 
fringing their gnarled limbs and rugged stems, while 
around them Ihe briars ate matted and tangled, rorning 
n wilderness seldom trodden by the foot of man. 

Yes ! 'twas the very note that I had often listened 
to, when standing beneath ttiose " Monarclia of the 
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Forest," and all was eo still tliat I could hear the rust- 
ling of iha dead leaves, as ihe unsuspicious mole worketl 
his way among the twisted and curled roots, and lh(i 
tajipingol'the distant wood pecker seeoied dose at hand, 
as he monotonously hammered upon ilie decayed limbs. 
Id such place*, and at such timea, I have watched tlie 
lone, yet raniliar bird, peer at me through the branches 
of the haxel underwood, and flit in bold conlidence 
around ; then again perching on some leaBeas spray 
would fae pour forth his " woodnotes wild" — to me, Ihe 
sweetest of all 3ung;s ; and now, the same gush oi sim- 
ple melody was mingled with the incongruous noises 
above described. " Alas, poorprisooerl never did iby 
lay seem so melancholy before," exclaimed 1, as the 
song ceased, and looking towards the cage wherein he 
was confined, I saw him fold bis wings and gaze list- 
lessly on the unnatural objects around, like one, whose 
hopes are dead, — whose Joys are all departed. 

How strangely mingled were tlio asEociations 
images called up in my mind, by the note of this famiHar, 
bird in so uncongenial a situation. Those beautiful li 
of Cowpct's recurred to my memory : — 

" The redbreasE warbles itiU, but ii coTitent 

Wilh slender notes and more Ihaa half suppres»'iJ j 

Pleased with bis solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shakes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 

Thai tinkle on the «ither'd leaves helow ; 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so Eoft, 

Charms morctboii ulence," 

And now the uproar on deck increased, as if the 

mon of discord were raising liis voice in deriiiou at nay 

thoughts of silence and solitude. The trampling of 

many feet ; shouts and criea were beard, above which 

might be distinguished Ihe gruff tones of the Captaio* 

and shrNI acitents of the repeating boy in such terms 

" Ease her!" — " Slop her i" — " Turn astern !" See.S 

Freseatly caue the shock and crash caused by a coll 



and. 
iHar^^l 

1 



I J:'reseatly < 
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sion with atiolhpr vessel, upon which ensued " 
worse confounded ." Gradually, however, I 
subsided, and my thoughts were again withdrawn rriini 
surrounding objects liy the musing spirit of reverie. 
Memory coujured up au autumnal scene in which ihi' 
sweet noleut my favourite bird sounded like a requiem 
for the depaited beauties of Summer. The woods were 
slill clothed in the gorgeous dress which nature assumes. 
ere she disrobes for her winter's sliiniber. A breathiiss 
quietude reigned, pressing upon all around, and lulling 
the feehngs into a state of pure end placid enjoyment. 
1 stood upon a rising ground, and beneath me the proud 
oaks reared their dark forms in sullen grandeur, while 
the half-naked underwood encircled them like serfs on 
the hatlle field surrounding their feudal superiors. Near 
me was a young beech tree, its smooth and delicately 
rounded stem clothed in a veslure uf bright green, 
fringed and embroidered with gold ; there wanted but 
IJUle imnginHtiuii to invest it with a feminine character. 
While gazing on this delightful picture, a change came 
o'er the scene; the sun, breaking through the clouds 
which had hitherto obscured his brightness, shed over 
hill and dale so subdued and tender a light, that it indeed 
seemed like a " breathing from a rarer world," and the 
mighty oaks, as they now stood forth in all the glory of 
auiumnel splendour, welcomed the golden beams to 
their bosoms, where they lingered as if enamoured of 
their gorgeous resting-places. AW was so hushed and 
holy, that one might (ancy angels, with folded wings, 
" g from the skies: anon, a "atiti small voice" 



A timid, stealing unobtrusive goand, 

Afraid dim Nature's ileqi repose to wound," 

id stole upon the senses like a vesper hymn, hutmo- 

ith ihe scene around. It was ihe Uohin's soii)!. 

looking up, I saw a sear and curled leaf, parted from 

hough which had given it birth, slowly descewliag 
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with a wavering motion ; it was caught and retained 
awhile by a web of gossamer, in whose meshes it hung 
turning over and over, but presently the concealed song- 
ster flew past, and the flutter of his wing severed the frail 
support; I saw it fall; I heard a faint rustle as it 
reached the ground — its place of sepulture ! And as the 
earth thrown upon the coffin-lid , causes the heart -stricken 
mourner a deeper throe of anguish ; so did that fallen 
leaf send a pang through my bosom, from its similitude 
with the common lot, — the fate of perishable man. But 
the shadows of evening were gathering around, and with 
reluctant steps I left a scene so hallowed by sweet and 
soothing reflections, a place of rest irom the turmoils and 
vexations of life, to which memory often reverts, and 
lures back the mind to dwell with felicity in its peaceful 
regions. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. 

The beautiful blue sky was overcast, 
With clouds of ebon vapour upward soaring ; 

The Neapolitans were all aghast, 
To mark Vesuvius, down his scorched sides pouring 

Red streams of molten lava, thick and fast ; 
And hear, as of ten thousand demons roaring, 

The noise terrific ; while for miles around, 

An ague fit seemed troubling all the ground. 

Deserted were the dwellings of Portici^ 

By lusty muleteers, and strong vine-dressers, — 

Matrons, and maids whose roguish eyes might teach ye 
More than is taught by any learned professors : 

Nay, laugh not gentle readers, I beseech ye ! 
Or I shall think that ye are not possessors 

Of tender hearts, t'indulge cachinnation, 

'Mid such a scene of fear and desolation ; 

And at a time when little children scatter 

Shrill cries around, their parents not discerning; 

For, sooth to say, it was no laughing matter 
To those unfortunates, who backward turning. 

Beheld their habitations growing flatter, 
Beneath the shower of ashes black, while burning 

Lava advanced upon their vineyai(\:& ^^^tl, 

To make a desert of the fertile scene. 
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TbE road to Naples w»b all corered o'er 

^ith houselcBS fugitives, ond goods and cbfttteku 
And ahrieVs ami cric« were heard amid the coar — 

Load as the artlUerj' or a hundred battles — 
Bythevesed mooatmn uttered: while before 

The Virgin's image many kaelt ; the rattles 
Of wheels in revolution swtfl, upon 
The Etajlled ear eame ever and onou. 
Within the city all vias constematioD, 

From every church ond convent bells 
The ntiMritonUf diaunt of tribulation 

Far o'er the blue TyrrbEue, went deeply rolliDj;] 
A lurid gleam was by the condagmtion 

Thionu on CAch counienancf ; some few coot 
Their fears by a strong effort, as was meet. 
Began make preparations for retreat. 
Upon the Strada grouped, the Laziaroni 

Stood nitb the ashes thick around tliem fallingi 
Some tore their hair and ahriekeil, — their macaroni 

Was spoiled, and this you'll own was very galling 
Two English ladies stood in a balcony. 

One, with a bottle in her hand, was calling; 
Unto the people, but the dreadful noise 
Drowned the sweet accents of her silver 



'U»^| 



Oh, she was hjr ! upon her lace no freckle 

Could be diacemed,— her hands of snowy wliil 
White was her ueck too, without spot or apeckle, 

And her eyes were like stars of beaming taiightness ; 
Aye '. fair her skin, as down of geese that ochJe, 

And graceful was her form of sylph-like ligfataeni 
And 'mid that scene of horror, din, and clatter, ^_ 
It really was a pleasure to look at her. ^H 

And BO thought several young cavalenu, ^^M 

(The word is Spanish, liut the writer prays ^H 

You'll understand he means Italian heroes) ^| 

Who from the mountain turned on her lo Bire ; 
And seeing that she beckoned, one cried " her* goes !" 

And clonlb into the buleonj^ j no way* 
Alarmed, the Slaid received him with a smile, 
Holding the bottle out to him the wluk. 
" Lachrymi CKrwtil" said the youth, enqmring? 

" Nay, nay. Senior'" replied the lovely Duddea, 
Then half entreating him, and half deriring. 

She, with her taceWUinitei^olijBrtilwdni, ^— 
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Continued " Haste, nli baste, nitb speed nutiring, 

With tim most predoui prepnraUoa ladrn. 
And having reodted llic mouatiln, take tlie cork out. 
And scatter the conteats all round aboat." 
Then, kneeline, he ciclaimed, " Ah StUa Doima !" 

It was not " deadly night-shtuile" that he meant, 
Ko such reflection could be r.Bat upon her, 

Ta prDJse her beattli/ it ivas his intenti 
But as he knelt her peerless charms to honour. 

Site ibunpt ber little foot, her brows she bent, 
And pointing to the mountain cried " pralitrimo .'" 
Which means "be quick," but th^ you doabtleia kno". 
He seized the vessel, which she held, of glass. 

Descended without aid of stair or rope. 
And went bis way ; the people son him puss 

And tamed aside to give him greater scope ; 
They wisely deemed that what he carried was 

Some holy water, blessed by tlie Pope, 
And therefore cheered him loudly, all believing 
'Twould quickly put am end to woe and grieving. 
Onward be went, Pompeii was past, 

And past was Herculaneum's buried city ; 
One momeut's pause be made, aside to cait 

His satin doubllet, thinking it a pity 
To spoil a thing so costly, which might loBt 

For full two summers more, and such a fit ; he 
Hath now passed by the hermit's cave, and fountain 
Where they boU eggs for people on the mountain. 
And now with most astonishing dexterity. 

He tlureads the mazes of the Inva streams ; 
Leaps o'er the yawning gulphs with vast celerity, 

Wis form illumined by the lurid gleams 
That from the crater issue ; of a verity 

The youth will perish, each spectator deems ; 
But no, he hath fulfilled his holy mission,— 
Is it reality, or bul a vimon ^ 
A heavenly glory seems around him playing, 

As down the rugged slope he cometh bounding ; 
The multitude bear ongel-voices praying. 

And music as of harps seraphic sounding, 
The gloomy fears in every breast allaying ; 

No more ia heard the roar, ond din ajitounding, 
The flames sink down, the lava cesses flowing, 
And cool the breeies pass, late hotly blowing. 
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The murky vapour rolleth far away. 

Hiding no more the sapphire-tinted skies ; 

Again the sun-beams on the placid Bay, 
Are flushing in a thousand gorgeous dyes, 

And all is beautiful, and bright, and gay ; 
In place of lamentations and sad cries. 

Are heard loud laughter-peals, and thanks, and prabes, 

Tliat to the Virgin many a voice upraises. 

** A miracle ! a miracle I" 's the cry. 
The youth surrounding, they the bottle seize ; 

Their iingers and their lips thereto apply, 
And sink before it on their bended knees ; 

A Briton, at the moment standing by. 
The curious object of their worship sees. 

And laughs outright, the heretic ! to view 

Good Catholics pay homage where 'tis due. 

" Oh, Mrs. Gowland ! little did you think. 
When you your * Lotion for the Skin' invented, 

Whereby eruptions which would make us shrink 
From lovely woman, might be all prevented; 

That ever it would rescue from the brink 
Of deep despair, a people near demented ; 

Or that a bottle with such veneration 

Would meet, which once contained your * preparation.'" 

Thus ssdd the Briton, as he went his way, 

Striving to check his risible emotion ; 
And now, oh, gentle readers ! if my lay 

Hath tickled and amused ye, with the notion, 
ITiat it were good, eruptions to aUai/t 

To bathe a fiery mount with Gowland* s Lotion ; 
The credit of the odd conceit 'tis fit [it 

Should rest with Theodore Hook, from whom I borrowed 

H.G.A. 



A SIMILE FROM OSSIAN. 

Why, son of car-bome Fingal, art thou sad ? 

Why is thy soul enshrouded thus by gloom ? 
The chiefs of other days, in glory clad, — 

They have descended fameless to the tomb ; 
The sons of future years shall pass away, 

Another race shall stand where once they stood; 
Men are like rolling waves of ocean grey, 

Or rustling leaves of Morven's shady wood ; 
The wild blast takes them as it hurries by, 

And others soon tlieVt f^en Iciest lift on high. 
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ORIENTAL FRAGMENT, 

BY THOMAS MILLER, 

<^uthor 6f "A Day in the Woods," " Rural Sketches," «• Royston Gowrr," 

&c. &c. 

And Zular pressed her to his heart, 

As ivy presses round a tree ; 
Never intending thence to part,' 

But twining round it lovingly. 
Oh ! why are they so still to-night f 

Has he no tender tale to tell ? 
Ah ! surely no prophetic blight. 

That chills us like a funeral-bell, 
Hath mixed Despair along with love :— 

For oh ! at times such things will come 
Like sudden thunder from above, 

That desolates our only home. 
Their love was of that holy kind, 

That makes a heaven within the soul. 
Alone it all-absorbed the mind. 

No second thought had there controul. 
No aching changes had they found, 

No dark mistrust or jealous fears ; 
Their souls like planets had one round. 

Attracted by a love that years 
Still found the same. Care never hung 

As on them now with leaden power : 
But music murmured from each tongue. 

And as one stem bears many a flower, 
So seemed they to have sprang from one ; 

Fed by the self-same evening dew 
Which every blossom doth put on, 

Hung o'er them the same vaulted-blue. 
Heard the same song of nightingales, 

Which chaunt at twilight's dreamy time 
In Persia's rose-enamelled vales. 

When wakes the dulcet evening chime. 
They were not made for human care. 

Love was the essence of each heart, 
The only being centered there, 

The life-core which 'twas death to part. 
Death! yes, they might have heard of Death, 

But never of the grave of love; 
They drew their being from one breath. 

And when that ended, then above 
They deemed they should be doubly blest, 
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In tbKt meet limil of love and petce 
Where mortals with immortais ftsl, 

And joy and music never cease ; 
Where in the air some soCTed sound 

Stp fllin g from harp of soitut tone, 
Fillingwilh rapture oU aroxuid, 

Nor breathing o'er one vole alaoe. 
But rolling through tliose echoing- dells. 

Where bilvery torrents shed their tight, 
In unison with those svcct bells 

Ringing through realms that know do th. 
Where flowering trees, with diugIc filled 

Send forth from every bough a song, 
As if the sound hod been distLlled, 

And but the iweetest borne alonf 
The fragrant air. So pare, so soil 

Burst on tlie ear those taelting notes. 
That not a sound is borne aloft, 

Harsher than those from Houri-throats, 
Who warble round Moliomet's throne; 

While liiddcn choirs take op the strain, 
From bower to bower, from lawn to lawn, 

And fill tlic gohl-beipiuigled pUiiu 

Butoh! to night— how deep they si^, 

'Twere a long talc to tell • * 



A LAMENT. 

Alack] alack! ah, well-a-dayl 

All thaf s fair muat perish. 
All that's bright must pus away 
Of the things we fondly cherish j 
And tliG heart grows cold, 
As the &antc grows old. 
And aScctions cease toflourisli, 
As a tree on tlie plus, 
When tile gentle rain 
Its roots no longer nouririi : 
This U an oft-lold'lalc, yet sooth 
To say, 'tis oouglit but the simple truth. 
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HYSTORY AND ROMANCE, 
Sketch No. 4. 

** Nay, Dorothy?" said a laughing blue-eyed girl, of 
some sixteen summers, as she rambled with her sister, — 

"A lady stately overmuch 
Who moved with a silken noise/'— 

amid the smoothly shaven lawns, trim parterres, and 
quaintly clipped arbours, of the gardens at Penshurst, 
on a fine Spring morning, " Nay," she continued archly, 
*' blame not, if one who worships at the shrine of thy 
exceeding loveliness should at times allow a stray glance 
to rest upon me, thy humble satellite. It is but the 
reflected lustre to which he payeth homage. Apart 
from thee, I were as nought in his sight ; but moving 
in the sphere of thy radiancy, I become endowed with 
some faint portion thereof, and am to him even as a 
bright star that waiteth on the moon of his adoration. 
Our g^eat uncle's friend and companion, Master Edward 
Spencer, addressed verses even to the leaves with which 
his Lady's hands were likdy to come in contact, — 

' Happy ye leaves, when as those lily hands. 
Which hold my life in their dead doing might, 
Shall handle you, and hold in love's soft band^, 
Lyke captives trembling at the victor's sight.' — 

Have not William Shakspeare, and a hundred other 
bards, engirdled with delectable poesy the names of 
persons and things that have basked them in the light of 
their loved one's countenances ? Truly have they ; then 
whereforeshould notour rhyming visitor, Edmund Waller, 
follow so notable an example, and celebrate in verse 
even so lowly a creature as 1 ?" ** Peace, prate-a-pace ! " 
said the elder lady, the proud curvature of whose lips, 
the scornful flashing of whose large black eyes, and the 
perfect developement of whose stately proportions, might 
well have entitled her to become a model for the statue 
of imperious Juno, even as her more youthful com- 
panion; with the loosely floating locks of golden hue, 

M 
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the rosy cheeks dimpled with smiles, and ihe alin 
elastic I'orm, might tor that of Hebe. " Peace ! I did 
but admonish thee iif the danger of 'l^ing tltese idle 
rliyines »ink lut> deeply into thy suscepltble heHTt; Mt 
thai itirkelh mc tu whom the dihii may address his vows. 
Thou knowest, Lucy, that I have ever discouraged llie 
passion that he feels, or fei^na for aif. It is not fitting 
that the daughter of the nobtc Earl of Leicester should 
Hloop to ally herself with a conimoncr ; " and here the 
proud beauty drew herself up with an air of enceectinf; 
siBleliness, like the swan, that with arched neck ftiid 
distended pinions, views its image tellected in the crys- 
tal wave beneath. " Not for thee more than for 
myself, were Euch an allianoe snilable, and 1 vo«ld 
have thee beware lest Ibe subtle poison of love be in- 
stilled into thy yoiin^ bosnui, to denlroy thy fotiire 
happiness, fur nought but disappointment nnd ang^ioh 
can result rroni the indidgence of such a sentiment, 'for 
one who is as much thy elder in years, as he is thy in' 
ferior in rank and station." 

" Nay 1" here broke in the laughing girl, turning away 
however to hide her blushing face, " an thou bringest 
not thy homily to a speedy close, I shall e'en betake 
myself like a hart to the thicket, whete 1 know thy ad- 
monitory voice can never reach me; for how couldst thou 
— paragon of decorum as thou art — and withal bravely 
apparelled as yon peacock, that spreadeih its glirtering 
train in the sunbeams — follow thy mad -cap sister, through 
brake and through brier t Farewell ! " cotitinucd tlie 
volatile creature, as the elder maiden began, with a 
flushed cheek and a look of anger, to expostulate 
thus — " Lady Lucy, wilt thou never learn the observan- 
ces which Bie due," — she paused, for the winds were 
her only listeners. The garden postern leading inlu 
the park stood open, and through the aperture in th« 
wall, a light lorni might he seen bounding over die 
fireen award, her golden locks streaming loosely ttrouud 
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her head, like a ^orious halo, and her siniple white 
dress, as h fluttered in The breexe, looking in the dts- 
lance, like the snowy plrimage of some ocean bird, as 
ft skims the bosom of llie emerald biltow ; wliile " the 

music of her silTpr voice WBirtfoaling sweetly on, "ossiie 

chaiinted forth the words put by Shakspeare into the 

tuoUlh of liis " diiiiity Ariel," wliora the maiden might 

, be sappused in some degree to resemlile, — 

I *' V/isic the bee ludu, there audi I j 

In a cowilip's bell 1 !ic \ 

There I couch when owla flo cry. 

On the b«f ! baok 1 do fly, 

After Summer, merrily : 

Mecrily, merrily, slioU I live now 

Under the bloiaom thathangB on the bough." 

Having reached a clump of beeches that gi«u 
diataace from tile house, and wliose silver-lined foliage 
formed overhead an ever- verdant, and rustling cano|)y, 
ttieipanting girl threw herself ou the grass, exclaiming, 
" what a cdII my lady sialer mak^lh about a few luvn 
verMs I In sooth I am half inclined to think her jealous 
of me ; but nay, that were an unoharicable thought, and 
a presumptuous, in one so little worthy of uolice and 
admiration as myself," Here a slight smile of irony 
played about her ruby lips, as though the maiden were 
not altogether unconscious of her charms (what beau- 
tiful girl is 7) nor quite free from the " pride which apes 
humility." But this quickly gave place to a more sad 
expression, and her blue eyes became sufi'used with 
tears of sensibility, some of which, clinging lo Die long 
lashes, resembled diamonds on a fringe of gold. While 
others stealing slowly down her blooming cheeks, might 
be compared to the pearls of morning scattered o'er the 
velvety leaves of the damask rose, as she thus continued 
her soliloijuy. " 1 am very veri/ ungrateTuI to fly from 
(hose admonitions which are doubtless prompted \>Jfl] 
affection for me, and to meet with mocking and raih ** 

ejd councils." Atler a pause of some vuxsnS 
MS 
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she resumed, " Certainly, Dorolhea is not so dear fi 
as the otiiers are, but then she is such a frigid stately 
thing;, I could as soon love oueol liie marble statoes 
in the garden, — as soon confide in it and expect a return 
of confidence. In her presence my feeliags become 
chilled — frozen ; all my loving and lovely Uiougbta are 
forbidden utterance ; all my wild dreams and fandes 
vanish. How different is it with Jane, or Mary, or 
Algernon — oh, I do love Algernon ! he is such a gene- 
rous, noble, kind-hearted fellow — but hark ! b that 
his voice calling me ? yes 1" she started up and a cry uf 
irrepressible gladness broke forth, as a slim youth, of 
nearly her own age, was seen approaching the spot, 
bearing in one hand a cross-bow, and in the other waving 
his plumed velvet cap,' " Why Lucy !" he exclaimed, as 
soon as he had came sulGcierilly near to make his words 
audible, " I have bef?n seeking thee this hour, through 
chamber and corridor, court and garden, till chancing 
to meet in the latter place, my Lady Stately, walkin;; 
like a princess of old romance in the tight of her own 
lovehness. not a little aided by the blaze of jewellery, 
and sheen of silken attire; I, doffing my cap, and sink- 
ing reverendy upon one knee, said, — ^^^ 

^^ " Oil Ludye, thou nrt a kinge's daughter, ^^^H 

^r And I am not tliy pcere. '^^^^H 

H But let lae doe some deciles of ames, ^^^H 

I To be }roiir baclieleere." ^^^| 

Greatly to my surprise, the Lady condescended to re- 
ply with the succeeding verse of the old ballad from, 
which 1 had (]uoted, — 

" Same ileedes of nnneB if Ibou v'llt doe, ^^^H 

My hacbelcere to bee, ^^^^| 

For ever and aye ray heart Kold rue, ^^^H 

Giff harm shold happe to thee." ^^^| 

Thereupon I ventured to propound the question, as to 
whether her serene meditations had been disturbed by the 
appearance of a certain mirtb-loTing sprite, commonlj 
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known to mortals under the designation of Lucy Sidney. 
Responded she, '' thou wilt find one in the park, as 
mad as thyself, and as ready for any frolic." 

Here the youthful pair broke into a simultaneous peal 
of laughter, that rung shrilly amid the neighbouring 
woodlands, disturbing the rooks in the tall elm-tops, 
and arousing from his sedgy retreat, on the edge of a 
dark pool that lay near at hand, over-shadowed by grey 
drooping willows, and slim tremulous alders, a heron, 
which, spreading his broad wings, sailed slowly away 
into the sky, as if he were seeking a resting place far 
above the reach of human ken. '* Now for a shot" said 
the youth, bending his bow, and placing an arrow in the 
groove, '* Oh that I had my bright-eyed merlin here, 
we should have rare sport, for yon is a strong-winged 
bird ; but down he comes, for a golden mark ! — look, 
Lucy l" 

*' Nay, Algernon !" said the maiden, '' I love not 
these cruel sports. Let the creature escape ; hang up 
thy bow upon this projecting branch, and 1 will read to 
thee some marvellously sweet verses, sent me this 
morning by Master Edmund Waller.'^ The youth com- 
plying, though somewhat reluctantly, Lucy, taking a 
paper from her bosom, read as follows. — 

« TO MY YOUNG LADY LUCY SIDNEY. 

" Why came I so untimely forth 

Into a 'world, which, wanting thee, 
Could entertain us with no worth. 

Or shadow of felicity ? 
That time should me so far remove, 
From that which I was bom to love I 

** Yet, ffurest blossom ! do not slight 

That age which you may know so soon : 
The rosy mom resigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon : 
And then what wonders shall you do, 
Whose dawning beauty vian» \3a *q^. 



1 
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" Hope vnits upon tlie flow.'iy prime i 
And SummEr, though it be less gay, 

■ Yet U it not look'd on as a time 

^m Of dcrlinatisn, nt decay ; 

^K For, witli a. fail hand, that does bring 

^" AJl that was promised bj the Spriup" 

X-eeving; the reader to iniBiginc the comments n 
the yoHltiful pair in this efliision, we will now conducl 
Iiim to adifTerentpart of the grounds, and introduce bin 
to one, whose name has been several li(n«s nientiaMitd 
in the preceding part of lliis sketch. 

At a short distance frum a ti<i« sh«et of wftter, called 
Lancii[>-wel1, and used ns a preserve for fish, there stood 
an oak tree, whicli. to judge from the j^irth uf its trunk, 
ajid the spread of ita leafy branches, must have brated 
tbe sturmsof upwa«d8.of aeTenty wintens. Bekealhllut 
tree, on the morning in riiustioD, ibeie paced slowly to 
and I'ro, with folded arms, a tall elegantly formed naaa* 
whose diress an<i air betokened him to belong; to thai 
class, emphatically denominaMd " EnghstiGcDtlemen." 
There were (races of deep thought on his pali? counle- 
naoce, his ample hpow gave indication of a lively Intelr 
iect, and the changing expresxioii of his deep grey eyes 
— now flashing with the light of wit — now melting into 
a gentle look of tenderness— told, that he possessed ft 
heart of retined sensibility, — liable to be easily moved 
to mirth or metanchaly, by the various passians and in- 
clinations nf our imperfect natnre. The shape of the 
lower part of the face was also indicative of indecision of 
character, the mouth beiug siq^H and tremulous, and 
the chin narrow, nnd soinewliat pointed. This was the 
poet, Edmund Waller, who from his paternal seat at 
Coleshill, in Warwickshire, had come on a visit to the 
powerful EnrI of Leicester, his political patron. Waller, 
who was then about 27 years of age, bad Utcly been left 
a widower, though not a very disconsolate one, if we 
may judge by the assiduous attentions he paid (he Lady 
Dorothea Sidney, hia bosCa eldest, daughter, a great 
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beauty, and one not a little proud of her personal cbarins, 
nor at all dispottoil to uiiili^trale the cbims to respect 
iWid considerBlioii, whlcji bet exalted rank and sur- 
passing loveliiiees gave her. 

" So," soliloq (listed the poet, nfler lie had awhilsi 
silently regartleil tlie stately oak, " tlie 
whence sprung this verdant cenotaph, was depodted 
earth when first began to aliine that brightest star t ' 
house of Sidney. To use the words ol' Dramatic 
this is — 

' Thnt toller tree, which of a nut WEa set 
At Ills i^eat birth when all the muses met.' 

Long may it flourish, a living nipmento of the ' incoE* 
l>amb[e Sir Philip.' niiu:>e divine genius has sHef 
aroUDil bis name the lif;ht ol' immorlality. Long may it 
be as a shrhie and a place of pilgrimage, at which the 
lovers of poeay, and admirers of heroic deeds, may 
prostrate themselves, and offer olilatjons to the tnemoiy 
of the great and the gifted [ Meihinlis I stand npon 
hallowed ground ; the infiuence of the depailed is upon 
me, and aiy perturbed spirit becomes chastened into 
quietude. Oh. that [ coidd, like him, say ' farewell to 
splendid follies;" and here he repeated that fine s 
net of Sidney's, which runs thus, — 

' Leave roe, O Love which rdnchcst but to dust j 
And thou my mind aspire to higher thinga. 
Grow rich m. that which never takcth rust i 
Whatever bdes, but fiuliajc pteoiure brings. 

Draw in thy beams aad humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where tasting freedoms be ; 
Which hFCaka the clouds, aud opens forth the light, 
Thnt doth but shine and f,ive us nght to see. 

Oh ! take fast hold, let that light be thy guide 
In this small course, which birth drawes out of death ; 
And tliinke how ill hecometh him to slide, 
Vibo seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly brsath. 

Then farewell, world, thine uttermost I see ; 
EteToal Love, nwntaine thy life in qic.'" 
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As he reached ihe concluding lines the speaker's hand<> 
liecame clasped, hia voice (altered, and his countenance 
assumed a look of devotion. He seemed like one ibnt 
prayed earnestly for strength to icsist the allurements 
of lolly and vain delight. But soon bis vadllnlini; 
mind was again siilf)ect to the influence of a less holy 
spell ; a vision of his inamorata in nil her gorgeous luse- 
Imess, swept across his imaginalioo, pulling to flight 
ihose devout aspirations and virtuous resolves, which 
were Diomenlly excited within him. Love — sensual 
love — again reigned paramount; his checks became 
flushed, hilt eyes lit np with the tire of passion, and he 
hastily left the spot exclaiming *' was ever man lenipted 
by the devil in so beautiful a shape?" 

He continued his walk for some distance, until he hnd 
reached the clump of bepches already alluded lo, but"" 
the opposite to that occupied hy the young Sidneys; 
here he paused, and broke forth into the following 

ihapsody :— 

" Hod Dorothea liv'd nlien mortals made 

Choice of tbeir Dieties, this sacred shade 

Had held an oltiir to her pnw'r, thut gave 

The pence, and jjnry, whieh these allej-s have : 

Embroider'd bo with Quwen where she stood, 

That it became a gardan of a wuod. 

Her presence haa such uiore than homon grace 

That it can eiviliM the rudeat place ; 

And beauty ton, and nrder can impart. 

Where nature ne'er intended it. nor art. 

The plants acknowledge this, and her admire. 

No less than those of old did Ortiheus' Ijre : 

If she Hit down with tops all tow rds her baw'd. 

They round ahout her into arbours crowd: 

Or if she walk, in even ranks they stand, 

Like aome wcll-marshall'd and obsequioui band. ' 

Amphion so mnde stones and tinil>cr leap 

Into fair figures from a canfus'd heap : 

And in the symmetry of her [larta is found 

A paw'r, like that of harmony iu sound. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this raatchlcas dame. 

That if together ye all fed mic flame. 

It could not equulilie l,\\e Vuniieft^ ^mV, 

Of wiiat her eyes have tan^cAvaiQ^i'^i.cM*.';' — 
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At this juncture he was interrupted by Algernon, who 
stepping forward, courteously saluted him, and with a 
smile begged to be allowed the honour of conveying to 
his sister, the intimation he had just overheard ; adding 
as a reason for such request, that he feared the beeches 
would prove, from their wanting: the power both of 
speech and locomotion, but inefficient messengers to 
intrust with so delicate a mission. In no wise discon- 
certed Waller, having returned the youth's salute, con- 
tinued, — 

'< Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, 'which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth, when such benign, 
Such more than mortal-making stars did shine ; 
That there they cannot but for ever prove 
The monument and pledge of humble love, 
His humble love, whose hopes shall ne'er rise high*r, 
Than for a pardon that he dares admire." 

At the conclusion of these lines the youth, involuntarily 
as it seemed, advanced closer to the speaker, and seizing 
his hand, which was held out in the act of declamation, 
pressed it fervently between both his own. The allusion 
to his noble ancestor had awakened ull the enthusiasm 
of his generous nature, and he at once forgot his intention 
of reproaching: Waller for trifling, as he considered, with 
his sister Lucy's feelings ; though, in reality, it was so 
common for the poets of those days to address in terms of 
high-flown panegeric, and empassioned tenderness, any 
female with whom they came in contact, that a person of 
the slightest worldly knowledge or experience, would 
have thought nothing of the stanzas addressed to her by 
the poet. 

•* Master Waller," the youth exclaimed, " thou art a 
true Son of the IVluses^and withal, a devoted lover; and 
if I can in any way aid thee in subduing the haughty 
beauty, thou mayst command my services. Even now, 
as an earnest of my sincerity, 1 will bestow on thee a 
piece of gratuitous information and advice. Dorothea 
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walketh nloae in ibe outer garden ; the Gurl is in llit^ 
library among his papers ; my lady-molfaer halli her 
damsels In rate sonndly, and (hat bein)£ atask in which 
she greally delights, it will not be hastily got ovei ; my 
younger sisters are at ihrir studies, all save Lncy, who 
bas escaped hke a bird Irom ila eage, lu frolic with me 
in the o|ieii air and suushine, iherelbre thou art safe from 
iDtertuptlun I'oTihis hour lo come. Hie tbee away, man. 
and try tbecflect of ihy eloquence on her obdurate heart. 
You poets huve marvellous winning ways, and eertes," 
he added, when Waller, after returning; the presaure of 
his hand, and ihatikiag him in lookjs whicli spaJce hb 
gratitude more atrongly than words, bad departed on his 
errand of love,—" 1 shall believe the tale of Orpheus' 
inelling slicks and stones, wi[h ilie niacic of his music, 
tobenofable, iffAott art succeBsful." Then turning, the 
youth bent his steps lo the opposite side of the gmre lo 
rejoin his playmate; but no Lucy was to he found. Vainly 
for a time he shouted, and called on her name. Vainly 
he searched "every hollow and dingle and dell" at 
length, as he was about to give up the search, tliinjcing 
he heard from afar off, the sweet tones of her voice come 
floating on the breeze, he followed the direction of the 
sound, and creeping through a small thicket of alders, 
found her seated upon the brink of a streamlet, one of 
the tributaries of the Medway. and singing, in mournful 
tones, " Hey Nonny, Nonny !" the burden of that sweet 
song of Shakespeare's in which he tells us " Men aie 
deceivers ever." 

'Hie scene which passed in the garden between the 
poet and bis proud mistress, a sense of pity for the 
weakness of human nalur<>, forbids us to describe, quf- 
fice it, that, at (lie expiration of half an hour, the Lady 
Dorothea was seen sailing up the principal avenue, and 
ascending the marble steps, which led into the mansioiii 
with a statelier step and a look of more dignified haulfiir, 
even than common, and Uiat Waller, ha viug entered th« 
•urt-yard and given direcWonaVovVi 
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bis horse ia Teadiness, hastily retired lo Itis 
ned a note of farewell to his noble host, wherein be at- 
tributed his sudden de^jarliire lo a Diissive received 
unexpectedly from houie, nnd ere long was galluppiiig 
Tunoiialy aluai^ the road, like one endeavouring lo tly 
feom hiB ihoughls. 

It may nut be unsatisfactory to the reader to learn 
ihftt Wnllcr quickly recovered riom the eftcct of thiH 
disappointnienl, consoling hiiuself with the caresses of a 
lasa obdurate, of a less beautiful lady. Meeting his 
once-loved Sachnriasa (then Duchess of Sutherland) at 
a ball many years after, the lady smilingly asked him, 
when he would again write such verses on her, as he had 
written in youth, he replied, "when you are as young" 
madain, and as handsome as yon then were," 

AN ANECDOTE Of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Amid the long urray of illustrious nam«s of i 
Kent baa reasnji (o be proud, perhaps Ihe most promtnl 
neDt is that of Sir Philip Sidney.; and of all (he great 
actions performed by this truly noble-rainded man, there 
ia not one which reAecIs such eternal honour on liis me- 
mory, as iliat related below. — Nay! we believe thitt 
the annuls of tioies past and present may bii seari^hed 
in vain, fur such another instance of self-denial, and 
conaideralinn tor the sufl'erings of a fellow creature. Id 
turning over llie blood-stained pages of history, the 
mind becomes sickened and disgusted, with the dt'tails 
of public stanahlers and privnie assa^i nations, national 
and individual profligacy, cruelty, fraud, and deceit, and 
it is truly refreshing to meet, in a record likR 
assurance that the seeds of goodness are not entirelj^ 
eradicated from man's bosuni, and the fading hopes for hw'l 
ultimate salvation are revived within us. Iti 
oasis in the sterile deserl^a verdant vcsline; place fo^l 
the foot of the angel of mercy, and while allowing ou^r^ 
thoughts to dwell thereon, we rejoice in the couvicllorr J 
lh»t lljere/5 stilJ something o( \m\\Tieas\«^\.>i.Vwi'» 
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On the 23 J of September, 158ft, adelaclimPTit orihe 
Engliah army accidentally met with a convoy sent by 
the enemy to Ziit[i1ien, a town in Guelderland, then 
besieged by the Spnniards. A severe conflict ensued, 
nnd tlie English troops, though inferior in numbers, had 
the ndvanlage. Sir Philip Sidney, who commanded 
the cavalry, lind a horse shot under him; having 
mounted another, he rushed forward to Uie relief of 
Lord Willoughby, who was surrounded and in imiuineot 
danger. In this charge he received a severe wound 
from a musket ball in the left (high, of which he lan- 
guished sixteen days, ami died. When pinced on a 
litter to he lionie from the field of biiltle, niungled and 
faint with loss of blood, he reqnesled drink; walerwns 
brouglit to him, and he wns ubout to raise it In his lips, 
when his allenliim was directed to a dying soldier, who 
eyed the refreshing beverage with an earnest and aup- 
plicaliag look. The appeal was not made in vain ; the 
noble Siduey refused the yet uutasleil draught, and di- 
rected it to be given to bis more unfortunate brother, 
with the memorable ex[>ression, * Thy necessities are 
greater than mine.' The painter and the poet hare here 
a fine subject lor the exercise of thi'ir respective arts. 
Our friend Thomas Light HERniTT, who handles 
both the pencil and the lyre with no mean skill, has 
recorded the event in a Sonnbt, which we subjoin- 
On Ziilplipn'i lial He-field brase Sidney Iny, 
Wonnded Bnil feeble from tbe lo.u of blood ; 
Broken In iiiiiir, tor in tife't full flood 
Of elory, itrenfltb and hope liari piosed away : 
Fever and (|UGncb1psa thirtt, uiiclierked, held sw^ 
O'er nature then ; anil as wilb eatter eye 
He gazeil npon the frenb stresni rii>pllng by, 
A dranehl of iliB cool waler he <l)il pray, 
Wbicli in bU helm some (kilfaful comrade took, 
llul e'er of It hi> parclied hpi bad qnalT'd, 
, Sidney belielil h dying veteran* look 

Vixed pn the cup ; "Alas I" laid lie, " go, give 
To yon poor toWiev V\ie aeUtioni dran^til, 
* He needt it mo8t,»nd ViasnotXootVoftit*" 
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TRANSLATIONS, BY G. R. TWINN,* 



IK From the Frencli rif J}€ Btmard. 

Almighty Jupiter, sn cftea eiilreated by m< 
vain, leid me, I pray thee, thy invincible bolls, an 
will emiilny their direst vengeance to destroy th« t 
pie of Love, a divinily I so much detest : oh, He< 
cules, I Bupi»licatB tliee for ihy cluli, or thy bow i 
feathered darta, that 1 maj' wreak niy resentment c 
Cupid, and banish from earlli all the grief and so 
he has ptudnced : and thou, oh Meden, instruet n 
thy magic wiles to form a potinn, that wdl surpass tM 
far-fampd lover's draught, yet as surely kill. ShonM 
that odious divinity now appear, while Kagt 
distractiag: my brow, and tears are streaming dot 
my cheeks: — should he appear, I would"— " S" 
slay," ciies Cupid, presenting himself, " behold ii 
that Dionsler you would so bitterly persecnle, and, 
you dare, piniish him — strike — inflict your blows — gi 
Tent to your wrath." The petitioner was abashed a 
silenced by the words Love uttered ; she had nougU 
save a bunch of roses in her hand, with which she could 
punish him for many n heartfelt sigh. Conscious of the 
power of the god befurR her, she dared not attempt to 
clasp him in her arms, but betrayed, at every gentle 
touch she gave him, llie awe iuspired by his presence. 
No. 5, 
From tht Grfet of B 
A stripling having; sauntered into a grove, that echoe 
with the songs of many birds, used all his endea 
to catch some uf the feathered tribe, but more pa 
larly so, to ensnare young Cupid, who was sporting d 
a bos tree. " Yes, yes, — 1 see you my lovely b' 
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vilh nice skill will I now set my nets for you." 
* * ' Tired and faligued the youngster left ibe 
grove, ( for the shades of Gutmiier evening were now be- 
ginning to cloaearounrl,} mortified at the tricks Cupit! 
bad played him ; he hasted away ta the aged plough- 
man who first instructed him in the ort of fowling; 
frowning, lie points ont the bird, and inliirms him of his 
vexation from the i]iBa|>poiiitDient he had exjwiienced. 
His aged instructor, smiling, gave this friendly admoni- 
tion : " Desist from your spurting, and banish thu re- 
juembrance of this bird, for yon can jud|i;e of bis iowanl 
wickedness by his looks. You may, if you please, for 
it remains with yourself entirely, be hi^ppy and coa- 
tented, by not repining at the loss of this 'songster: 
rest satisfied, that when manhood crowns your youlb- 
tul brows, tbis same beauteous looking bird will seek to 
wound ynu, and despite of all opposition no your put, 
he will surely be successful. 
?."(.. 'C, 
Froia the the Gsnuaii of Kmnimarher. 
Sm a union that was reciprocal and brolherly, did Um 
(Angel <ii Sleep, and the Angel of Deatli travel o»er 
the earth. Evening came on, and tbey nlioose as tbeii 
filaoe of <abode a hill, situate not very far fiion (be 
Imantsof men. Deep silence dwell around, and (he 
evening chime from the distant villages was beard iin 
more. Still and Rilent they sunk to slenp, folded in eaoh 
other's embrace as they were wont. Night was draw- 
ing on. * * * At length the Angel of Sleep left 
his mossy couch, and with a light hand, scattered 
around his invrsible poppies. Tho evening breezes waft- 
ed them to the quiet dwellings of the wearied husband- 
men. All the inhabitants of the rural cottages, from 
the aged roan, who requires a stalf to support his steps, 
to the young infant in the cradle, were now enjoying n 
refreshing slumber. The sick man forgot hie pains — 
the sorrowful bis grief, and the poor hia aaxiely : kU 
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eyes were sliroud^d in sleep. The fcinJ Angel of Sleep 
returned, (having tinMhed his ta»k) and bid liimself 
beside his serious brother. In transf)nrtB of ilinocent 
joy he exclaime'l, " Yes, men will Indeed bless me as 
their friend and benefactor, when the ruddy morn re< 
turns. Hi>w great the gratificalion to do good unseen 
and secretly ; hnw blessed are we, the invisible agents 
of on indu>gp»t Providence I Our peaceful employment 
— how sweet !" He teased, and the Angel of DcbC 
looking at him with a mournful air, said, and ai 
spoke, a tear such aa immortals weep, fell from his 
" Ah 1 why cannot I, like you, rejoice, and be ihua 
thanked ? The people of (he earth accoirnt me ihi^ir 
Enemy, and they call me the Destroyer dflheir peace." 
"Oh! my brother," replied the Angel of Sleep, "the 
righteous man, at the resurrection of the just, will ac- 
knowledge Liiee as his friend and benefacior, yes, he 
will thankfully bless thee : are we not, dear broth i 
messengers of our FHiherT Whilst he spoke, ihi 
eyes of the Angel of Death glistened with joy; ar 
embracing each other the more a He ct innately, tbi 
again e'lumbered. 

No, 7, 
Frdm Ihs French qf Anioint Bril. 
Undeir a cFtnopy richly ornamented, dlept a tyrant 
(to all appearance with a calm tranquillity), who enjoy- 
ed not, on account of his hive of crueltv, (tilher the 
loyalty or affection of his people. " Will not this re- 
pone," asked a certain one passing by, " be cunverted 
into a crime ? Oh ! that Heaven uiay spare the victim." 
" Rash man," said anag^d monk addressing the stran- 
ger, " the noise, thou now roakest, would cause Ibee to 
tremble, should it arouse the odious tyrant -. know that 
the good man calls those, the moments of peace, which 
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the wicked consume in sleep, and as such does he en^^^f 
joy them. ^^H 

^ 1 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF BURNS, 

BY DILNOT SLADDBN. 

Sat, does some lordly remnant rest below ? 

To princely dust is this high trophy given ? 
No — Memory sighs, and Genius answers— No : 

He drew bis honors from the breath of heaven : 
And from his dust do Scotia's mind-flowers grow, 

Whence human eye shall not behold them riven. 
Hark ! *tis Fame's trumpet echoing loud and long i 

See how her lambent torch defies the gloom ; 
Lo ! by its light the weeping Muses throng, 

And still bewail their favorite votary's doom. 
Sleep, peasant chief of Caledonia's song ! 

While honor's beams the realms of death illome. 
They who, in life, repaid thy lyre with wrong, 

Have spared a grave, and raised thy dust— a tomb ! 



ON A WATERFALL. 

Roll on, swift stream, and babble as thou goest ; 

What reck'st thou of the frothy course of Time ? 
Ah ! little heeds the stranger what thou knowest, 

Who sped'st thy course when hills were in their prime ; 
Not as o'er stones and hoar rocks now thou flowest, 

But when thou boundedst forth, first wildly springing 

From out thy cave, a runaway, loud singing, — 
Shouting with glee. But still thou proudly showest 

Thy foaming crest with light of many hues 
Embroidered. As I view thee, ancient days 

Come back to me ; for Memory richly strews 
The past with colours, while I sit and gaze. 

Musing on times when tlus proud abbey rose. 

Where now, alas ! the mocking thistle grows ! 

SIGMA. 



EPIGRAM. 

Says Tom, in the decline of life, 
*' I feel inclined to take a wife 

Unto my lonely bosom ; 
Who shall it be ?" A friend replies, 
" Depend upon't, you'll get a prize 

In Mary Winterblossom /" 



R.G.A. 
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A TRIAD ON Kirs COTY HOUSE. 

Numerous as are the memorials of by-gone times which Kent 
possesses, there is perhaps not one so interesting to the anti- 
qoary, the historian, and the poet, or towards which so ranch 
enquiry has been directed, as the hage pile of stones above 
named. After all the deep research and extensive learning 
that have been expended upon it, however, the subject still re- 
mains involved in considerable obscurity, for although there 
can be but little doubt that the pile is of Druidical origin, yet 
the purpose for which it was erected, is mere matter of conjec- 
ture. Some maintain it to have been an altar, some a sepulchral 
monument, and others say that it served both purposes, which 
is not improbable. Leaving the discussion of the matter to 
wiser men than ourselves, we beg, before proceeding to quote 
the *' idle rhymes" which make up our promised Triad, to men- 
tion a suggestion as to the way in which the present name 
might have originated, made to us by an ingenious friend, who 
visited the spot a short time since. It is still customary in many 
parts of England, and in olden times was generally so, to call huts, 
or small cottages, coty or cotty-houses ; might not some strolling 
vagabond, rejoicing in the appellation of ** Kit," have taken up 
Ills abode within the shelter of these stones, and might not the 
country people have termed the pile, from this circumstance, 
** Kil*s Coty House," which name it has retained, though all 
traces of him from whom the designation was derived, has long 
passed away from the memory of man P 

STANZAS TO , 

ON VISITING kit's COTY HOUSE, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1839. 

Once more, love, by this old grey caim, we stand, 

And gaze upon the fertile scene around ; 
Two years have swiftly sped, since hand in hand. 

We slowly paced this vision-haimted ground ; 

And though our outward ears drank not a sound, - 
Save the low sighing of the gales that range 

Through this green valley, from the depths profound. 
Where centuries lie entombed, rose voices strange, 
Fraught with the tales which speak vicissitude and change : — 

Change not to be regretted, for the wild 
Hath now become a garden ; by the hand 

Of cultivation tamed, boon nature's child 

Hath smoothed her rugged features ; lo ! how bland 
And peacefully she smiles before us, fanned 

By gentle zephyrs, that delight to dwell 
Amid the green spots of this favoured land, 
N 
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Now lojing with the ^em-like Iietttlicr-bell, 
Now «itb the marjoram bloom, that scents each grassj iIfU 
^(Fe stand where erst the frowning forest stood, 
W Where lurked the wild cat— the woif made hb den ; 
WAnd where, 'mid tracklcsa solitudes, abode 
. Om- forefnthera— a taee of savage men- 
Rude and untaught— devoid of pitj, when 
G[ithered around the sacrificial fire, 

They saw with atoical indifference then 
Hieir parents, children, brethren, expire. 
Or to [heir shrieks replied, with shouts and yells still h^her. 
We stand where erst the Smion spoilers trod, 

Where Catigeni and Horsa Gating fell; 
The tide of slaughter here embued the sod ; 

A. tale of blood might every hillock tell ; 

Here rang the war-cry and the fiend-like yell, 
Here swung the moasy club, and flew the dart. 

Whose whizzing sound (o many proved n knell. 
Bidding the frighted soul from hence depart— 
Be stilled the throbbing brow, and wildly-beating heart ! 
Kere might some minstrel of the olden times 

Have wandeied with his love, aa I with thee ; 
Here might some Danish cliicftatn, stained wi^ crimCB, 

Have bowed to earth hia haught brow reverently. 

Or Druid priest hnvc bent his aged knee 
Beneath the abadiiw of a might oak, 

Whose giant hulk long, long hath ceased to be ; 
And here, perchance, the ateel-clod Norman spoke 
Unto the Sajion serf, who bowed beneath his yoke. 
But gleams no more the sacrificial knife. 

No groaning victims on the altar lie ; 
Those gloomy days of ignorance and strife 
_ Are, hap'ly, numbered with the things gone by ; 
tt Ko Saxon bondsman turns the glaring eye 
lOf hatred on his haughty Norman lord, 

But like two streams that mingle peaceftilly. 
Tlie hostile races dwell in sweet accord. 
Together kneel and pray, nor ves by deed or word. 
Tlie ploughman whistles as he turns the clod. 

The shei'p are feeding in the erassy meads ; 
No sanguine stain is on the verdant sod, 

No sound of strife the angry passion feeds j 
n supply all s^ui^Ed.\teeds, 
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Amid the trees is seen the house of prayer; 

Oh ! that within the breast, those evil weeds 
Of envy, pride, and hate, oft growing there, 
Might be destroyed, of all who to that house repair 2 

And we have wandered from the busy town 

To gaze once more npon this smiling scene ; 
To view this monument of ages flown, 

And dream and spccuhite on what hath been ; 

And oft as Autumn, decided in golden sheen, 
Her stand upon the breezy hills doth take, 

Ere yet the trees have doffed their garments green. 
Unto this spot a pilgrimage well make. 
Which I shall ever love the more for thy sweet sake ! 

H.G.A« 



TO Kirs COTY HOUSE, 

Thou haughty relic of a bloody day ! 
Unchanged thou standest ; save the vest of grey, 
The cold, damp, mouldering hand of Time hath thrown 
Around thee, and that marks thee for his own. 

I've passed thee oft ; when morning's radiant flush 
Hath lit thy brow, and when the mellower blush 
Of eve hath gilded it ; and when the beam 
Of the lone, pallid moon, with fitful gleam 
Hath lent thee all her witchery ; and then, 
As my soul captive, wildering Fancy led, 
Wrapt in that spell-bound hour, my heart hath said, 
** Oh that my grave were thus — 'mid hill and glen 
Trophy of triumph over tyrant men !" 

Lo! He, within thy dark and narrow cell. 
Who nobly for his country fought and fell. 
Whose nervous arm dealt all around him death; 
Lies cold, lone, crumbling, marrowless, beneath. 
Rest, rest thee there, in peace, thou warrior brave. 
Albeit the widow's tears o'er thee were shed ; 
And the lone orphan, wailing, sought thee dead : 
Rest thee, thou chieftain of the lonely grave ! 

I've marked thee, too, when tempest-cloud hath flung 
Its pall-like shadows o'er thee : when the crash 
Of warring storms hath burst ; and when the flash. 
The hissing, reckless flash, hath o'er thee pass'd ; 
When the hoarse thunder's rocking peal hath rung. 
And shattered towers, that, else, might ages last; 

;v 2 
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Yet banned not thee. Wheo Sellowing wind and 
Have di^BDlaled hill and vale, nnd bent 
Those gnarled and everlasting yews to eorth, 
E'en like a fentbery willow ;— Thou haat Ntood 
Amid the raving storm unmoved, and leDt 
Thy smile of calm defiance— giant mirth — 
Unto the trembling, wecpin;: hills. 'Tis well, 
He whom thou Bhieldest, amUed on wrath as fell. 

But fled is now that cloud of storm and blast, 
And geotler skies ore weeping o'er the past, — 
Tears rife with beauty o'er that e™ve below. 
And lo, as in the kiodling beam tbey glow. 
Around the tomb a wreath-like zone the/ throw : 
O, sure 'tis Pity srailinK through her grief, 
Hallowin)! thy lone tomb, thou warrior diiaf; 
Yea 'tis— 'tis thus— O well may gentle skies, 
"Weep o'er the grave where Freedom's champion lii 



KIT'S COTY HOUSE. 

On yon rude pile which haply once profaned 
Tlie bloody rile with buman gore diitained, 
V/haX sEicrificial fires have blazed, and now 
Flash'd o'er the hills, or lit the vale below ! 
'What myriad eyes have dared the depths of night, ■ 
What myriad shouts have haii'd th' expiring lighj^fl 
Till rent with boist'rous song the redd'ning sky, 
Has caught the Babel-din and deigned ■ loud n ~ 

But bush 1 slow riding on the cv'uing gale, 
What tones symphonious wake the liat'ning valtr. 
And call her forth &om out these secret cells, 
Where else, her rest unbroken, Echo dwells ! 

List r 'tis the sound of Druid harp, the chord 
Attuned lo idol-praises — 'tia tlie word 
Of mystic import, which commands from eartb. 
The forms of days departed, buck to birth. 
Agun, all, oil is hashed !— the choral throng 
Hove closed their minstrelsy — the sound of song 1 
No more is heard— the trembling bands esplor 
The quiv'riDg string, or tune the chords no mo 
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DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

'^ Hope delayed maketh the heart sick" 

^Tis well to weep with such as weep 
A dying or departed friend, 
To those whose gold hath taken wing 
Our kindest sympathy to lend; 
But, if thou shun not to explore 
The depths of hearts indeed decayed, 
Oh ! hear the tale of those who mourn 
The bitterness of hope delayed. 

The rich man sees his gathered wealth 
Had from the first another doom. 
The mother learns her idol-child 
Was meant to feed the gaping tomb : 
The sire beholds his hopeful heir 
Just reaching manhood's glory, fade, 
These are deep griefs— but yet not like 
The bitterness of hope delayed. 

The first strong bust of anguish o^er, 
Their sorrows mingle with the past. 
Never perhaps to be forgot. 
They with the length of life may last : 
But other cares and joys combined, 
Their grief a luxury is made. 
Compared with that, whose daily food 
Is bitterness of hope delayed. 

The summer sun stiU shines for them, 
Though not so bright as heretofore ; 
No mockery cheats their ardent gaze 
For that which they may see no more : 
When years are past, like some sweet dream. 
Becomes the memory of the dead ; 
There is no canker of the heart 
Like bitterness of hope delayed. 

'Tis he who worn with daily toil, 
With nightly vigils waxing old. 
Still sees the sought-for good afar, 
By whom the saddest tale is told : 
He feels his weary eye grow dim, 
The visions of his fancy fade, 
He knows that sickness of the heart 
That bitterness of hope delayed. 
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The budding Spring, the Winter's sleep. 
Have p[issed him by, unheeding still ; 
While all around hsie grown nad thriven. 
He only could no ioSuence feel : 
And yet he wns noE all unmoved — 
Alas ! or he had not now paid 
Ilis tribute to the wise man's inng, 
The bitterness of hope delayed. 
Howe'et to him there comes « Iftat, 
Though lingering yet, a. certain change ; 
When e'en no wUl reraaina behind, 
Within mortality's dull range ; 
Hope offers not her flHttering aid, 
With withered brain and heart decayed, 
From bitterneas of hope delayed, 
His home with th' hopeless dead is made. 



THE PAIR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

[Wc sapiiole it must have been a drtam, wblch gave rise to tit 

following Sflriuet, a tattt "tfielt of the iinagj nation." Wt 

I had been Ibinking over nighl of Coleridge's " Maiden wllh i 

I dulcimer," and Bmid our slumbem there caiue to a-i iIicnI- 

very tones of iweel voices, litlmg our mind with calm, hoijr 

Ihougbis, and pleasant images. We awoke wilb llie dnicct 

HDUudi slill floaliog around lis, and fancied what btessin(t 

' would be showered on two of oar fair readers, Hliom mc 

cndd name, were lliey to i;o forth on a' pIlgrinaaHe like tliii 

described.] 

I'here went Iwo maidens forth dlaguised one night, 

Will), having voicca eafl and silvery, — 

. To whicb their friends oflli'leiied will) delHUt— 

I And hearts, o'crflowing with philanthropy, 

Bcsolved to make n pileriwase, and be 
' I.ilie angel-visltori, that from ibo sprite 

' Uf carevtorn man, do banish misery, 

i With dulcet songs that call «p vision* brlxht: 

L Te who would blame lliese Maidviu, piithe«,M;, 

^^^_ Whether 'tis better, If than hast a treasure, 

^^^^ To lioard it up, as miser doth hii ^oU, 

^^^H Or to diffute it widely, that It m.^y 
^^^H Be to the mnllilude a source ot pleatnre, 

^^^^B And to thyself of blessings manifold ? 
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A BATCH OF SONGS. 



Thus sings Barry Cornwall ; and Shelle; tells 



1 fnosht 




This may be ihe case ia loo many instances, but tbat it ii gn in 
nil, we deny; perhaps [bere isnotso much, reBl.Mml-fntAralliiij^ 
melody, In iliose lyrics, wbich speak of joy. and hope, and ^iai- 
ness, as in llioie of a nianrorDl cbarscler, because onr hearts 
are mare cenerally attuned tu sarron than to mlnh; yet 
thongh we listen Willi a sense of pleasing melancholy, to the 
ioag of Ihe uightiogula, »hall we not lind equal if not greater 
lilpaaure in the lay of the lark ! Our rontributors leem alMial l 
equally divided on this cjueltJOQ. But let Ibera speak fori 
t be m selves. 

BEAUTY, MIRTH, AND SONG, 



Ueaiitv ! tbou pauioaate gleam 

Of light o'er Fate's linrk river ; 
Thou realised, sweet dream, 

Of the Soul, which, panting erer 
For Ibe Perfect, deems Ibere's given 
In thee, a ray from Heaven ! 

MiBTH ! who bBtb e'er beholden 

Unmoved tby atniry rlime. 
With its light like a ripple golden. 

That plays on tbe wuves of Time, 
When sounds are heajd us of dancing feet, 
Or the guab of silvery streams that meet, 
A murmur of joys, as of low sweet chimes 

Of dear young hearts that swung together, 
LUie timed bells. — a soatch of ibymes. 
A glee, and a soug, and a jocund bout. 
As the luugh of the merriest soul ran; out. 
And tears, likg rajn in April weather. 
For a momeut fell, ai light, to renew 
, The joy of the Earth, and the Heaven's deep blue, t 
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Song! thy spirit is woven 

Like a beam of fire and light, 
With the souls which thy spells have proven, 

As peers of thy eagle-flight. 
O Beauty, and Mirth, and Song, 

Is not bright Fame your dower ? 
Are ye not wondrous strong, 

In witchcraft and in power ? 
Dwell ye in sun-set skies. 
Like dreams, in the gorgeous guise 

Of the spells of some Eastern story. 
Till night comes out, and far. 
Immortality's pale star. 

Shines o'er ye in silent glory ? 



Northfleet, 



SING TO ME ! 

Thy voice is like the tones of love 

Which in our dreamings come. 
Conjuring up visions of the past — 

Of Home, beloved Home ! — 
Then sing to me, oh, sing to me ! 
That well remembered melody. 

My heart shall wake beneath its touch 

Like a harp of many strings ; 
Thy voice shall pass along them all, 

In sweetest murmurings ; 
Then sing to me, oh, sing to me! 
Hush not the wild harp's melody. 

Oh ! leave, to ask in other days. 

The question which I see 
Now dawning in thy sunny gaze, 

As it is turned on me ; 
But sing, oh, sing ! and I shall be 
The calmer for thy melody. 

Music, and love, and memory, 

Are links of one bright chain. 
Touch but the first, and memory feels 

The other's spell again ; 
Then wake for me, again! again! 
The trembling of that mystic chain. 

MART. 
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THE MAID OF THE MEDWAY, 

A BALLAD, BY H. O. A. 

Though fair are the daughters of Trent's silver waters, 

Though bright be the maidens that dwell by the Tweed ; 
Though Beauty oft wanders, where Liffey meanders, 

And the snood and the coif hide sweet faces indeed : 
Though Severn may boast of, a beautiful host of 

Fair creatures, whose looks fill the gazer with love ; 
Though strains have been chanted, the graces that vaunted 

Of those who abide by the Yarrow, and Dove : 
Yet give me the Medway — the bright flowing Medway, 

And give me the Maiden who dwells by its side ; 
I would not roam over the world, to discover 

A purer, nor ask a more beautiful bride ! 

Her looks are so tender — she walketh in splendour, 

Like Morn, stepping forth from her roseate bower ; 
The Virtues— the Graces, in her have their places. 

Disarmed by her smile, evil thoughts lose their power ; 
A visible presence, like Purity's essence. 

Is shedding around her a halo of light ; 
Wherever she goeth, soft melody floweth, 

That stirreth the pulses, and waketh delight. 
Then sing to the Medway — the bright flowing Medway, 

And sing to the Maiden who dwells by its side ; 
I would not roam over the world to discover 

A purer, nor ask a more beautiful bride ! 



TWO SONGS. 

BY THOMAS COOPER. 

Oh ! smile not upon me— my heart is not smiling ; 
Too long it hath sunk 'neath reproach and reviling ; — 
If all faces wore smiles, and were bending to bless me. 
They would not relieve, but more deeply distress me. 

The harp of my heart is unstrung, and to gladness 
Respond not its chords, but to sorrow and sadness ; — 
Then speak not of mirth, which my soul hath forsaken. 
Why would ye my heart-breaking sorrows awaken ? 



I care not for beauty, I care not for riches, 
I am not the slave whom the tinsel bewitches, — 
A bosom I seek 
That will pant with my own, 
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'lliougt pale be tie cheek, 

And itn roHes all Sown, 

And the wenrer be desolate, wretched, forlorn, 

And alike from eacli refuge and Boloce be torn. 

To the heart I would cleuve, vliieli is stricken ond sligblrd, 
SMjose joys are all fled, and who^e hopes are all bligbledi 
For tliaC heart alone 

Would in aynipiithy thrill 
With one like my own, 
Which dejection doth fill : 
'With a heart vhose fond breathings have ever been ■pnrasl 
And hath long Iheir rejectioa in solitude mourned. 



[ FoBi a smile from those dear lips 
Kings might kneel and sue Oiee, 
Por a love-look fi'om thine eyes 

Think it bliss to woo thee. 

But they shall not, shcdl not, so— 

Hty-ho-noanU—Ttoimie—no ! 

For thou'st snom a solemn oath. 

Plighting all thy love and troth. 

That alone alone for me 

Shall thy smiles and kisses be. 



For assurimce of thy faith 

I could waste a treasure, 
I uould shed my dearest blood. 

And bleeding think it pleasure; 
But 1 will not, need not, so — 
Hey-ko—notaie—ninmie—iui! 

For thou provest night and mom. 
All the truth that thou hast swom, 
So alone alone for Ihee, 
Shall my love and kindness be, 
Itfj-ho — BoHBie—Honnie— no ,' 
Hry-h e — noimif — nw. 
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REVIEWS. ' 

■■ 1 ne dpirit of Beauts, a Dldaelic Fofm, in tight beak), Sg lAe lale 

DiLNOT SiAODES, oulft(wq/'f4(? 'Nnrth-nen,' 'Manlemma,' Sfc." 

Canterbury, Henry Wait], pp. 302. 

It is long MncE we bme read a poero so thorougMy imbued 
v'ltb the inspiration of lofty thought, nod io fraiiglit nitb the 
divine embodymenl of the fairest inmses e\istiug ia Ihiii world 
of loveliDEss, 03 the one before us. Well may it be entitled "Tbe 
Spirit of Beauty," and well may tbe Editor lay that the naind of 
tbeautbor was one " satiuie with tbe beauty of the world." Alasl 
' that thefountain from whence flowed lo copious a stream of clear 
humaniou] poesy, rich with tbe Sowers of imaginatioD. and Todi- 
nni with the light of fancy, ahauld have been BO early frozen and 
scaled up by the hand of dealt). But how often do we behold the 
tree of foireat promise smitten and blasted ere it has attained its 
full maturity; bow often the spring, which might have become a 
stately river, and gone forth to fertiUze tbe barren spots upon 
earth, do we see vanish in some dark cleft or cavcru, and we we 
tempted to exclaim with tbeold man in Wordsworth's " Excursion," 

tlutlbfj. »baien»iil ariUr; u sum m'cr dull, bum to the sarktl " 

So, in tbe plenitude of our ignorance, reason we children of iiail 
humoaicyj yet let us not dispute the wisdom nod justice of 
Omnipotence, but strive— earnestly strive, to believe " that all is 
for the best." How well does the author before us reprove those 
who mormur against the decrees of Ueaven, because the loveliest 

f:r the frailest. 
Frsiail^ivldu^lnlui.iiDilliaH ' ' '^^^M 

Tei italraci iHut; •lunXfiFul^Biiill* ' ^^^H 

ur kesriD doigued CrulkiD, Ibrsntk thi UpH ^^^H 

Eicb pwfitloii vicwi k frah SDd ^Lr, ^^^^^| 

Is not this a noble passage, and worthy of one who was made i^^^H 
the " image of his creator," and ^fted with an immortal spirit, 
ever looking upward and onward to eternity? It surely isl 
And with such passages does the poem abound; Rccimiiottum 
a page, but we meet with fine thoughts embodied in appropriate 
. languQsej they orestrewn"' IhicliL Bs\esre*\uSBSsa!Sin*sHC;' ■™*' ^^ 
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vouM, p^rliaps, be less noticed by a cnaual reader, from B 
^equeoc; of tbeic occurrence, nnd from the absence of col 
pluce puerilities, which in man; poema aerve us a foil to Clu 
original and beautiful portions— as a setting for the ge _ 
cnianatioiis of the mind ami imnginalioa, which if it render M 
not more intrinsicallyynluablc, givesthent abetter cbiuiceofbdnf 
observed and admired. 

If we were ashed, lo wbat greal Poem or the preaent daj, 
the one now before lis might be compared; ne ihould tay, 
"the CourseorTime;"nordo welbink" the Spirit of Beauty " 
would be found by campetent judgeii, macb, if in any degree, 
inferior to that itne production of getiioB. There seems lo n), 
to have been agreatsimilariry betweeu the ■nin'ts of Iheie two 
)|onng authors. Pollock and Sladden, and, where there ipace 
for sQch a commenlHry, we conld adduce numerous pausf^ei 
from iheirPoema, in support oFlhis opinion, — pa a sage a essentia 11; 
alike in the scniiment Ibey embody, yet lufficieally original in 
constrncKon, and imbued with the aulbor's peculiar meodl 
characlerintics, to repel Ibe Idea of plagiarism in Ibe later 
writer. The idiosyncrasies of trne genius, are always strongly 
marked, nor are we liable to mislake Ibal for plugiarisni, which 
ia but the result of a similar train of thougbt paisipg tbrongh 
mindi of a like (^onstilntlon, bat acted on by different feelings 
and emoliani, which gire lo Ibe ematiaiion* of «uch oiiada, Ihe 
stamp of Individuality, llicse disMngnishingtrnJIi are like the 
water marks in paper, place two aheeta aide by side, and you 
may not be able to tell one from rhe other, hut hold ihem up 
to Ihe light, and it will immediately become apparent who 
are iheir reapecliie makers. 

As it will be impossihie here lo give a regolar aoalyitt of 
the coQiinietioii uf Ibis poem, we mnal content onrselfM 
with bringing before oor readers, u lew of tlie slioner 
paagagea. that we consider most forcible in tboogbt and eiprea- 
sioa ; doubling not that sucb a laaTe of tlie qnslily of the worit, 
will breed in Ibem a desire to peruae the whole. 

^^^K S>rola olrh tli' npnii'loa of Huirovn connit. ^^^M 

^^^V f"),"" '"•''''•" "'■•'"'•• '*• '*■'■(' •*" "•' ^^^1 

^^^K ■Iri^m™,i'l°lw»;Stli.,(i.''nlh«l«m.i- ^^H 

^^^^^L " More Hluble than word* BluquEDn ^^^H 

^^^^^" Is aim.t\italgaUms,\\<:V.^.iiVKtiA.<it% ^^^H 

^^^^L IH twaiBr i> Ihe misUui of Hh'es. ^^^H 
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"Two ptiDclplq u'BfEainprd upon Ibcual, 
RmoD and F»Ua)^ uhI from 1h«fl promd 

Tie Hope of the World, and alher Pormi. hy ChABIGS 

Ma-ceat." London: Bcnrlcy, 8to. |>p. 2D3, 1340. 
Fe werp. dispoied to form a hlgli opinion of Mr. Mackaj's 
liliei rroni a pernial of bis paiiers in UeiillF}''s Mibcellany, 
I may be allowed to name "RamblesamoDg Rivers" as liaviofi 
licularly pleased ii>; tlie volame now lietbre ns proves liirit 
le a mnu of geniuB, a poet, and a sincere Christian. " Tlic 
pe of the World'" isa I'oem (we speak emphaticalljjamoolli 
I flowlDg in ill verailicallDO, and abonnding in line imager; 
pore and exalted sentiments j in it are forcibly pointed ont 
benefits which liave, and mnst reintt from a right apprC' 
lion of Ihe doctiinea of true Christianity, aud an unfailing 
erence to those principles of universal loie and active benc- 
:nce inaulcated bj their divine Ponnder ; Ihe evils resiilling 
n an opposite coume of procedarci and a m is undcrs landing, 
'ul or otherwise, of tho?e gentle precepts, are ulio delineated 
h the pencil of a master. Bigolrj', Superstition, Pride, 
■rice. Ambition, with their concomitant ills, are here di- 
Eed of their gorgeons trappings, and held np in all their 
ed deformity to abhorrence and detestation. What can be 
r and more trne than the following r — 



wonid fain extend our quotation to as many pages as there 
lines, but our space is limited, and we can but assnre our 
Aern, that Ihe Paen Ihioughout ii written in n style equally 
lible, equally jnal. The " Sacred Melodies," the " Reveries," 
"Songs for Mnsic," and the "Ballads" which make np the 
tents of the volume, are most of them sweet specimens of 
cal compoailion, some soft and musical, aa a chime of hells 
lowed hy distance; some energetic and spirit stirriog, as a 
npet-peal. " Connt Cask-o'. U hiske; aod his three Houses," 
line specimen of Ihe horribly grotesque inconipoeiliuu, and 
lodies a fearful picture of the evila of intemijeTBnce. *&& 
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perfectly agree wlih Mr. Markay, who says in hh preriicc thai 
" llie age ol poetry, never will, snd neter can pais awa;," anil 
sincerely b(l|'P, Ihat Ilie npatby felt by (be world towardt new 
aipiranli, mny In bii raae, yield lo edmiratlot). At all e*fDi>, 
nure we are ol' tills, that iriiepleaneth not Ibe many, be will Rnil, 
amant; the lanefnl brethren of Ibe lyre, " lit audience, lliongli 



" FliABfrf and ihrir Atncialiotu, iji Akn Pbatt, Aalkor o/'Tht 
Field, the Gardat, and the WoodUntd.'" \jiU<ioa, (,:Uarle« 
KnIgUl di (:a. pp. 409. 

M[sg Ph^tt h»i> here produced a very delertabte litUr 
viitiinie, ftill of plcniaiit BBRDrlalions, and agreeable imagei, 
L-uinl)itied wilh sound inl'ormaliun ; \he slyle in mbieti it in wm- 
icn is r^markalily eajy and pernpimons, and the arrengcmeut 
of rhe matter does credit both to hpr lasre and Duderatandiag. 
'I'liere are aeveral short poemi icatlered thraugh the lolsmi; 
wliich remind ni Ttry strongly, by llieir imaolh flow of tttt\' 
(iration, and the pure womanly rcKlingt Ihcy embody, of Mnry 
HowilL's drlighiriil produclioni. 'I'hi* is luorE especially liie 
case Hilh Ibe one entitled "Wild Flowers," iu which ihc 
Anlhor iaj«, — 






and also in tboie patriotic " VeiiES," whereof (he foiirlh >t 



Iwl^o'ir 



]i« Dpiib to thi, fouDgrtt vtid pooitst Af mHukmil. 11 Inn twin «ktd of blnli. 
IbBC thaTsre tb« poar cniui't miiflic^ Hod vbiuvt otHierTe qf flutrtn iImI t^y 
ui> thi pour mull ptHtr;. For IiLqi. iu lor ■![, ttev fl»>cHtlarf4 HnBimnikel.* 
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" In viewing the beautiful colours, and inhaling the f ich odours of plants ; 
in exaininiu(T their structure, and marking how well it is adapted to the situa- 
tion for which it is intended, the mind is led to a cheerful gratitude to Him 
who has 'painted the meadow with delight.' " 

Mr. Knighfs new system of printing in colors, for wbicliwe 
understand be has a patent, seems well adapted for floral sub- 
jects, we bave here four from tho author's own drawings — 
and we can but admire their exceeding truthfulness and rich- 
ness of tint — more especially the bee orchis, and castle pink, 
which last may now be seen in full blossom on the outer walls 
of Kochester Castle. But why has the publisher been so spa- 
ring of his illustrations i we hope shortly to see a second 
edition of the work with at least treble the number. 



" Lays and Legends qf Kenty edited by the Author of the* Sea Wolf.* 
Sfc" WardjCanterbuiy. Ball 6c Arnold, London. 4to pp. 21. 

This number, if we understand aright, is the first of a series, 
to be published at such intervals, as circumstances may render 
expedient. It contains ** .Sir Robert de Shurland,*' a ballad, and 
a spirited lyric entitled ^^'llie Oak Boughs," both by Mr. John 
Brent,the Editor, from whose well written introduction we make 
the following quotation as explanatory of the purpose of the work. 

** Over the fair and lovely land, in the deep green rallies, on the wild and 
romantic shores, the spirit of poetry must dwell ; and though the responses of 
the Sibyl be but as echoes to those who now invoke her, and she be prophetic 
no more, some of the sounds may perchance prove louaical, and the * Legends 
of Kenc' may live again in i»ong. 

Most earnestly do we hope it may be so, aud we bail with the 
heartiest enthusiasm the efforts of one so well calculated to 
awake the *^ responses of the Sibyl;** maybe meet with that 
support which will enable him to carry out his design of pre- 
senting to us, dressed in a fitting garb of poesy, those tradi- 
tions and historical incidents, that so vividly display the spirit 
of times gone by, and invest with a romantic and soul-stirring 
interest the many spots in our beautiful county, round which 
their memories linger like ghosts of the departed. But to the 
poem before us. ** Sir Robert de Sburland'* is written with 
much vigour in the ancient ballad, or metrical romance style ; 
it contains many fine thoughts and images, witness the follow- 
ing stanzas, — 

*• Lord Shurland to his charger's neck 



Rowed low, and pently pressed, 
'i7/ his piumaee light like seameto n 
Jutt skimmed the oeeaits breast,** 



« * « « 

<' There's a terrible might in the gentlest su av, 
Of the sea untamed by law, 
'3i> the treae herons fmith of m tiger^ephy 
With death iti its stroking paw,** 

# « « « 
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" Upon that shore a withered crone, 
Did sea-weed muttering glean, 
Ske sBttned a creeping curte, she was 
So evil, old, and lean." 

» * * * 

*' And h« lay by the surf, like a wreath of foam. 
Tilt he whitened bone by bone ; 
And the waves lite a moaning multitude, 
Hang his requiem wild and lone/' 

The moral our author draws, is similiar to that of Coleridge's 
** Ancient Mariner/' of which 6ne poem we were continiiaiiv 
reminded, while pemsing this ballad ; but we failed to detect 
any evidence of plagiarism, though induced by the resemblance 
in the style of thought, to look pretty closely for such. 

We have not space to detail the plot of the ballad, but must 
refer our readers to the work itself, of which we strongly re- 
commend them to become purchasers. 

We visited the tomb of *' Sir Robert de Shurland," a short 
time since, and can vouch for the fidelity of the illustrative 
engraving. 

" MbceUaneou8 Poems, by George Fbiend Wood," Canterbury, 

G. Burch, pp. 48. 

These Poems display great smoothness of versification, gen- 
tleness of feeling, and a 6ne perception of the beauties of 
nature. As a memorial of one whose hand is now powerless to 
touch the lyre, or return the warm pressure of friendship and 
affection, they are valuable. At page 98 of " The Coronal/' 
will be found a Sonnet by this author, which we believe to be 
the last poem he ever penned ; it is fraught with the '* sad 
music of humanity," and was written on the bed of death. 
From "the Dying Poet," which 'seems to have been a fore- 
shadowing of the author's own destiny, we make the following 
extract. 

" Now bear me hence away. 
I like not this cluse room, so smhU and dim ; 
Around the curtaiu'd bed are shadows gritii. 

Which gauntly play. 

Turning ray mind from pray'r, 
T know they tell me of my coming fate. 
But oh, not here— I would the change await 

In the cool air." 



FINIS. 



James Burrill, Printer, Cbalhain. 



